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HY YSICS AND MATHEMATICS* 


__-Among certain sociologists today there is admiration—and pohly ‘envy—of 


with mathematics; some very respectable sciences are virtually 
“in character and conduct. Mathematics is applicable to many 


sociology are -mathematical in nature; t 
ganic structure and of societies 
ANY years ago, when sociology was | index; Durkheim only twice. Lundberg also 
young, ‘society was an organism, “urges his colleagues to become ‘acquainted 
¢ and sociologists were much con- with mathematics | and to employ its tools — 
“cerned with its anatomy, which they called and techniques in sociological analysis and 
social structure, , and with: its ‘physiology, 
Which they termed social "process. After | comes Professor Stuart C. Dodd with 
time they abandoned the “biological anal- “his gargantuan Dimensions of Society which 
ogy,’ and turned to psy chological _view- attempts to show sociologists how sociology 
points and concepts. Imitation, ‘crowd ps psy- y- can be made an exact, ‘mathematical science. 
chology, consciousness of kind, social inter- The reason for ‘this enthusiasm | for physics 
action, etc., became the order. of the day. In and ‘mathematics is, we believe, fairly | ve 
recent years we have witnessed a tendency — * vious. It is but a c current manifestation of = 
in sociology to enter still other channels: 3 sociology’ s life- long | yearning to become a 
those of physics and mathematics. science. “When sociology | made its debut, 
Professor George AL Lundberg’ exhibits the wake of The Origin of Species, it ‘took 
‘modern physics to his fellow sociologists as __ biology as its model. 1. Biology had enormou 
an example of a successful science. He intro- prestige at that time, and sociology set ou 
duces” them to quantum mechanics, 
‘theory, atoms, » _ electrons, energy: transfor- somewhat disappointing. Sociology did not 
mations, etc. His pages are adorned with the become a science. She therefore changed her 
names of eminent physicists: Newton, Bohr, model; this time it was psychology. Decades 
Planck, Schridinger, et ‘al. Ein- have passed and still sociology’s ambition is 
stein is i ti in the re not realized. She not only fails to command — 
respect as @ science in other disciplines, but 


r is a revision of > 
read before the Michigan Sociological of her own followers well. 


Society, Ann Arbor, March 26, The "scientific wonder of today is the 
of Sociology (New York, 1 Physics.” Breaking ‘the bounds of clas- 
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sical of the he claims. But to render ‘ “Absence 
century ‘have entered a new and exciting makes the heart grow fonder’ in algebraic. 
world. Triumph has followed upon triumph, 4 looking symbols and equations—which is 
aes while the learned world has watched with j the heart and soul of S- theory—is hardly a 
wonder and admiration. Armed and equipped contribution to science. “The tragic: thing 
powerful mathematical instruments the a about Dodd’s formulas and equations is 
_ physicist has won success without parallel. = at best they do no more than restate a propo- 
a Why should not sociology again change her sition first presented in another form; and, 
model, and try to create herself in the image — at their worst, they communicate much less 
f mathematical physics? than v vas contained in the original 
Professor Lundberg, anticipating _ the ment. To give but one example: 
charge of imitation, insists that he does not =; Professor Dodd takes a diagram (p.. 74) 
propose to use the concepts and ne 3 which tells one quickly and effectively th that 
of physics : and mathematics because they are the age of mammals is about 25 million years 
employed in those disciplines. “We adopt — old, the age of man about one million; that 
hem, if at all , because t they ie = prehistoric - era was about a million 
, the historic period only a few ‘thou . 
150; also, 50). “No one, I ‘dare and translates it into an S- formula: 
say, would accuse Lundberg of advocating S = = This formula, ‘if presented t to. 
the use of the concepts and techniques of sociologist who had been reat 
physics and mathematics in sociology merely ‘Dodd’ would him this: 
because they are used in those sciences. Cer The situation records time divided “into 
ee tain ily we make no such charge. But, Lun nd- 4 ages and 7s into 2 periods with initial 
berg’s message to the sociologists seems to dates stated. 
be sufficiently clear: “Look at physics. It he 


is an exact science. It is amazingly effective ., Thus we find that after laboriously learn. 


and ‘successful. Its success has been largely "8 to read and write Dodd’s notation, we 


won because of its use of mathematics. Let come out with less information than we had 
the beginning. The labor of communica- 


then ¢ go and do likewise. d, th 
after discoursing upon ‘the way tion is increase the an amount in orma- 
n transmitted, decreased. 


which ‘physicists and mathematicians ap- 
s, and after exhorting offers: of Society as. 


fellow ‘sociologists giv mathematical society, 
fashioned 1 metaphysical a: and even anthropo- 
aa ways of thinking, Lundberg’s | soci- 
og ology turns out to be rather conventional 
4 after all, We find the old familiar concepts 
_Teflexes, habits, _folkways, | mores; 


Both Dodd and Lundberg have a naive con- 


ception of mathematics. Both think of math- 


dim 


= 


4 ics—still looks very far a away 
= 4 Professor Dodd’s Dimensions of Society? _ ematics as a kind of notation rather than as 


4 is an heroic and laborious affirmation ofa | a method of reasoning. * To translate a prose 


faith. But as a contribution to a science of ion ‘yall as 
it must be reckoned a failure. Its t ematics. But 


thesis, the S-theory, is that the e sociologist. ———_ y 


can express himself in a set arbitrary T. Bell, in review of Dimensions of Society 
And so he can, as. Dodd -demon- (American Review, Vol. VO, 
times 709, tober 1942). 
*See Lundberg, "Foundations, pp. 122, 150, 234, 
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PHYSICS AND MATHEM ATICS 


merely to represent facts or ideas with sym- mathematical symbolism.’ 
- bols “js not even a respectable parody of mathematics is not always prerequisite ‘for a 
mathematics.”® Mathematics has” proved first class scientific work even in the physical 
science it is creative, Sciences. became a great 


ways a fruitful 
> 

symbolic ‘equations and formulas— —appears its influence is reactionary stultifying. 


to be an end in itself. No doubt they think 


yet to demonstrate this. 
a We have much sympathy for 


Lundberg’ earnest desire to make | 


prodigious labor for this c cause. do 


their formulas and equations as means for 
progress and advancement. But they 


_ According t to Bell, iti is an “indisputable fact oy 
that the beautiful symmetry and simplicity a 


of certain mathematical theories has caused vi 


- they should hi have t been discarded to make 


Ww ay for i increasing, Ww 


finally, 


‘not believe that led respectable sciences that ‘are 


= is not suited to its ‘nature. 2 
a Lundberg and Dodd assume that the rela- 


is both intimate and. necessary. 
sume, further, that as a science matures it 


tends to assume mathematical form: 
a 


rithmetic, and ear ways of 
maturity of every science. . The more in- 
tricate and variable is the situation 


relationships come with the 


essentially non-mathematical in nature. 
Physics is with mathematics, but 


of structure requires as 
mathematics as a child needs for building — 


houses with locks. 10 


is predominantly non-mathemati- 
cal 


_ Biology has occasional _use for arith- 
metic or statistics, but its basic problems 
are non- -mathematical. _Anatomy and Physi- 


3 more dependent we mathematical ology have very little to do with” mathe 
systems of symbolization.¢ matics. _ Archeology made substantial 
UNG “contributions to science virtually without 
We may thus gauge the “scientific-n -ness? the aid ‘of mathematics. most of the 


study by observing the extent which problems of ethnology, such a as the nature 

it employs. mathematics— —the more mathe- — and function of clans, ‘the avunculate, cross- 
_matics the more scientific th the study. Physics cousin: “marriage, totemism, fraternal poly 

- is the most mature of the sciences, and it is -andry, class distinctions, and hundreds of 
the most mathematical. Sociology "others, tially non- mathematical 
“the least "mature of the s sciences and uses problems 
scientific, therefore, we should Bell, review of Dimensions, p. 

Handmaiden of the Sciences, D. ; 

line of ‘reasoning se of 


Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
Imost compelling at first glance. ‘Actually it. 


4a Gilbert N. Lewis, The Anatomy of 
(1926), , p. 172, ina chapter entitled “Non-Mathe- 


matical Sciences.’ Ta am indebted to Professor R. 


Science” (Amer. Jour. Sociol., "Vol. pp. 301- 
390; 1936) for this reference. In this essay Profes- 
sor Lowie scouts the idea that the social scientist — 
Tnust look and act like a or mathematicien 


te 
4) — 
nat — em tO De retained science 10 
la: — 
| 
tial or only moderately so. Of organic chemistry 
‘ 
we ou a = AS 
ad 
‘as A | 
—_ 
ond 
7 
ath 
rose | 
aid, 
Lundberg, op. cit., p. 122 


and like to point men 

“Galileo , Newton, Lobatchewsky and it t sacred or profane? Is the con- 

_ Einstein” when they speak of the og text military, agricultural, or medical? How 
the successive intellectual revolutions that are the esthetic and magical elements com- 
Ag mark the epochs of science But how about pounded? W hat function does the dance 

Linnaeus, Lamarck, Lyell, ‘Darwin, Harvey, — play in the ‘Social life od the pueblo as a 

Koch, Pasteur, Lister, Boucher whole? These are real problems: and they 

are important, We cannot understand either 

peti men n of science v who do not wear | the dance or the social life of th pueblo 

of mathematics. ‘In short, it is clear without understanding the relationship of 

ao that one . may - speak of mathematical sciences _ the o one to the other. Now the ethnologist 

and non-mathematical sciences. Not that | the found ways to ‘solve problems" of this 

division is absolute, of course. But that kind, But the techniques are not mathemati. ; 
problems in certain sciences lend | ma % nor do I see how they could el 


readily to mathematical treatment, while Similarly, , the girls’ “adolescence _ Tites 
progress” is made in others by non- ‘mathe- among the Kwakiutl, the boys’ initiatio 
matical t techniques, is perfectly. plain. It re ceremonies among the Arunta, the medical 

mains to place sociology with reference to ceremonies of the Navajo, the mortuary 

these customs of the Bantu, and thousands 

It is obvious, of course, that certain kinds other ‘institutions, cannot be. understood 
of social phenomena can be handled with without “appreciation of the context in 
instruments. which the ceremony o1 or institution is found. 
As” Professor Ruth Benedict has" well. ex- 


ions, 


The ‘sociologist. ‘shown "thet the success our under 
4 of a a marriage or the outcome of a parole can _ standing” of cultural configurations, and of of 
am a ted as a consequence of statistical - the role played by particular institutions in 
- analysis. Anything which can be counted or 4 the organized social life of communities, has 
| 
measured lends itself to mathematical treat- BS not been obtained by mathematical means. 
ment. Thus we can cor relate birth rate with | Perhaps, as Dodd suggests, we shall be able, ie 


production of pig iron, the divorce rate with gome day, to apply non- ‘Euclidean geometry. 
the growth of delicatessens. We have here ~ problems of this sort. But until someone will h; 
vast field for sociological exploration, for shows us how to do this, we shall have to. As ar 
‘statistical analysis and prediction. And, de- do the best we can with the —* at it ™ this d 
ite innumerable ‘studies already made, the "disposal progre 

be because situations are continually chang- own let us harken words of Durk- 
ing. But there: are other sociological prob- heim, written many years ago. In the preface ‘There 
lems which do “not yield to mathematical to the second edition of The Rules of Socio- are bio 


they lie outside ” logical Method he said: logical 
In the present state of om science [of s0- mut 


can see at the present t time. Let us ‘Mustrate ciology] we really do not even know what are lations 
a few examples. principal social institutions, such as the 
In the Indian pueblos of the American state, or the family... . We are almost com- 
—_ great dances are held in which pletely ignorant of the factors on which they wn 
gods are impersonated by men wearing — depend, the functions they ; fulfill, the laws of TM functiona 
grotesque masks. That these dances are im- 


a portant is shown by the labor of prepara- as ® Patterns of ens p. 244 (New York, 1934): 


ed by 
th ten ion aid ae. The Rules of Sociological Method, edit 
= and execution and by the at tte! tion p ws = Geo. E. G. Catlin, p. xlvi (University of Chicago 


chur 
laws 
‘ ie ‘ If 
anthi 
| 
Pais 
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their development; we are beginning to ‘Telati to the A nation is 
"shed even a glimmer of light on some of these’ “thus an o organism ; 


= Yet. one has only to games the’ 


are problems of organic : 


and function. ‘We want to understand, 


in sociology Durkheim put it, the functions our 
fulfill we want to know what 


Sociologists are still fairly ig ignorant where the 


principal institutions are concerned. I know “. organ within society, in its relation to other _ 
of no sociological treatise that presents an institutions, or organs, and to the social body . 
- adequate account of the function of the _ as a whole. We want to know the function of 


church in our society or which lays bar the prisons. It is said that they prevent crime 

of development of the state. do they? ? We want to know how such 

| a there is ‘one thing that ethnology y bas processes as education and propaganda 

made clear it is that the culture of a people work, and hundreds of other similar things. 

not, as B. Malinowski ‘puts a loose In short, we wish to understand the anatomy 
“agglomeration | of customs . . . a heap of ' and physiology, so tos speak, of social — = 

= whole . . . all its elements are inter- Speaking of cultures, Prof 
connected, and each fulfills S a specific | func- 

“tion in the integral scheme. course 

this was the point of view of Spencer and ety some in the 

other early sociologists, But, for r reasons life of the community, just as every organ of 


which | need not concern us here, sociologists - _ a living body plays some part in the general life 


4 
“are e now inclined to regard the “society ‘. i the organism. The mass of institutions, cu 


an concept as old fa: if 


| functions and laws of development of our pray in 1 them, but as an institution, as an eee . 


of the opinion, ‘that : Th 
will: have to go back to ‘this point of view. ie 

Asa matter of fact, it seems to me that in 
direction lies the greatest hope for 


progress in the future. To be sure one need % both in "biology cer anthropology, Be.» 


not be simple minded about it , and look = Te 

upon ‘societies as identical with animals. ical d vith 
There are different kinds of organisms. lation o 

out mathematical instruments. The functior 


of the stomach or a er or pancreas | is studied 


societies, 


are biological organisms and there are socio- 
logical organisms. An organism is a — 
of mutually interrelated parts whose re- 


lati ionship to one another is governed by their Action” a ‘the Nervous System, or 


 Jandmarks in the history of biology, a 


* Article “Social Anthropology,” Pp. 864 
Britannica, 14th ed.). It is only the virtually 
functionalists of the Malinowski and Radcliffe- 5 Malinowski often speaks of the “anatomy” 
Brown schools who view cultures as integrated the “skeleton” of a culture, the “physiology” of 
wholes, See, e.g. R. Benedict’s Patterns of Culture ‘--* culture — (see Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 
(New York, 1934). “Culture is integrated,” says II, 18, 22,24, xy 
Franz Boas (“Aims of Anthropological Research,” *The Andaman Islanders, pp. 229- 230 (Cam- 
idge 


612; Science, Vol. 76, December 30, 1932), e, 1933 
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aa Similarly, i in social anthropology, the fun 


tion of clan, the medicine man, 
totemic ritual, the puberty ceremony, etc., All roads to science 
is studied -withot ut the aid of mathematics. are not paved with pe 
We have a difference here between physics We may approach the question of soci- ; 
a — mechanics on the one hand and biology ology _and mathematics from another di- 
_and sociology on the other. The characteris- rection. a sociologist can discover 
_ tie problem of the physicist i is one in which mathematics and physics, might not a mathe- 
he can count and measure. This is where matician or a physicist discover sociology? 3 
mathematics comes in. But the biologist and — And if such a person did turn his ; attention 
sociologist | have problems which cannot be — to sociological problems, would he not show 
solved by counting and measuring. WwW us how to apply the techniques. of the ‘ “exact” 
understand clans or livers by counting s sciences? It so happens that we have ex- 
a heads and | measuring secretions. We under- — amples « of mathematicians and physicists who 
_ stand an organism by discovering the inter- have devoted themselves to problems of s S0- 
of its parts, Now it may be that -ciology. WwW e shall ‘mention two. 
oe some day we shall be able to grapple with = Bertrand Russell i is one of the outs 
problems of this sort with tensor theory mathematicians of our day. He is also well 
calculus. But progress in the past acquainted _ with modern physics, having 
s been made without such tools, and there Ww ritten at least three books”? i in this field. 
room for much progress future Now Russell. is much interested 


_ Professor Radcliffe- has observed ‘ber of books* dealing with” them. ‘But in 
“that “the closest analogies which we shall these sociological works we do find 
get in social science are not with ‘the physi- mathematics: employ ed—no vector analy sis, 
cal with and physi- matrices, not even Euclidean geometry. 


"model, it had ‘much that a as ‘Russell’ never 
4 physics and mathematics. Professor thought of applying the techniques of phy sics 


Lowie has remarked: and mathematics to sociological problems? 


The social plays the sedulous It is hard to believe that the idea never oc- 


ape to mechanics makes himself ridiculous at a - curred to him. But we do find him applying — 

aaa when the hegemony of mechanics is not the concept of organism to sociological prob- 
even ven recognized i in other departments of physics 7 lems. In Power, a New Social Analysis, we 

find a chapter entitled “The Biology of Or- 

’ so called because “an organiza- 

tion Is also an with a life of its 


The sociologist’s of the sicist ist can own (p. 157). dr 
far, his desire to become Our second example is Ro rews 


mathematical can lead him astray. “Physics Millikan, a Nobel prize winning Physicist. 
mathematical,” Bertrand Russell, He, “has written sociological quer 
* “not because we know so much about the tions.** But his language is not the language 


world, but because we know so of In fact 
Jittle: it is only its mathematical properties closer ; 


that we can discover. me As the chemist, ~~ * The ABC of Atoms (1923), ABC of Relativity 
Nature of a Theoretical Natural Science Why Men Fight (1916); Proposed Roads 
of Society,” p. 57 (mimeographed; University of Freedom Power, a New Social 
7) mer. Jour. Sociol., Vol. XLII, November, aaa 


™ Philosophy, (New York, 1927). 


or business is to co- ordinate 
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problems the idea using “the looking and think we have 
“techniques of physics | and mathematics, the _ become mathematicians. In science, at least, 


ter 
Of course, the that Russell, CONCLUSION 
and others like them have not used mathe. 
matics when dealing with sociological prob- 
lems does not prove that it cannot be done. : Fi irst, that many social 
But, we believe, their failure to do so is be treated mathematically, particularly 
= This paper should not close without mak- ~ mon, and often a fruitful, practice for dec- 
ing one point perfectly clear. We are not ades, no doubt much progress. will be. 
‘ opposed to the use of mathematics in soci- _ made in this direction in the future. But, ey 
ology. Nothing would please us more than secondly, we believ e that the fur ndamental 
to be able to solve sociological problems — problems of sociology, as of ethnology and 
with integral calculus or the geometry of social anthropology, are es ssentially and in- 
: Telativity. We admire physics and envy her | trinsically non-mathematical problems. ‘They 
‘ achievements. But we do not wish to be are like the problems of biology rather than 
- like the hare in the fable who, out of ad- of physics, and arise from the organic nature 
- miration for the lion, tried to live on meat. t and consitution of society. It is not a Newton ve 


And, if we are to have mathematics in our that sociology is waiting for, - a s Darwin 


2 


klin H. Giddings. sociology, let it be real mathematics, no 
- [Albion W. Small or Franklin H. 
— 
i 
» 
o 
1 § 
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ee An argument for the adoption of a terminology of social interaction and con- eter 


and general semantics. The word situation alone is spatial and static. The word — 
‘process alone has oy the time ' dimension. Both represent abstractions from the _ 
process, is still an abstraction i in the sense of being a selected segment- -period. of Eon, 
the Total Space-Time Manifold; but it does include and "Suggest the undivided _ q 
social controls, especially telic (purposive) controls, are reconsidered 
PR on: _situation- -processes, in which each “situation” produces or emerges as its own 
successor in toto. Reversibility, reflexion, prediction, compensation, and 
gence of novelty (impredicted, predicted or chosen), are discussed. In a sense 


the greater the possible control, the less reliable can prediction of behavior ; 
a ~The applicability | of the situational approach to personal | and societal probe 7 
lems is further expanded by the conception of situation-p -process. 
given time in the process. ‘Assimilation, 
ra ‘space’ 
must introduce fictitious, rom _foregoing proces, ani 
-survival entities and influences into his 


ogy 


Ifred Korzybski (193 3). Much | 


of our sociological vocabulary stands ~ Within the range of social controls 
— for merely spatial or merely temporal more ‘Special terms such as tradition, fashion, 


concepts; its terms break the world into sup- to describe either an 
posedly disparate elements. arrangement in space or a process through 
4 d thus b he ins 
Such old-fashioned terms as the -Socia time, and t us bear witness to the insepara- 
Process and the Social Problem, “while they bility of actual space-time Such words 
‘Tent themselves to vague thinking, did have folkways and mores, however, are apt to be 
the merit of recognizing the connectedness _reified or conceived as static formulae, devoid BR segue 
integral nature of causation throughout a_ of process other than or compl 
i social Processes are now v conceived as changes a The word situation, when used as Thomas 
s a giv en direction or quality, abstracted for used it to c contain | both “subject and object 
from the larger context of social (attitudes and values), is itself a non- 
elementalistic word, but its usage tends: to 
omit the e time factor or present in every actual 
experience. Thomas "recognized that each 
si ituation, when defined, le leads: to action which 
in turn ‘must be evaluated. But this is a 
ialectic schema, an abstraction 


the 
Spat 
it 
Be. 
if To 
 -units 
verse 
q 
ress, Lancaster, 103; Pp Science phase. Uninterruptedly each actual situation 
al as a whole produces its sequence as a whole. : ey, 


Ay 
My thologies, “theologies, 


and sciences been attempts 
tion: any ‘situation to be. actual must persi the chaos of e experience into a cos- — 


" 


through: time as well as exist and extend in mo , by s seeing patterns or structures in 
space. In any actual sequence there must smaller or of the total: pat-— 
something _ Spatial to the following- te 
through. Sitwation- process comprises both 
the ‘process and that: endec r 
space) proceeds or or is processed: it is a space n uw re rr 
a should also be recognized, however, a To quote Koraybski ag aga m 


even a situation- process is, in another respect _ he territory ‘it _ Fepresents, but, ‘if correct, Rs: 
4 still an abstraction from the larger, all- it has similar structure to the territory, which | 


inclusive Space-Time- with which it accounts for its usefulness.”* If the territory 
actually continuous. : differs, expands, or changes, ‘the map | leads 


The universe literally as one, though us astray, if not to disaster. 
conceived and treated as if it were composed _—iIf be "dealing merely with so- called 
“ol separable entities supposedly more or less physical objects, the errors due to present — a 
} ae eee of their milieu and continuity, _ inadequacies of language symbols (incorrect 
deal with the totality of experience (ex Maps the territory) may not be serious. 
- cept in some philosophic | or religious sense) For social engineers, statesmen and diplo- : 
q must break it down into’ units that we mats, such fallacies are dangerous. Persons, Fy 
can swing, and which seem to hang ‘together groups, nations are treated as if they were ¢ 
3 - significantly when we swing them. Such _ identical with their namesakes or predeces 
units are, for the ‘natural’ sors, and the results may | be one i. é., war, 
verses, nebulae, systems, stars, planets as we now ‘observe. 
quanta, electrons, molecules, elements; genes, 
chromosomes, cells, tissues, organs , organ- 
is isms, species ; neurons, reflex arcs, ‘instincts, 3s serving until it cracks reac strain 
ganglia, “complexes, attitudes, ‘persons. of recalcitrant facts; and of the quest for 
‘social sciences, groups, “social ‘new “conceptual structures w which | will seem 
movements, institutions, “communities, as more satisfactorily to fit, rationalize, and 
units of consideration ¢ or manipulation, We 
isolate processes: and also” situations, The 
analogy | helpful in interpreting the idea of sit- 
situa cesses —_uation- processes. The machine cannot ‘repro- 
asp duce the flesh-and-blood flow of structure-func- 
which is the actual world. It represents this 
CONCEPTIONS OF STRUCTURE AS CAUSES = by a series of ‘stills’ or ‘frames’ which 


The weds * ‘pattern’ and ‘structure’ iin can be flashed more rapidly than the retina can 
recover. The film is a series — of ‘stills,’ po 


ot suggest static pictures = nreal -traying sequence of situations, but the re- 
cross- sections of actuality. There is is pattern sponses of the observer, over- Japping. give the 
do structure through time as well as in ; illusion of continuity. To examine and analyze 
Space, flux of events we have to select a single 


‘The patterns or configurat ons we momentary snapshot which will ‘stop’ the 


_ Whether we call them visions, histories, ‘ide- - motion and permit a alysis. — is analysed 


the future, since predictive assumptions in this connection a forthcoming book by 
ey, , too, are part of the emergl situation- Edward Haskell, United ‘Nations and Unified Sci- 
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ing plant, with a similar illusion of continuity, 


attempt is to use the analysis, as a ‘map. 
eal with ‘situation-processes,’ on the e 


(Not all social control is human: 
_ other hand, we force ourselves to recognize the 


social control on | 
Subhumans. 


Ada Sheffield. In the case history the situa- 
tion is apt to be analyzed or or re-examined and re- lation,’ 
defined as of given dates; and the dates of under observation; the objective of study 


id appraisal are apt to be periods of personal | or ud of social control may be mere analysis or it 
family crisis in | which solution of a conflict may be a means to the: con- 


requires: that the situation be redefined; also 
probably enlarged by inclusion or addition of 

‘new ’ factors from agencies and areas: *ipre- 
‘outside’ the situation. 


such succeeding critical period the situa- 


trols, 
observable events) ‘cause’ other situations; 


t is unique, there are > suffi 
Krueger have used the the crisis- -sequence similarities between even human events 


Spot-maps, which by symbols abstract the dis- their approximateness is borne in mind. 
_ tribution of certain phenomena at a given pe- 


riod. Again, static pictures are helpful _ order make 
only if subsequent change be ‘sufficiently slow 
not to vitiate the results of its use. are 


_ the total flow of events (to wit, the univ verse) 
more useful if a series of spot-maps, a situation-_ certain observable 


= time. Theoretically ‘spot-maps could be taken, _ indicate may be usefully considered ‘as if? 
43 like snapshots from a stationary observation they” were "separable as functional unities, 

bie _ balloon, often enough and long enough rg without distorting the adjustive usefulness of — 
run off like a fast motion picture of an _unfold- our evaluations 
The | generalizations themselves can never 


_ so that one could watch the human ecological — be taken as representing one hundred per if 
landscape squirming and metamorphosing before 


r 
his very eyes. Series of demographic maps and cent of actuality. But, as long as more 0 


h ll _ less approximation and distortion is thus 
graphs, co ectively showin ulation 
4 g pop admitted and allowed» for, less 


‘me between mere sequence and real ‘cau-- 


aa * is hoped that such general semantic. 
as this may provide a sounder se 
of thinking tools for t the analysis | of human i 
social controls, 


upon mere regularity of sequence day 


‘TROL AND CAUS: 

all human control. situation- “Processes 


seems to ‘be to 


V” implies response by the ¢ ntrolled phenomena, in the sense f inductive logical 


influence,’ are the common elements — 


we assume that certain situations (concrete, Pe 


tion is converted. How it is redefined and per- _ that there is no event (out-come) that does _ 
relabeled also has its effect, as a come out ‘preceding’ events ; and that, 


to make | generalizations interesting and ten- 
In community | studies our cross- -sections are - tative prediction anc and manipulation useful, if 4 
however, it is “necessary to abstract from 
units of consideration 


4 
sequence, taken at intervals, can give us a which experience or experiment (ie, 
trend, i.e., a time-structure, or pattern- -through- rected and controlled experience) seems to 


sation’; and also between prediction based | 


and and prediction based upon the 


nce of ‘ ‘causes, factors ferential to 


cause 
posit 
form 


arma 


front 
such 
tion. 
-aspec 
lower 
in res 
do th 
‘nate 
= 
ized, 
capa 
of resi 


| ig then a past. situation, is is sig- _“Shanghaiino” sailor ciecting 
or useful will then depend the 
«Beever 
‘caus 
mi 
nan 
46 
Pang 
Stratec 
accider 
time, v 
| rt 


method— - through and se- 
lective observation and statistical devices, or resistance, pe response, regression, ‘de. 
cal ‘demonstration.’ reciprocal influence, which account for the 
critical between human possibilities of control processes. The tissues 
controls and other ‘ causation’ _ processes was i in which these capacities are found seem to _ 
ts explained by the late psychiatrist William — bei in the so- called vegetative and autonomic 
Alanson ‘White, on The Meaning of Dis- system (glands, fluids, ete.) and i in the 
i ease (an essay in medical philosophy which — synaptic processes of the higher nervous 
physician: should read).* In ‘lifeless’ system. Sy mbolism, feeling-tone, and (on 
causation, there are irreversible or irrevo- the physiological level) the ‘affect,’ or com-— 
cable changes in segments of the space- a plex gradient of bio-chemical tensions in the 
manifold; and, following the second law of organism, seem to provide the linkage b 
thermo- -dynamics, , the universe‘ moves’ tween er,’ ‘unconscious, bio- mechan 
through time ‘toward ultimate equilibrium 
and stagnation. In ‘life,’ an ‘eddy’ is set up, 
‘in which, for a time, ‘metabolism maintains a temporary resistance found 
sort of gyroscopic resistance to universal protoplasm, this partial, relative, approxi- 
causation outside itself. mate ‘reversability’ in living tissue may be 
i To the extent that living protoplasm de Be what makes possible, or is the essence of, ah 
posits a non-living frame, or otherwise take the other ‘re’ -processes: at re-cognition, re- 
form in relatively set structure g.,acrab’s collection, re- “flection, even re- ‘formation, or 


armament- structure or man ’s exteroceptive -re-generation. The processes called memory 


stem) so as to defend or attack at the con- 
frontiers of its ‘own control’ or ‘identity,’ 

such ‘structural’ or ‘ organic’ specializations in 

“are subject to ‘external, ’ irreversible causa-— epetition of sufficiently similar i 

tion. on. Relatively speaking, the ‘structural’ tis tissue is admitted. And, while ‘space- 

"aspects of organisms are ‘theee which show time in 1 general, like Shakespeare, does not 
lower rate of living (i.e., change more slowly - epeat, the protected eddy o of living structure 43 ‘=: 
‘in response to changing surroundings) than seems to be able to re- -turn, re- trace, re-store. 
do those more plastic, ‘Telatively indetermi __ its re-sponses, to re-cognize or re-member Te ; 


nate and are called semblance and difference, thus creating the 


‘ited, such labile tissues are to that extent - experiences “were totally disparate, - there 
capable of reversing their own processes, — _ would be no common ground to do the 

of resisting change and of initiating external changing. Con- n-sciousness, meaning knowing day 
While the impossibility ot in riences by ‘Tecognizing ‘identity’ underlying 


change, or disparity with respect to ‘some- 


_ ordinary structure-functions can be 

Stated statistically by the laws: of chance thing recognized as s comparable. 

and probability, living matter is so ‘organ- _—Giddings’ ai analyses: ‘suggested an evolu 
“ine that the e impossibility of reversal under tionary gradient of causal processes, begin- 

accidental o or r actually controllable conditions — ning with contained heat or latent energy. and 
becomes an improbable possibility. Space- ‘mere ‘motion,’ rising” to metabolism, re- 
time is. not thereby reversed; but Jiz ving “sponse to stimulus, interstimulation and re 


_structure- functions sections of space- sponse, pluralistic behav ior, and co 


yet relatively un- stals and chemicals 


hite, William The Meaning of Dis- 
ease, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1926, PP. Macmillan, New York 
also Studies in the of Human Society, 


| 
1 
n § — 
y 
it | 
— 
» 
> 
&@ | 
s 
| 
— 
— 
: 
small 


ed units (control situa- effort, ei 

of 

tal bodies are now considered as “composed e animate, vegetable, and animal nature, | 

millions of ‘ ‘ultimate’ unit adv 

ete. , and the regularity of chemical responses 

is attributed to the stability. of averages 

arge aggregates of similar ‘units.’ ’ The in- 

dividual molecule or r quantum is considered 


= unpredictable—though — its actual behavio sues, so, in the world at large, we find un- 


have been determined by that infinity o predictability in the ‘sub- -microscopic ‘quan- | 


tdi: 
a 


As in the organism, where White finds | 


“causes’ which i ‘is the then universe. Or, for ta’ at and in persons a the 


‘infinity ‘of cau causes > we | may y substitute = other. The contrast is accounted for in that 
of the "configuration of the universe neither extreme provides an aggregate of 
= at a given moment, to which an infinity of similar units sufficient for the laws of cha 
causes would be conceived as the approached to give our minds material for calculation 


of probabilities. . The paradox is thus ‘ ex 


We are wont to speak of determinism as ‘plained’ terms of the further paradox, 


characterizing a situation in which every- 


_ ble, and of free behavior also as a situation of quanta-i -in- -bulk, which we know as ‘mat- 
in ‘which one’s personal acts are controlled and we can predict the behavior o 
and predictable. This ambiguity of the human beings in masses, both predictions 
phrase ‘controlled and predictable’ con- eing conditional ‘upon reasonable ‘ perma- 
“a _ fusing. It may be cleared up by noting that nence’ of the assumed constants in the 
under determinism the controls are all de- equation (‘structure of the situation’ ) In 
| by other than human factors,  surance-tables cannot tell you when any par- 
prediction arises from experiment or objec- person is going to do his dying; but 
tive calculation of probabilities (natural (barring epidemic, war, or other — 
law); while in any animate behavior, and — _ ble variable external to the selected situa- 


especially in human behavior, there emerge tion) they are a‘safe bet” 
types of unitary reaction which are un ‘unpre- bh 
dictable because the combination of factors ere, again, that the laws of ¢ 


the basis of insurance. In an early prototype of 
is so complex as to be unique. ‘The resultant yP ype 
insurance, the ‘Tontine,’ several persons born — 


(while admittedly part of the Totality and same year contributed equally to. a fund 


caused thereby and therethrough) may be which by 


7.2 


7 3 considered as emerging ‘freely’ as a novel — they bet on their longevity. Lloyd's, the great 

; .. product from within the organism itself, ; oe English insurance house, will insure many things 

subsuming all its own causative ‘past’ in beside fire, life, and the like—e. g. , shipping, 

own causative a unique ‘per- date of coronation, etc. Lloyd’ s gigantic business 
gonal’ response "possible by so selecting and pricing 


2 
ae which it momentarily, ‘participates. Among * risks that they bet, not merely on particular 
e such responses are some which prove capable _ Chances but on a mass of betting-events, the 


’ ks of which may vary widely in character, 
f rousing other sentient beings: they then 
“contro ‘Further or but which offset each other sufficiently ree 


or ace the total i.e., increase the 
“ability of profit. 


P Macmillan, ew Yor ity, 1922, pp. 249-200; h hi h would 
' The Scientific Study of Human Society, University uy of 
North 1924, PP. I-14, otherwise be P edictabie only by the di 
» and | possi. or is too to be ” icta- 


“al 
= 


tions), hee a ‘reversibility’ suggesting that Control of the controls (telesis) hie son 
living matter. But even these experimen- been achieved in varying degrees" over 


unpredictability. and controllability in the 
“lowliest and again i in the most complex tis- 


that the most certain things we have are the § 
thing is theoretically controlled and predicta- dws oF of chance! We can predict the behavior jf 
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trolled, we consider Predictable i in result. 
= so doing we introduce into any previously un- ball B and its” ‘motion is “transmitted” to 
7 controlled prediction-situation a new element ball etc. In common. sense e terms, A 
© which was not included in that aggregate of ‘ca causes > B to move, is the cause of B’s 
data upon which the previous prediction had change of behavior. But common-sense here 
been based. If the earlier prediction be thus has § simplified « events for practical purposes. a 
~ prevented £ from fulfillment, we have not then al The statement, if interpreted, assumes that A 
‘violated’ or | ‘disproved’ determinism. provides the: differential cause, the element 

ts merely that we have enlarged the area that makes the difference in B if all other 

_ within which the determination of a par- i facts remain constant or constant enough to 2 

ticular subsequent event (situation- thet negligible in the equation. The level of 
would have to be calculated. Any area of be- _ the air Pressure, the 

- havior which becomes subject to human con 

trols becomes thereby unpredictable except — 
4 “by the | person or persons exercising, or know mealies became suddenly a var- : 
ing the: facts of, such controls. instead of a constant, , the result would 
‘The » study of human controls of the statis : 
sort has as an objective rs is 

the special knowledge which ‘may enable its ; but it, “too, is a “resultant of unnumbered | % F 
possessors to use their internal -Tesources to “vectors in the total situation preceding. To 

control in unique ways their own or others 
“responses, i in the controller’s_ interest, thus indispensable with the exclusive. “Radicals 
rendering them subject to the will.’ Render and religionists are apt to be monistic in es ' 
ing others subject to one’s will implies a dif ‘Tegard to causation. The same fallacy is is com- 

ferent. form of predictability from that of g mitted when people blame or credit a group, a 
averages. In a sense, sociologists hope —_ + ‘party, a law, a single” condition, or a act, 
are attempting to learn for human ‘quanta’ — or person in past or present—or_ even an 
what doubtless looked equally impossible for = intellectual movement or idea, for some cur- 


early chemists . and physicists in their study, — rent event or situation, forgetting that, even 
for example, gases—namely, the uni- if their ‘facts’ true, they ignore ‘other 


formities of their behavior under comparably — ¥ facts, as well as the complex nature of the © 

similar” conditions, and the uniformities of factors they do name. A race, a 
their change under standardized changes | in or a church may | thus be made a scapegoat 

situation; and purpose, viz. for the or is given undue | ‘credit.’ 


are Bop in a given situation that the effects 
duce especially at ‘critical indispensability historic _configura- 
points (eg. volatilization, revolution) and tions and "movements g., Christianity, 


thereby incr increase ‘controllability. Renaissance, Reformation, 


VERSUS MULTIPLE CAUSATION are forgot. Persons are likewise subject to. 


Billiard- balls have , for some reason, ‘ this fallacy of causal unilinearity: as when 


“come - hackneyed for the illustration ‘of ane editor i is held exclusively responsible | for — 
mechanical causation as | have the | poor over- _— his | paper’ “i policy, , or when a single c commit 


“Cf. Stoic philosophy developed in a period when when a criminal is blamed as. exclusive 


“lite 
little that was “external to a man” was subject to > cause of a crime-situation. Individualistic 


the will, at least for the philosopher-slaves of Rome. ‘ e 
All the Works of Epictetus . . . (Elizabeth Car- philosophies ethics usually rest on 


ter, transl.), s. Richardson, London, 1758, I, ho similar To 
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We are to add the 


and distracts one from specific modifiabl not x’ and integrate the situation. ae situa 
| i - factors. All blame, by drawing and withdraw- a Thomas and Znaniecki presented, in the an € 
attention, end. by rousing hate, another Note” of The Polish Peas- proce 
intelligent analysis and control difficult. ant,° another phase of partial vs. integral such 
_ Many thinkers and investigators have in- (objects, conditions, cultural stimuli to as of 
nee "dependently. contributed to the situational which values are attributed by atti clude 
‘ ‘ approach, or used it, in recent years. George - tudes). To appraise a problem as if it con if the 
and d Mary Boole, English” symbolic _phi- sisted solely of the one or the other phase is as in 

aps losophers, were forerenners of Thomas and to intensify the problem; such an approach said 1 
of situational thinking. They set up a a non-problem situation may even create Th 

; § a bolic formula for the solving of problems _ the problem. To the known element must be [ij now 1 


of personal "valuation: + not-x = 


by) w hich they meant that x, a problem-sit- 2: iable, whereupon the total situation appears 
uation could always be solved by enlarging selbstverstindlich, clarified by the very proc- in otf 
ess of and Te- raypthesis. _A workable 


area a to include the apparently i incongruous 


up “higher plane, from which both the attitudes and the values 
the two: elements can be seen asa s oral "Follett, Lasker, Lindeman, and others of ciogene 
(integer, To view one ’s own or the Inquiry’ group used a a ‘similar 
-dlient’s problem individualistically, for ex- to inter- -group-conflict situations: each side 929); 
Tee _ ample, is to ignore the “non-x” which ~ 4 was to be led to define the situation in terms | 


Vii ili 
to the situation if it is to 


added the knowledge of the unknown var- . = 


— 


a inclusive of the differ- 


Mowrer"™ -Krueger,’” applying and the 

“of to experience wholes, or ‘Thomas’ idea of defining problem situations 

patterns as wholes. We see patterns in in terms of ‘crisis,’ traced family problem the 

perience or abstract them from experience; from crisis-situation to crisis-sit- City, 

and we complete the patterns mentally or uation, Krueger called these situations Crofts, 

sent itself. This power or tendency The vy writer would consider each such 

‘ead to hallucinations or rationalizations;® as snapshot cross: Social 

on the other hand, it may lead to dis- section of situation- -process, a “configura-- PP. 150- 

coveries through hypothesis, to solutions of tion changing as it passes through the tem- 

___ problems by interpolation,® or by analogy, s poral dimension, which we can grasp best Stato 

ae or to prediction by extrapolation (project- by analyzing it as at critical moments it =f nee, 

_ ing) of curves or trends beyond the present, _ presses itself upon the participants or is de- Murchisc 

fined | by them and by observers. W hat we Child Ps 

_ "Boole, Becks Psychology as Thomas, ‘William Isaac, and Znaniecki, Florian, 93 

Factor in Education” (10901), in The Works . sees ae. The Polish Peasant in Europe and Americe, Univer- a bt 

W. Daniel Company, London, 1931, II, p. 790. nvironn 

 *Cf. Burke, Kenneth, Permanence and 30, 54-56. 1938, PP. 

Republic, City, 1935: PP. 17- Mowrer, Ernest Russell, Family Disorganiza- As 

and University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1927, une, 19 

_ * Poincaré Henri The Foundations of Sc- 195-220, 254- 256. (Cites Krueger’s analyses.) St 

sonality 


ee Krueger, E. “A of Incom- 


Sociologi 
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Be. 


then have is a sequence of definitions of the . 


estimate. of ‘chang’, ‘evaluation of 
a " f, based A situation process 1S not : a , monad: it 1s 
pers ‘recognized as a space-t -time— 
‘such multi-dimension For, lifted out (abstracted) from the space- 

Te 7 a it is ‘defn y enlarge | in that it can be dealt with and shared with | Be 

e date of the new de nition to in- others: as a unity which can be envisaged, Pp 


hat defi nd its definers; and, .— 
! ‘dd that definition and its definers; an > and in or toward which Passive or active 
‘if the problem be solved by the new ‘elements | Fi Ne 


to have re-solved itself. taching to such words as individual, society, 
The situation (group, cultural factors) is institution, or even group. It suggests an 
now recognized as a unit of consideration 4 ‘open system,’ i.e., 


13 14 
crime, * in leadership, in child intrusions or influences from space- time out- 
i 


in other fields less familiar to the writer. 
A child’s case history may shila e 
Stack, with hospital, protective society, school ‘nurse, 


1929), 1030, PP 282 (abstract Boisen, A. T., if 
(1929), tomy, “truant, a nuisance, a delinquent, 


‘gion,” Religious ‘Bimcsiion, XXIII, March 1028, _ foster- child, a criminal ; in other words, at each 
pp. 201- crisis the situation is redefined with a new label. 


Sutherland, Edwin H., Criminology, 

pincott, Philadelphia, 1924, pp. like a turnstile through which persons ‘from 
“Murphy, Gardner, and Lois Barclay, Ex many walks of life,’ each along his unique path, 
mental Psychology, Harper, New York City, 1931, pass, if they have the right ticket, z.e., conform | 

pp. 341, 358-359, 408; Bartlett, F. C., Psychology 0 some pattern which the abstract terms of that 

and the Soldier, University Press, Cambridge, 1927, Jat Y ill fit Th y t the 3 

with Leadership in the Extra- Curricular Activities situation for good or ill,” a and the | person passes — 

of the High School, Teachers College, New York -on—perhaps to the ‘crisi 

City, 1933; Young, Kimball, Social Psychology, - agency. om 

Crofts, New York City, 1936, 61-363; Russell, er : 
Bertrand, Power, York City, 1938, aggregates, s stat ist) al 
PP. 42-46; Cowley, W. H., “Three Distinctions in ds can isolate factors significant for the 

the Study of Leaders,” Journal of Abnormal and aggregate effect, and these, of course, are Ma 


Social Psychology, XXIII, July-September, 1928, 8, — 

PP. 150-151. Plant, James Stuart, Personality and the Cultural — 
_ “Eg., Richards, Esther Loring, “The Réle of Pattern, Commonwealth Fund, New York i 
Situation in Psychopathological Conditions,” Mental = Olson, Willard e “The Diagnosis and Treat- 
Hygiene, V, July, 1921, pp. 449-467; Biihler, Char- ment of Behavior Disorders of Children,” Yearbook, 
lotte, “The Social Behavior of the _¢ hild oe the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Murchison, Carl Allenmore (Ed.), A Handbook i XXXIV, February 1035, pp. 363-307, especially p 
Child Psychology, Clark ‘University Press, Worces- 

ter, 1931, pp. 392-431, especially PP. 400-400, 412- es Queen, Stuart Alfred, and Mann, Delbe 
413; Plant, James Stuart, “The Individual and His | 

Environment,” Educational Trends, VI, April-May 1925, pp. 16-20; Sheffield, Ada Eliot, Social Insight 
1938, pp. 32- 373 Plant, James Stuart, “Mental Hy in Case Situations, Century, New 
giene Aspects of the Family,” Fomily, XIII, April 
June, 1932, especially pp. 30-45, 120-123; Plant, Cf. Healy, William, “The Psychology of a 
James Stuart, “Cultural Patterns as Affecting Per- a Situation . . . ,” in The Child, the Clinic and the J 
sonality | Structure,” Publications of the American Court, ‘New "Republic, ork ‘City 1927) P 


Society, XXVI, 1932, 188 (abstract); 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
i a valuable indicators for social control of the _— Finally, from the point of view y of control 
total situation-process. The chances are that it is ; important in case-work educa- 
¥t- - the indicated factor in the group-situation- tional, etc.) not to limit attention merely to 
result would be significant in a given per- variable factors’ singled out as significant by 
sonal case-situation- process within that a Statistical analysis. To do so would be to 
Boy and possibly in the same e aggrega confuse actual variation 1 or constancy with 
re. potential modifiability or unmodifiability. A 


4 


to be unless situation ‘may prove to 
interpretation is held within the limits of _ highly ‘significant in a particular case; and 
logical applicability. On the a constant in the mass and there. 
hand, the limited validity of analyses or pre- fore ignored or considered inevitable in plan- 


nomena "(numbers time- -units) 
is invalid and useless. It should clearly recognized that, i relatio 
‘In every case-history (situation- -process) the field of human controls we cannot may c 
in a given aggregate we might find a giv en our cake and eat it too. The more power [MM tors as 
yet for a given case the ‘relation of and skill you and I gain in planning and Althou 
that: ‘factor’ in “space a and time to ‘the other — controlling the behavior of groups and in- I this fa 
factors in the total situation (as analyzed stitutions and communities, the less con- tributi 

by 3 abstraction into ‘ ‘factors’ ) might —be- fidently can the mass membership of such [i ynders 
totally different: from. its ‘significance in a communities directly attempt to control or It seen 
neighbor case with a different temporal back- = to predict their own behavior, The be ® interac 
ground» and apperceptive- mass. Indeed all havior of people who retain personal freedom pil mu 
the factors under consideration, and shown is predictable by others only terms of the 
in the aggregate to be significant, might be averages. Their controls, are Targely student 
demonstrated a particular case, yet be ternal: and unpredictable even by the done n 


‘more | or less neutralized or transmitted in themselves, except in so far ‘as the tionshiy 


‘their ‘outcome by some ‘non-x,’ some un- subjects conscious insight and self- duces 

analyzed, unabstracted, unfactored variable; control. Only by holding expert planners Te; 
_ or even by the order in which the original — democratically responsible to those planned- lation | 
. factors” entered or emerged | in the total sit- for, can the latter maintain in some sense them it 
uation- -process. In n case M, a factor pre- control over their own n situation- -Processes.* purpose 

viously latent may be essential to the effect Freedom remains a function of power.” First, 
af 5 of another factor not yet entered or active; _ Personal freedom in a democracy. depends tends ‘te 
“| “sq both factors ‘may, therefore, be ‘differential | on the power to defend one’s s internal con- and ma 


trols from encroachment by ‘external power, them. ‘ 4 
and to hold one’s . responsibile for such ——~ 
encroachments | on ‘others’ freedoms. 7 Pe, 

lationshi and of the Direction of Social Proc- 


Causes’ in another simultaneous case, bu 


a neutral constants in cases M and 0.74 
— *Sorokin, Pitirim A., “The Principle of Limits 


Cf. “Reactions to "Predictive Assumptions, of Adjusi 
eases,” Publications of the American Sociological | American Sociological Review, Il, August 1937, PP: 454-460, 
Society, XXXVI, 1932, Pp. 10-27, 508-517; “Democracy and Responsibility,” Christian 
™Cf. Sorokin, Pitirim A., CXIX, February 15, 1940, pp. 74-76. types” a 


Planning Possible?” American Sociological Review, ™Cf. Whipple, Leon, The Story of Civil Liberties They 
se t in the United States, Vanguard Press, New York writer is 


February 1936, pp. 12- 
Studies of causation in Healy, 1927, 1, and passim; also Russell, but the r 
consistence 
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Indian 

ate less history information than those who assume more autocratic roles, This may 

result from the fact that students in American schools nd 

site not respond effectiv ely to democratic 

vat- Wy ECOGNITION of the fact that education poken of as dic ctatori and the 
is a social process suggests the pos- ‘dictators. Second, the friendly, congenial 
a sibility that an analysis of the social teacher _ who attempts to associate with : 
,n relations involved in the learning situation pupil as a companion and helper. For con-— 
ave F may contribute to our knowledge of the fac- venience we might | call this a friendly or 
wer tors associated with the learner’ s achievement ve democratic type of _telationship and the 
and Although educators generally have accepted — - teachers who maintained such relations with — 


this fact, sociologists have not made the their pupils as friendly teachers. T 


tribution which Tuttle? feels is necessary for tion that we would like to answer is which 

uch understanding t the -teaching- learning process. of the 

ot Its seems certain that the nature of the social results in the greater more 

be interaction between the the learning on the part of the pupils, 


Although he seems to deplore the idea, 


Ol ot the learning. ‘Ho owever, neithe Valler* takes the position that the teacher 
in 

— students of education nor : suclalnagiens have — must dominate the students in order to make 

er’ He done much to discover what type of rela- i them learn. This is necessary in his opinio 

the tionship between the teacher and pupil | because of the presence of conflict between _ me 


duces the most favorable results. 
Teachers take many different roles in r of teachers to get satisfactory results with- 
ed- TS lation to their pupils? and interact with out domination. While recognizing the prev- Baha 
nse them in many different ways, but for our _alence of conflict in the school room Finney i 

SB purposes we might set up two general types.° and Zeleny maintain that “accommodation 
t. & First, the dominating, aloof teacher “who 4. e., the opposite of conflict or an identifica-_ 


-&® (ends to set himself apart from his eogrenal — tion of interests, techniques will increase the 
efforts of students, improve the efficiency of 


on- and maintains a certain social distance from 2 
‘might be instruction, and foster mental health for both 
_ the teacher and t the -Pupils.”* Both 1 these 


_ the teacher and the pupil and the inability 


‘Harold s. ‘Tuttle, A Social Basis of Education, 


454-460, — See also the | paper the same author entitled “The 
These concepts are in poe nature ideal- Melee Roles,” in J. S. Roucek, Foundations of 
types” as used by Max Weber and his phen. . Educational Sociology, Crowell, New York, 1942, 
They have not been validated to the extent that the PP. 204-222. cre 

Writer is assured that all would accept such types, — * Ross L. Finney and Leslie, Zeleny, An Introduc 
but the results a study seem to verify their tion to Educational ‘Sociology, 
Company, 1034), pp. fi 
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z teachers. The ratings on this “ 


erage school and suggest extensive 


emer - students’ ‘ratings of the teacher’s : ability 


ever, in to the efficiency 
i the dictator and friendly teacher roles with 4 
in the present school situation. Waller main- 
that the teacher must dominate and 
dictate to be efficient while Finney and students considered 
Zeleny feel that such teachers are less effi- teachers. by the students. 
cient than the friendly ones.” _ Although the qualitative judgments on 
Psychologists and supervisors have ‘main- “this question were in general agreement there 
tained that friendliness, -congeniality, help- had been 
fulness and fairness are associated with effi- dence that students actually learned more 
ciency in the learning process. This | opinion when their teachers were friendly and con- 
been supported by some studies which genial with them. 
measured efficiency in learning by qualita- An objective analysis of this hypothesis 


‘tween: thee two rz ratings ; was . 64 which j in- 
_ dicates that the teachers who had the more 
friendly congenial -Telationship their 
‘more efficient 


(a: 


Al 


- tive judgments, Hart® found that 80 percent was made in a study of 66 United States 
3725 “high ‘school seniors considered the History teachers in the rural consolidate 
‘teacher whom they liked best as ‘their best high “schools 12 north central Indiana 
teacher. Among ‘the most frequently n men- counties.’ After all pertinent variables 
tioned reasons | for - liking the teacher men- as age of pupils, size of school, size of classes, 
~ tioned best were such things as: (1) is help- . previous knowledge of history, and teaching 
w with school work, (2) good-natured, "materials were eliminated the mean gain in 
sense of humor, (3) ‘human, friendly, com- knowledge of United States History during 
panionable, one of us. These high school a period of 60 days was was obtained for the 
rated the whom they char- pupils of each of these 66 teachers. The 
acterized by these terms as their best teacher 1275 United States students of 
as well as the best liked one in four-fifths of — these teachers replied to a series of questions 
judgments were indicated in lations with them, These data were set up 
‘study of the relation of person-person inter-— contingency tables with gains in 
aa action between teachers and pupils to the 
. pupils’ rating of teaching ability made by on 
the writer.° A scale was constructed to meas- the other variable in each case. The Chi- 
- ®See Leopold Von Wiese and Howard Becker, the probability that differences as large a 
Systematic Sociology, John W iley and Sons, those between the observed and the 
- York, 1932, for classification of the forms of inter ‘ae pected frequencies would occur by chance." 
The recent experiments in democratic, auto- between Teachers and Pupils and Teaching Effec 
cratic and laissez-faire organization of groups made — tiveness,” Journal of Educational Research, Nees 
> _ by Kurt Lewin and his associates at Iowa Sol ber 1940, pp. 242; also Wilbur Brookover, “Teacher- 
= ity are pertinent in relation to this problem. See — Pupil Relations and Their Influence on Teaching 
K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. White, “Patterns of Ability,” M.A. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1939. 
- Behavior in Experimentally Created So- | ™ Wilbur Brookover, “Relation of Social Factors 
cial Climate,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1939, to Teaching Ability,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
10: 271-200. Also Papers by Kurt Lewin, Thoma ay Wisconsin Library, 10943, for a complete report of 
_ French, Ronald Lippitt and Alex Bavelas in Goodwi the study. This work was done under the super 
Watson (Ed.), Civilian Morale, Reynal and Hitch- ision of Dr. T. C. McCormick to whom the writer 
cok, New York, 1942, 
*Frank Hart, Teachers and Teaching 10,000 ™T. C. McCormick, Elementary Social Statistics, 
School Seniors, Macmillan, New York, 1934. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942, pp. 203 ff., for 
_ “Person- Person Enteraction of statistical methods used. 


greatly indebted for many valuable suggestions. 


the sense of friendliness or intimacy on on 
the part of high school s students toward their 


Interaction Scale” were then checked against 


as “teacher.’ ” The Pearsonian correlation be. 7 


objective or quantitative | 


history information as one variable and the | 
pupils’ responses to one of the questions as | 


square test was then applied to determine 


pe 
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tivities: 
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indicate a real relationship, the coefficient of this teacher is fair?” ( 6) “Is this teacher 
‘contingency was calculated to determine the helpful to you in your work?” (7) “Do you 
amount of the relationship. The direction of confide in this teacher and ‘tell him your 


the was by inspec- 


| 


3 
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‘Results of Tests of Relationship with Mean Gains i in a. 4 


Coefficient of Direction of 


him? 

Does this join in your recreational ac- 


Do went ott to have this te acher join in 


‘cial recreational V 


I this teacher helpful to you in your work? yi 


Do you think this teacher is a 


Do you ‘this his ace 


some cones a few than 1275 students 


ectiv 
y mean gains pupil ‘information than 
mo were rated less favorably. Fa- 
ions. vorable- response to each of these questions 
There are low (c = +23 OF but sig- seems indicative of a congenial personal te 
nificant and consistent negative correlations lationship within which the interaction 
@ctween the pupils’ answers to seven of the relatively and democratic. Therefore, 
mequestions: asked and mean gains in pupil the inference is that among this group of = 
pnformation. These seven questions are: (1) men United States History teachers of elev- 
‘Is this teacher friendly enth-grade students, the ones who have the 
im?” (2) “Does this teacher join in your more congenial or friendly relationships with Pe, 
recreational activities?” (3) ‘ “Do you — their students tend to be less € eactive teach 
methis teacher personally?” (4) “ ‘Do you like ers of history, 
0 have this teacher join in your social a wiles hree other questions s ‘show slight but sig . 


— ROLES ACHERS AND PUPIL! 
nst — 
inst 
ity. 
teachers whose students “most frequently 
in- MR signs of the differences between the observed rated them favorably (i.e., “always friend Beypa (Li 
TaBLE 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 1275' SrupENT RESPONSES TC 
‘hi. scussed here or did not show signi estions 
here or did not show significant correlation with gains in information, 
would occur bv chanc h atamary fue nercent lev us 
as 
i's 
ra 
ung 
of 
er | 
ics, | | 
| 


ig 
ificant curvilinear corvélations with mean ther undesirable traits. 
gains in information: (1) “Do you respect The general conclusion | resulting 


teacher for his academic ability?” (2) State is that for the given Stroup of 


“Deo you think this teacher is a ‘sissy’?” United States History teachers a low bu & 
(3) “Do you think this teacher i is peculiar?” ft significant negative association exists be JM sary it 
The patterns of relationship for these three tween mean gains in pupils’ information and ‘patter 
factors are somewhat varied. There is a athe degree of friendliness or congeniality in 

curvilinear r relationship between ‘pupil gains personal relationship | which the teacher has [MM tion, | 
in_ information and 1 respect t for academic his pupils. likely 


ability. Teachers above the average in pupil result is quite interesting in view of This 

gains are more ‘respected than teachers of findings of earlier studies. Other studies* teache 

© e. less than | average e effective eness, but the latter a have indicated a positive r relationship be- fm to be 
oe are more respected than those with average — tween the friendliness of teacher-pupil rela rather 


gains in information. This suggests a a some- t tions and the r ratings of teaching ability. This ME groups 
blurred positive relationship between position: has long been taken by educator a simil 
the pupils’ respect for their teachers and who consider friendliness , helpfulness, and on gro 
_ the pupil gains credited to the latter. A other evidences of congeniality to be ; asso- J esting | 


similar relationship exists between sissiness ciated with good teaching. Such a position 9% experin 
and gains in information. Ratings of “very” — . is not supported by the results of this study. JM that if 


_and “somewhat” “sissy” are more common It is conceivable, of course , that such fac autocre 
teachers with average gains than either tors may be positively associated with other just te 
a poorer ones. Superior and very criteria of good teaching than the one we & activity 


“a superior teachers of history, however, used here. It is possible that the 
‘more frequently considered ‘ “sissy” than the teachers whom the students consider espe- 
be low average and poor - history teachers. If cially friendly, whom | they most ‘frequently ; 
“sissiness’ -Tegarded as an ‘undesivable confide i in n and and who j join in 


SS ss desirable ratings. Ratings of “very” a and on their pupils; but eae tests have 
“somewhat” ” peculiar are most frequently generally indicated that they are slightly 


4 ratings of | “not at all” peculiar are “of information 


consider sissy or peculiar. “relation- “indicate a consistent pattern ¢ of 
ships which show that teachers with average it seems impossible to reject. them, When 
above average gains in history in- examined in terms of the traditional teacher. 
i are more frequently rated as sissy _ pupil patterns of expectancy a an interprets: 
peculiar than less effective | teachers tion is suggested. 
_ therefore” tend to substantiate the other traditional pattern of ‘relationship i is | 
negative relationships noted above. They ralso one conflict or struggle in wl which the | 
indicate that teachers who have more must maintain the dominant role i if 


ot Tess | effective history teachers than “those 


_ who are less congenial. The positive correla- = teacher to force him to learn. Ti this 
H rt, op. cit. and op. cit. 
gains in informa show cs art, op. 
g tion shows that the students Charles V. “LaDuke, “The Measurement of 
her 


“a respect the better | teachers for their effec- Teaching Efficiency,” Ph.D. Thesis, ‘University a 
tiveness even though they consider them un- 


We 
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= 
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ROLES OF TEACHERS AND PUPIL, ACHIEVEMENT. 


force or + dictation i is not present in the situa mosphere’ ‘much ‘more 
tion, , the student “may react (unless other- but democratic attitudes are a product of ae 
wise motivated) o on the assumption that Bad and | growth.” 15 Thus the results re- re 
learning is not desired or or at least not neces- ported here are in harmony with the Lewin 
sary in this situation. Thus, if the traditional resales. iY outh in our _ American school cul- 
patterns: Of expectancy are ‘present in tl the ture seem to react more efficiently, and per- 

minds of the students in a learning situa- - haps at haan , to domination and 


tion, the traditional teacher vole is more 


likely to stimulate ‘learning. 
does no t necessarily me attitudes por “while 
teachers must always be autocratic in order at the highest level. of attainment in ‘pupil 
to be effective teachers of information, but = learning perhaps it will be necessary to mod- 


eachers of inforn 
rather that autocracy is more effective ify the organization of our schools so that the 


groups which h expect dictation. French makes child 1 | will expect his teacher to be friendly — 
| a similar conclusion from 4% Iowa studies _and democratic rather than a eee: ‘ibs 
group activity. “One e of t e most 
esting conclusions from Kurt Lewin’s recen t “Thomas M. French, “The 


experiments in group activity is the fact Problem of Democracy,” in Civilian Morale, edited 
S that if a group has been accustomed to an by Goodwin Watson, Reynal and Hitchcock, New 
York, 1942, p.23. 


autocratic regime it takes time for it to ad- See Ronald Lippitt, “The Morale of Youth 
just to a democratic organization of Groups! i in Goodwin W atson (Ed.), ibid., PP. 119- 
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fold approach, to be | phrased i in the follow- _ kovits and the writer. It is a pleasure to record my 

ing quite: W hat are the “African 1 family indebtedness | to Dr. José Valladares, Director of the 

Bahian State Museum, who gave so liberally of his 

_* American Sociological Review, Vol. VII (Au- time in aiding this research, not only as interpreter, 
gust 1942), pp. 465-478. The term “Afro-Bahian” is but, as friend and fellow-student. _ tees 

an adaptation of “Afro-Brazilian,” a designation ae M. J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past, 


commonly used by Brazilian students of the Negro. passion, but especially ‘PP. ~61. 


an ahi are kn 
“¥ Frazier is | reviewed. The pt age African patterns held | to have resulted rived." 
white contact, when analyzed in terms of aboriginal tribal family organiza- concert 
a tion, particularly with reference to underlying sanctions, is found to exist to a study ( 
wy degree. ~The Afro-Bahian family | manifests traits to it, but sic, dai 
convict 
UNper the same thie as the first part forms” and the “African patterns of family lore.” 
the heading of this paper, Frazier has from which the present- day Afro- Fraz 
. cently presented : a brief analysis of Afro- — _ Bahian family has evolved? ‘What, in terms ture di 
ry: stroctare, considering its of this background, are the forms s of the ceeded 
z= elopment, present form (or lack of form), Afro- Bahian family as at present constituted, = techniq 
probable future.’ Frazier’s conclusions, and, in similar terms, the sanctions of this to the 
which he terms tentative and which “should institution? W hat methodological problems, howeve: 
tested by further study,” ‘briefly, as” concerns relevance, competence, and effec- odologi 
patterns of family life have of similarities and differences between work de 
tended to disappear”; Frazier’s: sketch of the Afro-Bahian family his pap 
oe | ) “Where the black family has assumed an — and that to be given here?? B® the forr 
4 ar institutional character, it has generally counter 
those elements . . which IL The s study of Negro. custom has writ- Insp 
4 have or Portuguese ten an interesting | chapter in the history of cult-hot 
‘Among the poorer classes . . . the family, United States. For in this field, analysis of great g 
be ‘ad dy yok a almost complete disregard of | the aboriginal is trace 
) “Whatever has been d of Afri forms of behavior which. are variously held  inherite 
q 4 Wee ican to have survived, disappeared or changed Tribe: 
folklore. ‘of the people and, so far as orm as resu of contact with m type of 
family relationships are concerned, these patterns. The documentation of this: here is 
are no rigid, consistent patterns of "nomenon, and an analysis of the of the 
can be traced ced to African c cul- why it prevailed have been elsewhere, | Coast 
is here to analyze these con- materials incorporated in this paper were 
‘ pee P ~ clusions , drawing on | the results of research | | gathered in 1941-42, during a field trip to study the been by 
| analysis will be made in terms of a three- |) The field- tr was carried on by Mrs. Hers “act 


on the C 
Nina Ros 
and other 
t 


+, 


| 


tern of West African family structure, citing — 
an important in the cults. 


IA ” 


cedure is unique to ‘this country. 
i in Cuba, Haiti, an a and Brazil, for example— 
every effort has been made by scholars 
working in this field to obtain as heey condi 
an account as as possible of the African base-— 

line of tradition from which | their materials | is 
are known or are assumed to have been that data” ae 
rived. * As Frazier observes for Brazil, the African family patterns have disintegrated. - ; 
concern of Brazilian students was “with more point must be made before w 
study of religious practices and beliefs, proceed to a sketch of ‘West African social 
sic, dances and folklore,” because of their As in most works in the Amer- 
conviction “that slavery changed ‘completely ican tradition which deal with the — 
the social the African cultural traits, only overt forms, 


ture did offer a field ta research, and pro- ip a 
ceeded to” his investigation, “bringing the _nored hat is, 
techniques of the North American scholar — World stresses, has y+ tg into a series of 
to the study of his problem. In doing so, extra-legal relationships, sociological 
however, he imported into Brazil the meth- reality 0 of this accommodation is 
; odological blind- spot that marks Negro re- African polygyny is held to have disap- 
na- HF search in this country. No reference to any "peared, and the psychologically invalid, but 

work describing African cultures is made in legally valid c concept of ‘ “concubine” is 


nily his paper, and only oblique ‘Teferences to the. literature, a validity it does 


the forms of African social structure are 


In speaking of a priestess headed and Dahomean peoples of WwW Africa, Who 

cult- house whose ownership passed down in _ have played the most important ro role in shap- 
the maternal line , we are told” that, “her 2 ing: Afro-Bahian culture,° isa comple x [ 
so 


great grandmother was Ewe-] -Mahin origin x 
vith 4 (sic), African tribes an among which descent of Southern Nigeria, Vol. II, p. 530, 683, inter alia; E 


is traced in the female line and property is for Dahomey, cf. M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey, Vol. 


ot pp. 137 ff. See also for the Gi, M. J. Field, Social 
inherited by males ‘on the mother’s side.” "Organisation of the Ga People, pp. 1-65. For t 


ged | Tribes do exist in West Africa where the shanti matrilineal system, wherein, however, de 
type of descent and inheritance ‘described scent on the father’s side also assumes importance, 

he: h ff., 37 ff, 45 ff 
tere is found, as, for example, the Ashanti cf. R. S. Rattray, Ashents, pp. 22 45 


ons of the Gold eng But the fact is that aie _*The Congo-Angola influences are not taken up a fy: 
_ “here, since their weight in this process cannot as 


ere, 

Coast slaves were not imported into Brazil yet be evaluated. Frazier’s statement (p. 475), that, 

q . in significant numbers, a point established aS “From the studies of Brazilian anthropologists, we 

wal firmly by documentary evidence | as it has know that Bantu culture either disappeared in ‘ ei 


the been by the findings of comparative | ethnog- Brazil o or became merged in the Bantu Candomblés 


4 

i Sudanese Ne 
with raphy, Th with the rituals and beliefs of the 

he ocial org anization of the groes,” is ‘unacceptable; on the ve very pages he cites 


Dahomean and Yoruban peoples, on the (in note 13) of an article by Ramus, this student 
other | “hand, is patrilineal, “not matrilineal.’ = gives a list of aspects of Afro-Brazilian cultural - 


my 
the traits imported from the Congo area. The literature 
his ve ‘CH, for example, the works of Fernando Ortiz — from this region is, on the whole deficient, but we 


fon the Cuban Negro, of Price-Mars for Haiti, ca. have enough information to indicate that the uni- 
Nina Rodrigues, Arthur Ramos Gilberto F ar lateral descent pattern, polygyny, and the ancestral — 


and others for Brazil. cult are among the aspects it had in common with 
_ the Yoruba, cf. P the Dehomesn- Yoruban cultures, which means th 
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-immediat nily, consisting of 


a 


man, his wife. > Or W wives, , and their children, is. ‘ 
the fundamental unit. This $ group | inhabits e.: designates as heir takes over his compound, 
compound, a series of houses surrounded i © while the headship ¢ of the extended family 
& wall or hedge. i-rgal wife has a Separate — passes to the next younger brother surviving 
; the the late chief. In 1 certain instances in 
_ Dahomey, a at least, a woman may be | head 
wives live with him in. their p> an extended family. Marriage types are 


commands wealth ‘ ‘marry” an 
* eligible girl, permitting a male friend to co 


otherwise ministering to his needs. In ‘the 
aan eS - nature of the case, however, the sex ratio 
being what it is, monogamo s matings are 


7 


head of the group; on his Sounder son 


~ cooking h his food, washing his clothes, “and | numerous among this people, and a woman 


elsewhe 
indicate 
differ 
Af rica— 
are rec 
princip: 
plicatio 
analy: sis 
organiz 
tended 


Actua 
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habit with her, and claiming, _as “father,” specializ 


_ by no means rare. Ot the offspring of her “wife.” In this case, the of two. 
Human ‘relationships within the | poly- unit goes no farther than the ex- French-$ 
gynous household are of a quality that de- tended family, whose physical symbol of principa 
vee oe ae r rives from the tensions inherent in the unity and whole unique position in society mate” a 
hating Mother and children are knit by is marked by the rule that, however large, of such 
ag bonds far ‘stronger than those which join it must always inhabit a single compound, the Fon 
father and children, even though descent in headship of which is forever retained i ed in r 
| these cultures is in the paternal line; one the female line.” 
shares one’s mother only with one’ s “own” A group of families | constitutes custody. 
: brothers and sisters, but a father i is claimed © a sib or clan, and the unity of this descent- | on the { 
: Ls by the children of all his Wives. . Each wife a group is validated by its mythologically “ol cory car 
therefore uses all her ingenuity ‘to obtain ceived ancestry. The cult of the dead, as give to 
t “a the most favorable position for her own -chil- a operative in the role of the ancestors in in- § payment 
min, 7 _ dren as against the children of her co- “wives. — fluencing everyday life, must thus be r re mm the chilc 
5 i" = Even where polygyny is sanctioned, there- garded and is actually so regarded by the 7 latter cal 
fore, the life of the group is anything but _ Africans themselves as the mechanism which, and, tho 
“calm. Songs, bitter songs of “allusion” are more than any other single cause, gives the ab of 
4 on record as ‘sung | by one wife against asi significant san sanctions to social structures. A 
rival; in the large household cliques ‘intrigue m man “woman | desires many | children so Thus 
one against the other wl when occasion arises. that t death, the proper funeral rites will § West A: 
‘One must be something ofa diplomat,” "was insure a proper place in the after- -world, As | analogo 
the prescription of the head of one such a single family grows to be an extended exists az 
household known for its smoothness | of op- family, the place of the founder will, through woman. 
eration ; in this case, life goes on with eternity, be the more important; should the marriag 
no more friction than in any relationship — group attain the stature of a sib, he may these tr 
; where people are in close and continuous look forward to a national, | of socia 
Typically, compounds are grouped i in ac- in all societies where sib- -organization the fath 
Bike - cordance with the descent of their heads, obtains, the role of the sib is to regulate ance wit 
the compounds of a series of brothers form- "marriage, But, as has been indicated, mar- ments tc 
ing what is technically called an “extended riage is an institution which takes many the affil 
a amily.” ” Sometimes an younger forms. If we refer | again to Dahomey —the spiritual 
brother will live in the compound of his problem has 1 not been as intensively his fath 
elder brother; on occasion, he continues liv- that a cl 
_ ing there even after he is married. The oldest — By, Cf. M. J. Herskovits, “A Note on Woman se the case 
q riage,” Africa, Vol. X (1937), pp. 225-341. It is Ashanti, 

7 : ¥ these traits would be reinforced under contact with to this convention, rather than a rule of matrilineal t 
: ‘4 European tradition. Cf., for example, W. D. Ham- — descent, that the inheritance of the Bahian cult-— _terminec 


a bley, “The Ovimbundu of Angola,” Field Museum center in the matrilineal mas noted by Frazier is to 
Pub., Anth. Ser., Vol. XXT (1934), P pp. 1190. 


we 
| 
| 


elsewhere, bu ‘there is ample evidence te 
indicate that the Dahomean pattern n does no no 


“tions: ‘of ‘this point of ob- 


an tended 


ctually, these 


mate” and ‘ “illegitimate.” The real op cull a a good instance of this for the area. Here, it ea 
of ‘such classification, however, is revealed in will be remembered, the entire “feel” of the 
the Fon terms for the marriage types which descent system is patrilineal; yet the rela- 
occur most frequently in each category, those _ tionship between a person and his mother 
in the first being called akwénsisi, “money-wit and her family is extremely close. Where a 


women,” and in the second xadudo, “friend- ld 
custody.” The point of divergence, then, turns” wor punis 


on the fact that marriages in the former cate- appealed to by a yo —-* sib-mate in dif- 
gory carry an obligation for the bridegroom to ~ ficulty, a maternal relative will give aid, 
sive to the father of his wife those traditional and d help bees quiet an embarras issing situation. 


children born of the marriage; while in the In the light of foregoing sketch 


the children : are members of the “underlying sanctions, let us re-examine the 
sib of their father, control over them remains ° social organization | of the Afro-Bahians to 
‘in the hands o of their mother or of her people.® _ see whether or not the picture of almost 


Thus it is to be seen ‘that: "among this complete disorganization razier presents 
cannot be resolved into a series of recog- 


West African folk, and among others where _ 
analogous marriage systems are found, there — nizable patterns of both form and sanction. 
exists an entire series of matings wherein the It must be emphasized that what we seek 


woman is free to determine the course of her are Africanisms, without reference a vi 
marriage and its permanence. And among — - degree of purity; seed we are es 
" these tribes, be it noted, no demoralization — accommodations to a new setting; ‘that | our 
‘ is neither prescription nor prediction, 


D-H of social patterns exists! ‘unde ng of proc 
Though the control of children rests” but the un 


father or mother respectively, in accord- ‘culturation.— as 
© ance with whether or not the sanctioned pay- In Brazilian scene, where al 
i ments to the family of the bride have passed, __ weighting of prestige goes to the modes of r 4% 
ie behavior of the dominant group, it is natural — a g 


y affiliation of the child, as far his 
M spiritual being is concerned, is invariably to that the Afro-Bahians, as full citizens of 
“his father’s line, since it is from the father their community, should respond to these — 
“that a child inherits his soul. This i ‘s not aly | values as do their ir fellows of European 
the case in patrilineal ‘societies; among the | descent. All the force of church and state. is - 
Ashanti, where socio-economic position is de- _ thrown behind the monogamous mating sanc-- a 
termined by affiliation i in n the maternal line ¥ tioned by a marriage ceremony performed in| 
the registry and, | later, by the 
"M.S. Herskovits, Dahomey, Vol. I, pp. 301-302. his altar. This is reflected in habits 


the the soul descends from father to child, some- 
he thing so important that it gives rise os 
ily Africa—thirteen variant forms of marriage Africs—end, in sll like 
nly fall into two Actually, in West Afri a—and, it 
ring are recognized. These types fall into two Actual 
ing fact that has im- _lihood, over all the continent both parents 
cad plications of considerable importance 
on analysis of Africanisms in New World social | 
native denominates these two and his family—the paren 
ety 
nd, 
in | 
— 
— 
als 


a legal wife is calle “Madame” as” 
the “Senhora” that i is the appellation 
any mature woman. 


From a day to several weeks before th 
marriage, a cock will be given to the egun®— 


ia even under the minimum of inter- ‘ 
Gigi racial tension that exists in Brazil, the black « egun 


— they must prove their morality in terms | 


take. Black girls are therefore believed to pair, if they are not living, « or even a grand. 
actually were under a surveillance ‘more to various ‘special churches" on the Sunday 


— feeling goes so far that, it is stated, - ement, this completes the | cycle « of ritual 
r may r result in the father’s ‘edad to the oa weeks, ‘the young n man and woman, or 
law and a forced marriage. Once married, — | she alone if he is unable or unwilling to 
w with a ring on her finger and reputation _ accompany here, go to the cemetery to pray 
: a secure, events may proceed as the pair de- to the souls of their parents, if these are not 


io termine. If compatibility develops, the mar-— _‘Tiving. 1 It is asked that they “work with God” 
ae riage may endure, and on occasion does. If _ ss for the happiness of the offspring, , and to 


The patterns of these ‘ “regular” marriages It may be objected that all ‘this i is “folk- 
are those of the > majority 0 of the population, — st lore,’ ’ and has little or nothing to do with 
though there are certain sanctions not known 4 the sociological reality that is the family. 


to whites, and which the Afro- Bahian will 1 The very fact that matings are classified as 
speak of only “ “to” ‘those who have -under- “legal” or “common- -law” marriages, how- 
standing of such things”—to quote his fa- ever, indicates that sanctions do figure in 

Ne vorite idiom. Reference is had to these. steps setting up categories and ev valuating. findings. 

mage fa to ‘the Afro- Bahian that his In the situation with which we are con- 
marriage has consent of the African cerned, and ine other ‘New World Negro 
deities and the ancestors. . These steps” are groups, what is is being studied are the sur- 
more commonly taken by the woman who vial of a non-European culture in a so 
ciety whose dominant traditions are Euro- 

terns, is the more e concerned of the two in pean in origin and character. - Hence, it is 


the consummation and continuation of critical, even where overt of 


| 
| 


“blocks the path, if there is shown another cultural stream have 
be such a one, guardian of the and the form which these take in the new 
roads, is invoked to clear the way. configuration, 
- Some two weeks before the marriage takes a As concerns the Afro-Bahian family, how- 
place, a second offering to this sé same The egun cult of the dead is Nigeria 
‘made and — r to his master, Ogu 
cares 


; for ‘ ‘the ancestors must be fed.’ In true 
BS Especially among. the darker segments of African fashion they will be called, notified 
the population are parents jealous to achieve of the impending marriage of their « “child,” 
a marriage in the legal sense for their daugh- aa to help the match prosper, and then - 
‘sent: away. Tf the bride is a widow, the  ™ term 

j of her dead husband must be fully tial poi 
* ~ folk, as many of them frankly will tell a- - propitiated; the diviner i is visited to ascertain outlinec 
2 interested in problems of m marriage, , the wishes of the dead and they are } punc- of pol; 

tiliously fulfilled lest he jealously vent his women, 
of ‘majority values, and that they cannot anger on the new spouse. As a part of this - 
za even the liberties: the mulatto may complex, a mass for dead parents” of the and ch 


-— not, husband and wife separate, each free to ensure the success of the venture. And a | 
enter into such new matings as interest and fe ‘month after the marriage, the couple return | 
give thanks to the same spirits. word a 


e 


cussed 
types it 
cerned. 


and chi 


of all te 


* sol be and, in n such ¢ cases as could be observed, parent, is offered and pilgrimages are made legally 


pos: 


i than were lighter ones. pee a ae following the ceremony. But for one other -and soc 


“marria 
tem is t 
who liv 
“keeper: 
‘mancebi 
tuguese, 


7 forms d a 
man or 
m As elsev 
less este 
it is far 
tion. 
ascribed 
m ica, to 
forced 
derivatic 
means 
mente’ ” 
Frag 
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of the fc 
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fact; whil 
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pride as 


ever, V 
. 
the nor 
> 
> 
+ 
4 them fr 
7 
od 
ia 
eae church mi 
This 
to be a 


the 
the non-European sanctions of the dominant, for relationship and for 
tre conventional European marriage form dis- does all this at an economic level which - 


- the in terms of of possible retentions of the — Negroes are concerned, matings of these kinds _ 
fully tial points ; of West African social structure | 


his women, and of the relations between mother ~year, years, five years; then the 


° 
~ 
1k 
ag 
o 
= 
° 
oO 


as 


cussed above, survivals of African within the reach of those concerned, , and 
types in form cannot be dis- affords a union that has social sanction. oe 
cerned. This | question may be investigated This last point is ess ential. As far as the . 


; 
are marriages. In many cases they last 
outlined in the preceding section—patterns life- time.** * In other instances they take on 


of polygy yny, of sexual» indepen ndence of a less permanent character, , enduring for a 


this and children as as against those between father _ ia. and woman part to find new mates. a 

the and children 1. This, in turn, brings” us us first The formal investigation into a young 

and. of all to a consideration of social as against man’s: or young -woman’s background, 

nade legally sanctioned ty pes of mating, and family -Teputation, that i is a 

\day the position 1 of the children in terms of legal uisite to 1 marriage in Africa, ‘understandably 

ther and social conceptions of legitimacy. is absent in the amisia mating. This: 

‘yal Bahia, as elsewhere among New World occur w here legal marriages are ‘contem- 

h or Negroes, extra- legal are ‘common, plated, and is not common even in 

oF and have a a special designation to distinguish these cases, If we recall the Dahomean mar- 

to them from legal unions, , to which the word — riage forms of “free” mating, which are 

| “marriage” is given. Thus i in Haiti, the sys- ‘often contracted without parental consent, 

not fm ‘em is termed placage; in Trinidad, a couple it is apparent that this tradition, and the yes! 

od” fm Who live together as in this way are called — economic position of the Afro- Bahian wom 

1 to “keepers”; in Bahia, the institution termed ** explain why “more 

da mancebia (concubinage) in literary _Por- women” members of the families interviewed 

urn tuguese, is locally called by the better known Frazier, “met their “mates work, 

word amésia (from which are derived the casually on ‘the street, or at various fes- 

olk- forms amasiado, _amasiada, applied to the tivals. In Bahia, moreover, , Many of the 

vith ™an or woman living in this relationship) .”° amédsia relationships are entered into by 

‘ily. : As elsewhere, though it is held in aauet ~ sons who had been legally married, but w Ne 

as [ess esteem than the regular marriage form, have left their wives: or, more often, 

ow- it is far from. being an index of demoraliza- husbands. Divorce, in this Catholic setting, 

in tion.” Tf anything, its continuation can be is impossible; the new union is therefore 

igs. ascribed, here as elsewhere in Negro Amer- effected on the level 

oro forced historical "drives traditional African patterns of polygyny have by no 

— amdsia is means disappeared. 1 Plural triage is not 

called by this name, and takes some probing 

is means when he speaks of a woman “living ‘marital- provides the mechanism which permits = 

of mente)” with a man = tradition to remain a living one. Of course, 

ine "Frazier’s finding that a “weakness of institu- for a married man to maintain a mistress is 

tonal controls” exists for Bahian social structure is 

om hot strengthened when he tells us that only two out which has grown up among the poorer “class 

ed, of the forty women he interviewed were living cause of the cost of a church or civil marriage.’ 


Sf 
with men, and ashamed of the Frazier’s material amply documents this, some 


mente’ with their ‘ 

pride as @ woman who had entered a civil or a 

church marriage” (p.476,mn.19). 

This fact is recognized by “Tt appears 

to be a ‘customary form of "Telatio ship 
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go 
chen two families, one one and ‘come “with 
sy and that, in any y event, his female » their common father, amicably to discuss 
slaves were always accessible to him. These — = Afro- Bahian ways of life, or to record 
re factors which have reinforced aboriginal — - the songs ‘of their African cult- groups. A 


custom, which finds expression only in woman is expected to call in the husband 

the case of men who have a legal wife and who no longer lives with her when his child escrib 
two or three -amasiadas, each with her chil- "merits a major punishment; a man cus- study 
dren, but ‘those of men who visit more tomarily” provides clothing and contributes when a 

- than one amasiada in turn, and are “not toward the maintenance of his child by a & docume 


legally 1 married at all. woman: from whom he has separated; and whose | 
—__ common finding among New World woe to the child who speaks ill of his father For in 

Negroes, that children are closer ‘to their before his ‘mother! cult to 
mothers than to their fathers applies to the ‘revealing of all are the duties wives even WI 


_ Afro-Bahians, and is most clearly indicated and children owe the spirit of a dead hus | od 


= 


Th 
es by the fact that when a union is broken n, the * band and father. The egun, the | ghost, exacts ari 
children’ _almost _invariably “the its tribute in almost complete African fash- 
mother. Soi regularly | does this ‘method of | ion. Though only a widow wears mourning, setae 


of children occur, _and so recog- and an amasiada does not, all of a man’s the 
“nized is it by the people as the p proper pro- children, by no matter what women, must S strict dis 
cedure, . that it demonstrates the presence | of wear full mourning. The oldest son of the Hi with the 
a living, functioning pattern which governs — legally married wife, if there is one, or of Ji impressi 

this particular aspect of social _ behavior. the oldest amasiada, becomes family head, scription 
"Where the children belong in such cases is” and must see to it that the junior members is impor 


sie even open to question, and few instances — do not want. There is none other than the js; our 


contrary to the rule were encountered |among 1 moral obligation to this, yet belief is 
the many observed or discussed. strong and, in any event, a man w would fear 
It is important to understand the role of hi his father’s egun. 
the father and the attitudes toward him. Offerings ‘to. the dead man ’s soul ex- edge.” 
Ag ei if Where broken he homes represent a patholog- | presses the inner unity of the group which her obrig 


ical phenomenon, and the children are re- 
tained by the ‘mother, the father disappears 
a the scene. But in the Afro-Bahian con- Separate a member of an African religious [wanted tc 
vention, the Tole of the fi father, most impor- sect. from his cult- -groups, and on the first, : have chil 
= while the family remains intact, is often — third, and seventh anniversary of his death. a _ One of 
1 when he leaves, It is rare for a ~ On these occasions all must contribute—the Jim P*hia wa 
Benga teach her children | to hate their 


i hada common husband a and father. These ito foods 
ot offerings are given at the death-rites which Candomb 


of 
wife, the amasiadas, their children. A woman § the rec 
f 


familiar 
father even w hen parents have become bitter” who has remarried or remated will, if neces wear 
sary, ask her new husband to aid her in Busually co 


art amassing the necessary sum; and he must One of ti 
contribute for fear of the dead if he refuse. Bthis girl t 
= may strongly, a man with whom there quarreling; all the women If there 
she lives having another mate, her children — and children, under the leadership of the fon the si 
will not be permitted ‘to quarrel with: the man’s senior “mate or oldest : son unite MMfropean wa 
offspring of their father’s other wife. Even amicably to see that the death- rites, not fMedevoted t 
after separat ion, the children visit and may ay alone of the African n cults, but in in the form 
be visited by their father. tha of Masses for the souls ade 
Instance after instance of this was ob- provided for, 
or came | out in conv ersation, as when | 


IW. It is apparent ‘the picture of the 


* Frazie 
‘daughter 

e of “fat 
tter term, 
ion of th 
pods”), anc 


problet 
sion. O 
De, 
ay pts 
‘| 
Bid 
— 


pom Bahian family ‘drawn by Frazier difficult to find it. The father, this 
widely | from that sketched here. ‘And this | girl’s father’s nephew, is a renowned drummer 
brings us once: ‘more to the methodological at the cult rites, and has been principal ogan, dl 


scuss J .-ohlem raised at the outset of this discus- 

cn  Bahian cult- groups. His wife, who dresses care- 

= psi _ fully in the European manner and n 

y 

among ‘it is to doubted the traditional Bahian Negro wom 

hi whether the kind ? interview tec. unique ne except in her house, is herself a priestess; we 
child | cescribes as having been employed in his _ though at the time of Frazier’s visit, she only 
CUs- study can yield very satisfactory results functioned as a diviner and curer, and had not 


attained this higher status. In the house of this Ze ie 
family are numerous shrines, all skilfully con-- 
 cealed from casual visitors. 
ie “big, black single woman” ’ plays her full 
réle in “this scene. In singing for the recording — 
instrument, was the soloist, since her knowl- 


when applied to these folk. The point is best 
by a 

documented in terms of the v 
and I whose family histories are given by F razier. 
ither HMM For in a city the size of Bahia, it is not dif- 
ficult to recognize descriptions of individual 


vives even when they are treated 
The case we are to analyze is that of the At one esoteric at this 


“big, black single woman” _twenty-three- years house, she led the “singing as she did at the 
old, a filha de santo (cult initiate) a seam- laboratory. She knows, and gave a list of, over 
ning, B stress; a member of the Catholic church; living > one hundred words ond phrases in Nago, the : 


1an's HM in the family of her father’s nephew, who is a West A African Yoruban tongue, and their 
must strict disciplinarian, As far as it goes, this checks dation; the words of almost all the dozens 
the with the findings of this research, if the total songs she recorded are in this language. 
)r of Mimpression given by the phrasing of the de- all members of the Afro- Bahian cults she isa ; 
read, scription is disregarded. This matter of shading | i good Catholic; but she is already p preparing for 
ibers E's important, as is to be seen from the follow- — her seventh anniversary cult-rites, which are the - 
. the Ming; our subject, as has been said, is a cult- most elaborate an initiate must give, and after 44 
initiate, regularly” to the Catholi which she becomes a senior cult-member. or 
church”; when, as young orphan, she was subject does indeed wish ‘to marry “in” the 
‘taken into the cult “she learned a few African Church” and have children. But she has another * 
words, the meaning of which she had no knowl-- ambition, This is to become a mde pequena in 
me pequena i 
“She said she a V virgin and observe ed a good cult-house; that is, she desires to be an 
hich her or certain ceremonies, in assistant She is a young wom- 


wanted to be | in Catholic church mde de santo! 


have children ‘if it were the will of 
af his example has been considered at some 


Bahia was the recording of Negro songs. Most length, because it so clearly illustrates the 
of the records were made by teams who became ee deficiencies of the interview R 
familiar with technique employed, technique as employed by Frazier. This is 
group being composed of singers and drummers, _ especially the case when its user is handi- 
a sually consisting of members of a single family. - capped, as in the study of New W orld ‘Negro 


ie BOne of these teams was the family to oe by the acceptance of an hypothesis 3 
fuse. girl belongs. concerning the: disappearance of African 


there is any other family in Bahia traits which renders it difficult for him to 
on the surface, is more -acculturated to Eu- 


ropean * ways of life, and at the same time more 
to African cult- ractices, it would be 
 *Frazier’s acceptance and use the translation the basis of the materials in the 
daughter in saintliness” is unfortunate; so is his ling section, it would seem that Frazier’ s 


of “father in saintliness” for pai de santo. This <+atement, “African | patterns of family life 
atter term, for instance, is actually | a literal transla- _ 


ion of the Yoruban babolorisha (father of ‘the have’ tended to disappear” is something less 


‘fact, and that the “either- or” "position 


© eva valuate if he 
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OCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
mplied in Frazier’ second n cited tion. How “rigid” is s of s socialized 
at the outset of _ this paper overlooks the — behavior patterns? 1 Have not the lessons 
well-recognized process of syncretism: that taught by y years of studying social institu. 
provides the means to reconcile African and tions in various cultures demonstrated that 
European: div rergencies in tradition. variability in behavior, rather than rigidity, 
he: _ Frazier’ s third 1 conclusion is diffic > ist the rule? Is it possible that Frazier implies 
understand. What. indeed, makes of the that the customs of nonliterate_ folk (Ai 
Bahian family ‘natural niza- are, from this point of view to be 
‘ “classed as '“primitives”), are in the nature 
majority of c cases, the father and ‘the cultural ‘wasp 
bend was an artisan earning about fifty strait-jacket? As far as consistency of plete | 
cents per day who rented a house and a small the Afro-Bahian patterns of family life is Negro 
plot of land See his family. In about a fourth concerned, it must at least be recognized that i the fa 
of the families, there were three children who they are consistent enough to permit their nana 
= cared for by their mothers during | the day | being outlined in the manner in which they tion 0: 


CAN 


x & 


_ while their fathers were at work, eae ee been here, If one goes back over the Aithou 
in Frazier’ s paper itself with this point initia 
“ore Are these its characteristics? The etenabll- in mind, these same patterns can be found ain 


ity of the hypothesis: of the ‘weakness of either implicit in the materials, or 


class fi 


are “not difficult to describe. Is the variation in any phase of custom is to be Speak 
4 natural family” indeed, to be considered looked for than. in the indigenous cultures mente” 
one manifestation of them? of Africa or Europe. But in studying fessor 
The final point, concerning the absence of this situation ‘it must never be forgotten that 
rigid, consistent patterns of behavior variation does not ‘mean demoralization, and 


forman 
ca an be traced to African culture” where that t accomimodation, _ institutional no les 


be 

strated in preceding section. If one but In the final analysis, we are dealing with behavi 
(i knows where to look for these controls, | , Or an acculturative situation, and the | ‘past of # Brazili 
“4 a how to analyze them when | one finds them Fi) the Afro- Bahians being what it is, greater fm factors 


alt famil 
amily relationships are concerned, involves than. psychological, is not prevented by ‘the “that A 


a concept of culture to serious objec- fact of cultural { the tw 
This to > Professor Herskovits’ criti; I must emphasize here what I stated in my 
- ism of my article is written simply because le paper, namely, that the majority of the families ““amésia 
4 facts which I gathered in Brazil do not support _ that I studied represented all degrees of racial was 
3 conclusions. It is not written because, as he mixtures involving whites, Negroes, and Indians athena 
_ has stated in his The Myth of the Negro | Past _ Therefore, when the designation Negro was hides 
31), belong ‘among those Negroes ‘who used, it was used in the sense in which we use 


 pecept as a compliment the theory of a com- the term in the ‘United States. I did not find out of 1 
plete break with Africa.” 2 is a matter of in Bahia any group of Negroes of pure blood or 


indifference to me peatinite whether there are blacks who were isolated from white, yellow, and ey 

_ African survivals in the United States or Brazil. brown people. It is possible, of course, that Pro- pease ‘ 

: 7 herefore, if there were a “methodological blind fessor Herskovits found such groups and among staction 

spot imported from the United States,” it was ‘such groups African culture traits were apparent 

= _ due to my ignorance of African culture or my in their family life. I was careful to state that | oe? , 

ry) ae zs lack of skill in observing it. However, it should my conclusions should be tested by further re- ‘vite? etal 

a 4am be pointed out that Professor Herskovits | was - search. But even if allowance i is made for the “lance 0% 

interested in discovering Africanisms and that I pay that Professor Herskovits studied a “than es 

Te was only interested in African survivals so far different group of Negroes, there are certain ~ surveilla 

they affected the | organization and adjust- phases" of his ut the 
ment of the Negro family to the Brazilian en answered. 
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I ‘said about the woman who stated that her ern of their | daughters than members shan? A 
‘great grandmother was of Ewe- Mahin origin lower class. 


is read in its context, his remarks | about Gold 
Coa: st Negroes are irrelevant. I know as well as 


were not imported into Brazil in large: numbers. and lost. In my I made clear 
My remark was simply that the manner in which that when my informant’s father took five “nla 
the candomblé was inherited might — lead “one nd built houses for them, he was behaving ir 
to speculate upon the influence of African cul. accordance with his African herit But >a 
ture, Secondly, I would like to emphasize that it my informant first had a child in Africa (where 
was not my | intention to give a picture of com- ~ incidentally he learned some of his Yoruba in 
plete family disorganization among the so-called a Mission scheol) and later in Brazil had abou 
- Negroes. As I undertook to show in my article, twenty children as the result of casual sex re ead 
| the family among these people did not have an lations, the African heritage had begun to dis- 7 
institutional character but grew out of associa- integrate and lose its meaning. The children 
tion of men and women in a mothers were of diverse racial origin and 


Brazilians because of certain economic  gesidence in Brazil, _my informant was becoming 
factors. stated in my article, these people _a Brazilian, for when he got “married married 
be J speak of themselves as living together ‘“‘marital- _ in the Catholic church and settled down as a re- : 
Ires mente” or “marriedly.” For some reason Pro- spectable Brazilian. I am not prepared to say 
‘ing q _ fessor Herskovits does not seem to be acquainted how far my informant’s attitudes toward sex and — 
hat "with this term. He states that I must be refer- ‘marital relations were still influenced by his ai 
™ ring to the relationship of “amasiado.” My in- — African heritage but his overt behavior con- ie 
formants as well as persons acquainted with formed to Brazilian standards. 

h family relations among this group assured me mobility of this informant 
the @ E there was an important difference between | good transition to what I have to say concern- | 
“the two ‘telationships. relationship known ming. another claim which Professor 
as‘ “amasiado” i is more of a free love relation-. makes concerning the persistence of African 
4 7 - ship, whereas when people live “maritalmente’ ey traits in the families of Brazilian Negroes. In 


‘a : ‘their relationship is regarded as conjugal. In the my paper I showed that the spouses in the fami- 
‘lies ™ former relationship | a man may only visit his ies which I studied had met casually at work, at : 
cial but when a man lives “maritalmente” festivals and even in the street. To me this” 
ans. _ with a woman he lives with her and assumes the = that the increasing mobility of Brazilian 
_Tesponsibility for the "support of her and her life had caused marriage or mating to be a 
cal g children. As stated in my article, these so-called - fortuitous affair. But according to Professor 
“common-law marriages” (my term) often grow Herskovits this is an African culture heritage! 
“ge out of pregnancy or when a man has deflowered — _ Moreover, in regard to my assertion that ‘there | 
eer a girl and he either v voluntarily or at the demand af is no consistent pattern of marriage and mating — 
Dro. of her parents makes a home for her and a Professor Herskovits offers the objection that a 
sumes the responsibility of a husband. In such have a mistaken notion of culture among primi- 
sal practices one can observe the influence of Brazil- oe tive people; that in fact primitive culture show * 
at ian culture which is intensely patriarchal. More- ws variations. If culture is defined as patterns of 
me Me I found no evidence for rt Professor Hersko- behavior there must be some consistency in be- — 


vits’ statement that blacks exercise more surveil- fe havior or otherwise behavior is the result of the 
lance over the sex behavior of their daughters — fortuitous operation of impulses. In fact, it — 
than persons of lighter color. The amount of se seems that Professor Herskovits rules out hu- 
surveillance is a matter of class, the members of | man 1 impulses, spontaneous ‘emotions, and ; senti- 
the upper and middle classes—black, brown, or a ments generated through the association of mem- 
white—showing more egard for the sex b bers i in same household. He seems to ridicule 


| 
ons 
‘itu. rotessor Herskovits has objected to the case 4 
that which I cited as an illustration of the manner 
lity 
be we 
of 
ls 
ii. 
heir 
hey 
Although it is customary for men and women to had ‘no opportunity to take over his. African» 
und initiate family life in such a manner, I found no heritage. The sex behavior of my informant was Be e 7 
‘tly m™ vidence that their behavior was due to African obviously promiscuous; and certainly Professor _ — ee 
W hite men and women of the lower Herskovits would not say that promiscuous sex 
class form exactly the same type of unions. This behavior, except where it was ritualistically con-_ 
| 
| 
— 
Hee 
vA 
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form of the ‘de” and the the 

Professor Hesshovits "thinks definite article “o 0.” But filha- de-santo means 

identified the young woman whose genealogy “holy daughter” just as “uma casa de madeira” 
‘in article and contradicts iny state- ‘Means a ‘wooden house.” "A Brazilian and an 

a few words “American | anthropologist have both 


over my records I have found that he has not _in-saintliness.” “(See Ruth Fetish W or 
identified the young woman though I have a ship in Brazil,” The Journal of American Folk. 
_ record of the young woman he mentions. ae: lore, Vol. 53 (Oct. -Dec. 1940), pp. yp. 261- -270; and 
cerning the foster parents of the young woman Edison Carneiro, “The Structure of African 
_ whom he mentions he makes the statement: « § — cults in Bahia,” ibid., pp. 271-278.) However, ¢ 
there is any ‘other family in Bahia which, on the wish to emphasize that I did not depend upon i 
; surface, is more acculturated to European ways the Portuguese grammar for a translation | . 
- of life, and at the same time more devoted to these terms. ¥ tried to find out what the terms § 
practices, it would be difficult to p pae-de- -santo, mae-de- -santo, filha-de- santo meant 
find it.” I visited this family nearly every day to the people themselves. In no case did I pe . 
and I knew its members very well. I was ace that these terms meant father-, mother-, | 


=e with the shrines which were “all skill- _ daughter-of-the-god. So far as I was able to os 
fully concealed from casual visitors.” I knew their meaning, santo meant a quality which they 
also that the ‘ ‘wife” ’ who is a mixed- blood was ; acquired. In fact, one > pae- -de- santo told me that ¢ 
~ originally possessed by an Indian god and that + was really only a selador or zealot because 
~ people said that she was crazy; but that her er there was only one who was santo or holy and 
he secured her to live “marital- dwelt on high. remark undoubtedly 
mente” with him convinced hi her that it was an 

‘African 1 god. Moreover, her husband is” fused with the beliefs and practices of 
_ black and knows nothing of his parents did not ie reading Professor Herskovits’ paper “§ 
; receive his knowledge of African lore and skill i see no reason to change the conclusions stated in _ 
: gs the drums through his parents. These * my article, though they are tentative and should 
- facts as well as others which I have cited have ~ _ be tested by further research. There may be 
_ been checked with the findings of Dr. Ruth some ritualistic practices of African origin con- 
- a Landes who spent over a year in Brazil and was z ‘nected with the sex and family life of the Ne 
= acquainted with this family, — . groes which I did not discover. It is not with- extent 
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Although problems of anthropology and eth. - out interest that there can be no dispute about Pr 
nology cannot be settled by analysis of gram- Ee African survivals in the candomblé. In the case ; 
matical forms, I would like to answer Professor = of the candomblé it is easy to observe and re- judgm 
. Herskovits’ criticism of my translation of pae- cord African survivals, whereas Professor Hers 
de- santo which is the designation of the cult kovits’ statement concerning African family 
leader of the candomblé. According to Professor survivals are chiefly inferences based upon specu: 
Herskovits my translation of this term as lation. in the candomblés, as Carneiro. 4 
“father-in-saintliness” is unfortunate because it — points out (Joc. cit., pp. 277-78), African trad J The 
_- means “ “father of the god. ” In the Portu- ie tions and practices are disappearing. So far as of Cut 
ph guese language, the preposition “de” without the the pattern of the family is concerned, I am still & bi. 
= is used with a noun to denote quality. convinced that African influences have on the i 


versel} 

points 
that i 
demon 


twelve 
Therefore, I translated the terms pae-de-santo, whole disappeared and that the type of family si 
mae-de- santo, and filha-de-santo as “father-i “in- _ organization which we find among the } Negroes | 
 Saintliness” (sainted father holy father), whom I has grown up in response to 


% 


ness.” In the Portuguese dictionary the rc one finds among ine | 
pede de-santo is incidentally given as an ae class ss black families : such as the eating of 
. of the use of santo as an adjective. (See Pe- — certain foods and in their music is a part of the 


the idea that the family may come into exis 
Herskovits made the mistake (see his 
as a “natural organization.” From my studies 0 ports | 
Negro family in the southern States I am ‘The Myth of the Negro wat, p. 
aa convinced that without the operation of institu- filha-do-santo instead of filha-de-santo. The 
tional controls, the family group often develops term filha-do-santo, translated literally would be 
in 
2) 
| 
ment 
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JUDGMENTS RELATIVE TO THE FAMIL a 

University o of Pennsylvania 


‘The Cuber- Pell situational method, used with 888 persons, ind ; g 
degree of agreement of men and women, but with greater | conservatism ond 


women, and a double standard of sex morality. 


apart from the non-college. Catholics are most conservative, Protestants inter- 
and Jews most liberal. 
T Is a truism of social psychology "summarized as. follows: 
our attitudes come to be part of us describes a non-erotic friendship of ai 
through the interplay of inherited ca- ried woman and an unmarried man; 
pacities and of the -psycho- social environ- pre-marital sex relations of an 
ment. It is generally, assumed that there are gaged couple; (3) briefly summarizes the 
many different sets of attitudes as Street” problem; (4) tells of non 
“are persons. It is necessary, if a society is -_extra- marital affairs of Inarrie ed 
exist, that people have similar, if not iden- — couple; (5) of a husband’s infidelity that i _ eae 
tical, attitudes regarding similar situations. _ known to the wife; (6) is the Jane Eyre sit- 
the folkw vays are to have effective compul- uation; deals with» a ‘couple 


status, not for with a 


“which of the culture complexes i in “which we “com- 
live are of primary of in the vel- and frank man- -woman relationship”, 


i. raises the question of the morality of 


extent differences in sex, college attendance, ke twelve situations 
and religious affiliation are reflected in moral mately twenty-fi five hypothetical persons. 
judgments relative to the family; and, After each situation the espondent was 
versely, to determine whether there are. any asked on one or more questions © of the form: n: “Is 
‘points which show such strong agreement wrong for ——?” and was allowed to 
that it is possible to see the existence of check yes, no, or uncertain, There are twen- 
demonstrable consensus concerning tl them. — i: Ee ty-five questions with ¢ a total of seventy- 
The method and questions ‘used were possible ‘Tesponses. During 
of Cuber and Pell for r Studying : Moral Judg 4 194I- 42 this set of situations was presented 
ments. * Respondents were "presented sll to three groups of respondents totaling 888; 
twelve situations relating to family morality. 347 were students in the sociology depart- 
The situations or ‘cases were descriptions . ment of the University of Pennsylvania, and — 
people who were doing definite | ‘things, and 7. were for the most part residents | a 
areas along the eastern seaboard. One hun- 
*John F. Cuber and Betty Pell, “A Method for dred and thirty-five were sociology students 
Studying 3 Moral Judgments Relating to the Family,” ina Pennsylvania Teachers College located 
1941), Pp. 12- -23. ‘or ‘the entire questionnaire, see ibid., » PP. 15- 
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ina rural part the state. Most of these 
students were from the "surrounding rural the responses 
and village area. Four hundred seven- “no,” ” “uncertain, i 
= responses were from a group of Phila- twenty-five questions. ‘Rank- order correla 
delphians in age, . san could have made, and were 
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male and 510 were female; 482° “extent agreement or 
college students, 406 were non- specific questions. Nor does rank correlation 


people. In religious affiliation, differences in intensity of by consen 


Catholic, 8 were Protestant, and were 
39 355 44. HL Jones, “A Method for Studying Mon! fam Points 


Because of th of the disparity of American terisk ( 
ne Fesponses is in terms s of by a 


492-407. 


Dal 
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tion 
ewhere,? but w de here because of 
4 | Nn a course in psy- elsewhere, but were not made here because of tl 
At 4 - a chology give under the auspices of an adult such correlations present an ove | eT 
*To 


: INFLUENCES ON MORAL JUDGMENTS RELATIVE TO FAMILY 
categories. ' That i is to say that ‘two categories here e a great amount of 
may show a very high rank-order correla- agreement ; or there can be no agreement, y 


prove of the behavior in a majority of | ee be so different that each case » will be con- 

® responses and the other group of respondents _ ‘sidered without regard for a common cul- 

disapprove much less frequently. Because Those types of behavio 

of this and because it was: believed universally thought 


Non- College 


Total po 32 College, 374 Non-college. 


points of marked with an 
teriskk (*) and points of consensus indicated same ‘things certain cases where 


by a dagger (7). traditional double standard ¢ sex moral- 


Two ants of pattern of distribution are — 


tion even though one category may disap- that is, the culture of the two groups ‘may 


, 
the —) 
ade 
use 
ition ‘as agreement considered to De Wrong Dy the o 1 
— 


disapprove of ‘premarital sex relations of factor « of sex difference and ‘moral judgment: 
- engaged persons ( 2a and b) and of males (a) That there is close agreement concern- 
visiting "prostitutes (9). More males than ing the types of described ‘in the 
aa females did not disapprove of frank and twelve cases. 
complete man- woman relationship without (b) That the behavior wpm 
4 marriage (10a and b). More males than which there is least agreement are those in 

4 females disapproved of the woman who mar- eS which the traditional double standard of sex 
ried for position and security rather than for ‘morality appears ‘most strongly. 


affection (8). It is possible to say fi for these females disap. 


| 


in more than four-fifths | of the ‘situations: the behavior described, i.e., in all but seven 
there w: was agreement of males and cases. If "disapproval be “considered the 
within lin 10° percent. This. agreement is ‘sige pression | ofa a conservative ‘point o of view and 
=e nificant as an indication of attitudinal sol- non- disapproval the equivalent of a liberal 
idarity. 3 point of view, then the opinions of females, 
are many difficulties involved as might be expected, were more conservative 
than those of the males. 
of the o ‘opinion of any group. This inves: That there was a very strong agree- 
ator is aware of the effect of prestige, substantial “majority of both 
class, fashion, and other phenomena. But for _ groups concerning nine of the ety -five 
_ the purpose at hand these factors have not _ possible responses. Sen Bere 
been considered. It was decided that con had (e) That the great majority y of dis respond: 
sensu should be considered to exist when a ents knew how they felt about each of these 
minimum of 65 percent of the respondents situations. In only four of the situations did 
7 both groups gave . the same answer to a res as many as 15 percent of the females ‘indi 
given question. Sixty-five percent was chosen cate uncertainty, and in no case were a 
because it is for all purposes two-thirds of many as 15 percent of the males uncertain. 
the group, because it would require acon- (f) Both male and female responses show 
siderable shift fro m that point to ‘abolish clearly the ‘strength | of traditional standards 
_ majority in favor of the Position taken, of moral judgment relative to the family. 
and because it is not necessary, though it This group is similar to others studied else- 


be desirable, for to exist in where in its. expression = generally con- 


te 


SITY 


~} _ Taking 65 percent as the consensus | 
> it is seen that there are nine points in 
-Female comparison (Table 1) which comparison v was made in order 


meet the requirement. Males and | females" te discover the effect of college attendance 
with this majority that it was ‘wrong a factor influencing ‘the expression « of 
fora married woman with a child to have moral judgment. This point is of consider- 
an extra-marital affair’ (4a). These respond- able importance to social psychology because 
« ents also disapproved of a doctor having an . so much of its experimental data deal with 
affair with a married patient (4c) and for a 


to have an affair with a married man George A. Lundberg, “Sex 
S lestions,” School and Society, Vo a 
(ad), ituations 5a and 5C, “males and § | 


females were agreed that it is wrong for By. In this connection, see E. B. Skaggs, “Sex Dit- 
f 


ze 
oe 
7 


A, 


to an | -_extra- marital affair, and erences in Moral Attitudes,” Journal of ‘Social tion cot 

wrong for a single | woman to have an affair Psychology, (1040), pp. 3-10; W. ceptanc 
and b and 6a and b was by 65 ent Kate and F. ‘Allport, fag then he 
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dents. If f it can b be shown that so far a 
attitudes, values, ‘moral judgments 2 are co 

college groups" representative 
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applicability. The 


of these two groups are presented in in Table 2. 
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1 of a 
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socio 
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groups respond e “E 
port, then be n necessary to recognize a social psy- dealing with the 
‘The # chology based on investigations carried out ina triangle, and 9 which is the case of the 


| With h college students as one with very lim- — young ‘man who patronizes prostitutes. = 
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e eS e “no” column and these in turn reflect moral judg. 


Jew 

dive 

Chu 

“ther opinions s of Mr. -Rochester’s behavior mar 


The third comparison attempts to answer 
_ was agreement within five percent ‘as to dis- the question : : To what extent do people of 
al, non- -disapproval, and uncertainty. different religious affiliation | express different 
~ Consensus i is less frequently noted in the sets | of moral judgments? In the following 

college non-college no attempt i is made to break down the 
groups than in the previous comparison made Protestant: group into its Many sects nor is 
_on the basis of sex difference. In the present iz any attempt made to show differences that 


with h Jane Ey re. In 47 of the 75 cases ‘there 4 


the 

groups there were four types of behavior may exist among the three main “said 

4 which were disapproved by 65 5 percent or & divisions of the Jews. In th 

i _ ‘more of both groups. They disapprove of a As may be seen from Table 3, there are JM on th 

AS 4 -married woman patient has an affair many more points of divergence exceeding prove 
bi i. with her doctor, of the doctor and of the girl 1 percent here than there were in the pre- J unani 
| ‘a who is in love with the husband of the afore vious two comparisons above, i.e., 24 a8 com- J tive t 
said woman (4a, c, d). More than the mini- pared to 10 in the Male- Female. comparison tion 
7 mum necessary for consensus also’ disapprove e and 8 in the College—-N on- college compar- of th 
a married man who has an affair with a json. The Catholic and Jewish responses fail Rhyt! 
i iy 22 woman not ‘married (5a) . On the non-dis- to agree within 10 percent in 24 of the 75 e The 
approval side more than 65 percent t agree situations and agree within 5 percent on 9 religic 
regarding the friendship | of a married woman situations. T he Catholic and Protestant ‘Te liberal 
xe = and ai an unmarried man (Case 1a and b) a, sponses diverge in excess of 10 percent on First, 
i S| | also of the behavior of Jane Eyre (6b). — _ 12 situations and agree within 5 percent on with t 
ong It is possible | to conclude fr from these data 18 situations. Protestant-Jew ish com- this se 
there is no reason to believe that ate parison reveals a ‘divergence of more than teachi 
J tendance at college results in any — 10 percent on 19 of the questions and an sible t 


of moral judgment ‘that would serve to set AG) agreement within 5 percent on 18 questions. nearly 
oe the: college group apart from the non- -college — It appears, . then, that there is a much g greater. either 
ee. . The only suggestions of the possible re of response relative to this type either 

influence of college attendance may be of moral among Catholics and dence. 


uncertain about more of. the situations; in that differ considerably from both second 
Case 5c where it appears that college stu-— the other religious groups. “espons 
dents are more tolerant of the behavior of If, we identify’ responses disapprovi ing the Whe 


the outside woman who has an n affair with indiéated as an expression ‘of a con 
married man with the ¢ consent of i the wife; servative’ position in regard to moral judg: 
Goes 


in Case 9 gin which it appears that col- ment and identify the non- -disapproval method 
lege students are / less tolerant of the man’s liberal, we see once that as concerns initely te 
consorting with prostitutes before ‘marriage. questions of family morality this Jewish duction 


ee ‘he evidence here is both sufficiently strong group is more liberal than the non-Jewish =a 
4, & and sufficiently consistent to validate the group. This is the case in 40 of 50 oppor this poin 

ony thesia that it is justifiable to accept the ly tunities to expres Ss conservative or liberal if you wi 
"sults of social psychological investigations reactions. most conservative of the 


e carried « out with college students as a gen- p three groups is the Catholic, as is seen by the 
erally acceptable psychology. Particularly fact that in. 41 of 50, opportunities the Cath 
3 ‘ould this seem United States w were ‘most conservative. It is not sur- | 
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TO FAMILY 


affiliation it is seen that i n 


Church has itself most dchnitely, 
ie. e., pre-marital chastity (Case 2), extra- enty-five responses ‘there i is ‘sufficient agree-_ 


marital infidelity (Cases 3, 6, 10) and pros- to consensus as we have 


titution (Case 9). It is of interest to note defined it, Six of these ten items et a 
that only 58 percent of the Catholics said — i d| iv 

that it was wrong for a woman who no longer of all three religious groups. All six bear | ; 
loved her husband to divorce him (12a). the fact of marital infidelity. All f four items 
As to whether the husband would be w rong ca in Situation 4 4 and items a and c in Situation - 
to contest the divorce (12c), 49 ‘Percent of | a are in the disapproved group. | Of the three 

the Catholics answered ‘ “ye,” 43 percent approved types of behavior, two. approve of 
said “no,” and 15 percent were uncertain. — non erotic | friends ship» of a married woman © 
In the light of the teachings of their church | and an unmarried man ‘(Situation 1) and the 5 
on this point, a higher percentage of disap- other approves of Mr. Rochester i in the Jane 

-proval might be "expected. The absence of re situation (6a). 


unanimity of response from Catholics rela- 

tive to the question of birth control a .. 

tion 11) may be explained by the position “Among religious groups s there a are more 

‘of the church in acceptance of points: of disagreement as to moral judgment 

Rhythm Method of limiting family size. _ Telative to the family than a among the oth 

_ There are two possibilities in addition to two, comparisons here made. 


religious influence which may account for the om § : 


liberal character of the Jewish responses. their responses ai and tend a be m 
First, a selective factor may be at work te serv ative on those points about | hich 7 


with the result that the Jews represented in ¢hyrch h_ taken a definite po position.” 

this sample are those least affected by th c. Jews tend to be more | liberal than either — 

teachings of their religion. Second, it is pos- Protestants * 

sible that the Jewish group answered d. Uncertainty was of no vital 

nearly i in agreement with h their behavior than — for. any of the three groups. Of the three 

either of the other groups. However, as to groups, the Protestants expressed the great 

either of these possibilities there is no evi-- est amount of uncertainty, the Catholi 7 

dence, It would be possible to collect evi- about an equal amount. 

dence relative to the ‘problem of selectivity, ~ 

but T see way at present to measure there is present consensus in regard to nine 

of situations This group of nine situations rep-— 
resents those ty pes of behavior concerning 

_When the arranged which there is substantial agreement at the 


time. It is therefore to say 


“refer ‘to 

initely that it is not the av voidance of repro-— 
duction that is evil, but the use of unnatural, 2 "These findings a are in agreement with those of — 
mechanical or chemical means to accomplish this  Hilding B. Carlson, “Attitudes of Undergraauate — 
end that is wrong. The teachings of the church on Students,” Journal of Social 
this point are clear and definite, avoid reproduction 202-212 ‘a 


if you wish but by natural | means only. 
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(ON FLICT IN NESOT FAMILIES* 


view 


dren. 

noe 

groups. Specific arise in the early years of each family and tend those 

, = _ to persist throughout life. Their character is largely determined by the historical, __ break 

Senet setting. Such conflicts may be diminished i in the future by the two 
¥ ed. 

50 ca 

> understand and modify that 1 

ment 

his o 

«ysis of istic. 


and their offspring in 50 Minnesota 
amilies. A basic hypothesis is that it can- 
‘not be explained satisfactorily by factors 


that are peculiar to the period of old age, 
such as the typical personality traits of the Thirty old people 

or their struggle for status with and 20 living in Jackson, Minnesota,’ "wert ‘clash ¢ 

Younger age Rather in each case, interviewed from three to five times “each. havi 
These visits usually lasted two hours and ‘aid 
were sometimes as long as four hours. 
subjects w sked about their family hi 
in the parent- -child relations of the jec ere asked about their amily his- and M 


q q 
ticular family. Furthermore, this process was tory from the time of birth to the time of 


i 
in large measure ‘determined by the cultural =, 
setting in which it took place. Thus it fol- Dt the fami y into w ich they had been 


ty. in villa 
that the factors found associated with born and that they 


* by For each of these two family y situations, BB used in 


‘ 
tions in the future generations. _ Nevertheless, the old asked to "respond at Dinkel, 


the knowledge of these factors “probably length to 42 general questions. W henever 

the response was not satisfactory, additional § Th 
* Paper No. Journal Series, questions were used. The answers were taken 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. down verbatim.* In almost all cases, the sub- Ji been mos 


4 ra For our purposes, conflict has been defined as $ ject enjoyed reminiscing about family his J “The 
a process in the interaction between parents and a 4 


tory without showing reluctance to talk those wh 


® life, es; 


ad 


} 


children in which one generation is openly critical trouble. 
otherwise opposed to behavior of although | aware that a record was being more tha: 
made of the conversation. As | a check on children ¢ 


generally and for the purposes of this study con- 

sidered as aged. See New York Commission on Old term “children” d his study in- 
e term “children as used in this stu y children. 
fe Age Security, Old Age Security, Albany, 1930, P. cludes persons of both minor and adult status. All i This 

of the children of the subjects were at the time of not the su 

-”* Previous articles have been based on 40 cases. 25 the interviews over 25 years of age. eee nae change fre 

Ten additional ones have been added to the original = * Jackson ’s population was 2206 in 1930 and I the total ; 

tain famil 


suc 


ee Persons as whe are 65 years 5 of | age or over = & aged person’s report on ‘the relations in | flict. Thu: 


“For an explanation of conflict that emphasizes 7 "Field work was done from April 1939 to . May 
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values, and ‘ee 


jin each as 20 of the cases was also | gucet 
in their attitudes ond activities. at the: 


viewed | and asked similar questions.” a 


_ OLD AGE OF SUBJECTS _ 


flict between the aged parents and their chil- m little to do with the mores in which they — 
dren. The cases ranged from those that gave i a a 
‘no evidence of even minor disagreements to 4 
those in which there had been a complete generations was brought out in ‘the replies — Gon 
break i in relations or an estrangement of the of the subjects to the question: _ “What 
two -generations."” The conflict in 21 of the you think of the way young people live now-— a 
50 cases was judged to have been serious in _ adays?” In almost all cases, the answer ex- 
that it interfered substantially in the adjust- pressed ‘disapproval of the activities of the 
younger generation. Their smoking, 


; 
disparity in n the mores c 


‘ment of the old person with one or more of 10k 
his offspring. 1 The _ outstanding character- ing, dancing, staying out late at night, great 


istic of the attitude of the aged parent money, failure’ attend 
these» 21 cases was a high degree of bitter- church, inattention to their job, and sexually 
ness or resentment that had persis' or a Provocative ways of were the, 
Broadly viewed, the conflict of aged pa - 
with their children was in large part a 
were of different cultures.?2 The | old people, their extent nor the rooted emo- 
each. having been born between 185 5 a and 1874 tions of the aged that 2 are aroused a them. 
and. “having spent. their youth in the mid- 
Th western states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Towa, 
his and Minnesota, represented the rural ways of ‘conflict , given in this paper, ‘several illustra- | oe 
ne of life, especially those of pioneer society. The tions from the case are presented Ras 
“had in village or city, had been n from early years: (F-75) I think go ‘fest. They 
enjoy themselves and don’t look out for the 
noe A more detailed description of the methods future, We never thought of that. These cars 
wed take an awful lot of money and all those movies 
inke cla. robiems oO eople, 1010 

. 9) I don’t know where they’re goi 
The cases” were ere ranked on the basis of rela- to land if they keep on. It doesn’t look very 
aken tions with the “child with whom the conflict had — good. The liquor business is about the worst 
| mest severe. thing we’ve got to contend with the young 
“The subjects checked from a list of problems people now. 
talk Pe which had given them more than average — _ 3. (F-77) Such a great number of young folks 
being The ‘can t be satisfied a minute unless they have some- 
rome place to go and do, T think 


4  they’re li be ond their means. All they think 
ns m flict. Thus there clear relation between the y iving beyon 7 


about is style. They have to have the latest | to 
two measures of unsatisfactory adjustment with he ] heir ho 
ly in and have the latest furniture in their home 


is. Al Hi "This factor may be considered a necessary, but _ They’re bound to have it regardless of means. a 

not the sufficient cause of much of the conflict. The oe (M-65) I [ believe the | movies" have their 
change from a rural to an urban culture increased | ue place, but I have no use for drinking. That is 
the total amount of conflict in the group of cases : 
by lowering the threshold of opposition. Why cer- _ people, I’ve seen lots of it. And- the fod 


tain families and not others had serious trouble __ beaches—take how the ‘girls: ‘come out in on one 
during such a in values will be discussed 


and. age of the 


odily 
their 
— | 
| 
£ 
. 
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piece suits. When I was their age, I wouldn’t in their interaction, they often avoid conflict 
think of things like that. _by the simple method of keeping away from 
§ (M-80) Well sir, I'm going to tell you. each other. This solution was difficult for liev 
- t know what the world is coming to. It really some of the families to achieve, because the fj pat 
scares a man when he sees the present genera- generations were drawn closely together elde 
tion. Not only youth, but some of the older only by habit, ‘het by the cultural peo 
- people too. I don’t know what’s going to happen. aa scription that it is best for old peopl 7 
might go back to barbarism again. = people 
= surely enough to scare anybody when you see to be a part of the families of their children, gave 
ng up around the bar an participating with them in many of “their tot 
activities and obtaining assistance when un. 
able to ta take care of their personal needs OF the: 
» tos support themselves."* Identifying them- thes 
_ selves in large degree with ¢ each other and fe 
to have frequent and intimate in- 
teraction, the two generations increased the facte 
in the as giv ing them “much more The strong emotional dependence of aged justr 
authority over the behavior of their ‘upon their children. that existed in 
& the children Spite of the differences between them | can be 
e following excerpts” from the [i prese 


ries. 


82) I tell I wouldn’t want to do 
: = of aged parents : should | be mene without them. That’s all I have to live for. I've - they 


_ by their children. In some cases, s, the old pe wondered what do who don’t have other 
son interpreted th this as meaning that the chil- children. 


are ir 
should obey him if he sow fit to issue (F- 73), they’ re . the tion { 
_ commands. s. Usually, | however , the view of thing in my life, I was so busy with the children perio 
the ¢ elder was that his position entitled him = they were small I didn’t make other con- famili 


to be listened to by the young people with- a nections. They mean the most of any thing to $e 


h hus- 
out argument or ridicule on their part. tg _ me now and I think it’s the same wit su Be 93 


But when the parents remonstrated with ae 
children, as they often thought it (F-77) I don’t think that life was ever in 


, ied tended to be without children. We were created | 
duty do » the young people usually for that purpose. There’ s no affection i in the the pe 


refused to play the submissive role as PfO- home without children. Life isn’t complete with- 
in the mores of | the past. (Submissive <<, tory 
¥ at least to the extent of appearing to take 4. (F-68) They mean everything. What would 
ne the advice of their parents. ) Instead they I do without them? If I were gone, it would be J scripti 


told their elders that they were i in the wrong; aw ful hard for Mary and if she were gone, ] . oni 
backg 


that they were old fashioned, having failed do anything—I'd be throughhe hi 
change with the times. “When the children -66) ‘Thinking about the children and this hy 


did not make this ‘direct rebuttal, but being able to do something for them gives 
my greatest pleasure. That’s about the only "parent 


thing I've got t to think a about you ‘might | say. ah tures | 


—— 


COTW 


@ 


od 


- brushed over or ignored the opinions of the 
- — parents, the result in terms of the ad- ay th 
justment of the old people in their family sun summary of the argument developed then, t 


q- 


relations was often the same, They felt af- Flora Fox, “Family Life and Relationshis 


fronted and not wanted—a state of mind as Affected by the Presence of the Aged, ” Mental sates ton 
_ that is fertile soil for friction on other mat- Hygiene in Old Age, New York, 1937, P.1. a = 
= as elements of conflict among family members ate tained ij 

alle given by Meyer Nimkoff, “The Relation of Parental «BR 


a. hen persons s differ greatly i in their ideas 


4 of what is s right é and \ Ww vhat i is wrong and =o Dominance to Parent-Child Conflict,” Social Forces, the peric 
ey disa 2 1931, 9:559-563- called “t 


tt 
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Wa 
| | 
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lieved ins sets of mores incom- conflicts to have heen 
patible and disagreed on the role of the ei to have arisen over oe a 
elders in advising and correcting the younger attendance , liquor ‘drinking, party goin 


people, but, nevertheless, tried to maintain - dancing, choice of | ‘companions, keeping of 
_a physical and psychological intimacy that late hours, spending of money, amount and © 
gave ample opportunity for these irritants character of work done, choice of yoneeet 
_ to take root and mature as major conflicts. sige and selection of marriage partner, because of 
Pr To avoid misinterpretation with regard to the divergent attitudes regarding them in the 
the cause of conflict, it should be noted that a two cultures under discussion.’* Many — 
3 - these elements were not found in every case, tions, therefore, were asked the subjects and 
that they ‘differed in intensity or extent in their children’ reveal whatever trouble 
3 the cases in which present, and that other ‘there had been over these values during 
factors influenced the final outcome as con- — critical al period i in the history of the family. wee. — 
4 flict, accommodation, or other form of ad 
justment. Furthermore, it is quite” conceiv- ‘total of “over the 
that conflict ‘could occur in cases values listed above. hundred and 
t which these elements were absent or wer eventy- four, or r approximately / 35 percent of é 
Present in only ‘minor degree. the n maximum number, were found. Another 
position taken is that these factors ay of stating this fact is that each 
~ occurred frequently in the cases studied, that had been | on the average in conflict over 3.5 
led to much conflict that would not of the 10 o values” in the relations of, ‘either 
“otherwise have taken place, and that they = with one or more of the children pe 
are in large measure the result of the transi- Twenty- two cases of “major conflict 
from the tural culture of the found in the array into which all the cases 
had been put on the basis of the degree of rot 
opposition between parents and the child 
with whom there had been the most trouble — 


It also been stated as a key point that — period. 1 4 


“the explanation of conflict cannot be found» a: ‘ ¥ 
hom h h Se 
in factors that are peculiar to the old a age oO ne be protect 


* not keep peace with his parents sand refused 
parents, sought to continue a relation that was very ‘disagree 
ti th re to him, The other 13 cases of the 
rticular family. Wi 
ie -were characterized chiefly by a feeling of bit- 
scription of some of the characteristics of the 


conflict d the subi terness and resentment on the of the 
ict during the old age of the subjects as as child that had led to a dislocation of = nT 
background, it is now opportune to discuss 


q If the ‘conflicts during the ‘old age ve of the A pring wis _ lily de lop- 


ar 
parents had their source in the different cul- Hi - Quarrelling over and disagreement on what 
tures represented by the two generations, 


proper behavi ior for young people took 
then, there should have been similar trouble — place in almost all ‘of the other 28 cases sof 
‘during the adolescence and youth of the 


ciildren,'* for it was during that period that ~ 

“Children of the same family differed in the York, 1940, PP. 102-110, 
extent to which the factors described above ob- In 20 of the so cases, the memories of the 
tained in the relations they had with their parents. sania were checked by the independent report of 
 ™For the purposes of this study, considered as one of the children. _ A comparison of the two de- — 
the period from age 12 to age 18, Hereafter, scriptions of history a high "degre 
youth” of the children. 


a 
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,b dif 
was short lived. It never presented a Some of the cases of minor or no conflict 


continuing challenge to the authority of the: ‘not have this history of adaptation. In pos 

e.. parents. ‘Perhaps, most important of all, ‘the this small group were a few families in which BE sq 

os children did not t develop as as a ‘result of such _ the parents had dominated the children in Bw 

interaction an emotional barrier to accepting a thorough 1 manner, imposing upon. them the : of i 

and returning the affection of their elders. mores of the rural past. Other families of Th 

Hag 

‘These cases, therefore, have been classified this group gave the children just about every. 
as ones of minor or no conflict. thing: they wanted without questioning or 
In the cases of major conflict, the details ‘dispute. serious conflict could arise in 

family history show clearly | the rural- either set of families, because one of the 

urban clash that occurred in the rearing of _ necessary - parties to such a situation was sub- © it i 


children. The important elements of the ‘missive | to the will of the other, not daring” 


= 


process through which this opposition was or ‘not wanting to challenge it. thei 
expressed can easily be identified. While the 
parents adhered to the mores under which 
4 they had been reared, the children came into — That these conflicts in the early family poe 
contact with the behavior patterns | of the ad period “were the result of certain factors i in die 
city. To these they v were attracted, conse- _ the interaction: of parents and children that 
| estate 
quently rejecting those which the parents continued to the old age of the parents and ‘went 
had endeavored to instill in them. There fol- _ led to a similar degree of trouble at that time - acc - ace} 
lowed strong attempts on the part of the — & has been advanced as a primary hypothesis pare 
os elders to bring the young people back to the — of this study. The validity of this position — away 
4 3 “right way of living.” These controls we _ has so far been indicated by the presence of © pee 
BS resisted by the similar elements of conflict in the two family elder 
the processes of tk the abnormal mind are that have been described. Different x temp 
essentially the same as those of the normal mores furnished the subject matter of 
mind, but intensified in certain aspects, pute. A rejection of attempted parental au- 
the elements of conflict described above thority by the children provided a necessary” adapt 
characteristic of the cases of major conflict condition to their contending with their 
os were also found in some of the cases of minor elders: over r the different mores. That. these ‘Th 
trouble, but in less developed | form. Serious were causally connected from one. 


trouble had been | prevented by the capacity = family period to the other ap appears  historical- | ‘chang 
on both parents and children to adapt to the Ry true because of the change - from a rural : 
change from a a rural to an n urban culture. The an urban culture that was: ‘concurrent. 


accepted: fully by the offspring. ‘The latter, = if is made that the | 
in turn, did not deviate. “from: ‘the course basic values of ‘people are Tooted in them 
"i recommended by their elders as much as their at an early age and do not = | 

inclinations impelled them to do and which after adulthood. «eats an 
% _ they would have done if they had not had a - Supporting evidence for such continuity 


| 


oar 


= 
large measure of respect for the parental conflict was found in comparing the op- 
3 4 code. While the two "generations in these position in one family y period with that in same a 
‘cases worked out their accommodation, they _ the other. Seventeen of the 22 cases of serious by one 
quarrelled occasionally, experimenting with conflict in the youth of the children had a 
& 7 4 each other to see how far it was possible to ; similar rating in the old age of the parents. "ta 
go in carrying ol out a particular attitude with- - Twenty-four of the 28 cases of minor or no “ett Cool 

out creating a rupture in their ‘relations, conflict in the’ first family period had no pression, 

_ sometimes resorting to secrecy oF pretenses — greater trouble in the later period. Thus 41 B® Cavan a 

oe g not knowing what took place, and seem- _ of the 50 cases had the same general degree pes | 


_ « ingly always — in mind the primary im of conflict during both family icine 


| | 
249 
j 
( 
: 4 
4 


$5 PARENT-CHILD CON FLICT IN MINNESOTA FAMILIES 


lassii the conflict in flict with the cases that had only minor or 
into five groups according to degree, it was conflict in the ‘two: periods. The 
possible to ‘Tefine this analysis.”° A 
Square test of the association between the general family The families in 
two groupit ngs indicated that the probability which there had been serious trouble 
of its occurring chance was less than OT. ‘not sufficiently well organized to get 
i ae their code accepted v without a high degree of _ 
resistance from the children. The lack 
"SPECIFIC FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH strong organization was in indicated by sev- 
CONFLICT eral: facts. Ina few cases, the family had 
If on the shite of the evidence presented, , been broken by death, divorce, or separation. 
it is agreed that the factors directly associ-— Other cases were characterized by quarrels 
ated with the conflict of aged parents and between the spouses. Sometimes the difficulty — 


their children w were operating the early was the failure of one parent to co- 
mains the ot identifying more spe- the refusal ¢ of the father to any interest 
- Gifically what those factors were. It has been in whether or not the children attended ae 
4 stated that the great majority « of families church although by his so doing the offspring 


through the process of the were encouraged to disregard the mother’s 


“accepting ‘some of the urban values, the injunction that the y participate in certain 
attempting to check their religious services. F ‘inally a few cases” re- 


"great degree in ‘some cases: while in covered in 14 of the 1 7 of serious con- 
‘it was confined within narrow limits by the flict, but i in only five of the 24 cases of mi a. mee 
adaptation of each generation ‘to the atti- orn no conflict during both family periods. 
"tudes of the other. When such disorganization existed in a 

_ The question now is why some families family in which the parents attempted to 
able to. adjust successfully to the enforce the old code upon the children 
changes i in culture while others were » unable had come into contact with the new values, : 
to do A suggestion of the answer to or more of the offspring would usually 
question is revealed i in a cli yos. aga of resist the injunctions of the elders. Serious” 

conflict would result. further questions 


ization ots some of the families? Second, why 
a from some of the children of a family and not 
by student in the others reject the mores taught thom and 


children. For the period of | ‘the old ; age of the par- 
ents, 12 of the 20 cases were classified exactly the 


children, 14 ¢ cases were , classified the same and three . 


_ ™ This general problem has been studied by le chance events in the history of the family.” = 
ert Cooley Angell, The Family Encounters the De- Since such not collected in 
pression, New York, 1936, and by Ruth Shonle 4g systematic v 
and the Depression, Chicago, 1938. The brief treat- ™See E. Paul L. 
ment here is consistent with analysis “Introduction,” pp. ix-x in Ruth Shonle Cavan and 
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An Maminating tenture of f the conflicts of 


although it is theoretically quite he yc routh of the children in this early family 
was their tendency to disappear as_ 
the offspring became adults and ‘sssumed 


cT- ‘FAMILY 


Emphasis has. been 5 placed upon the a similar t to that of 


c 


“duce e conflict i in a rural culture that is under- = = ther als hy then parents: should 
going only a slow rate of change? It is and care cared for when in 
RESIDENCE DIFFERENCES 


families, there is of coe 
is personal of ¢ one or both of comparison of Jackson with Minne 
the spouses. families was Leng to afford a a check 


attempt was ‘made 


they” were children.?* The m naterials: cover between and Minneapols 


- the years from about 1850 to 1890. Since the families in the extent and degree of conflict. 
; ~ sample group were ere living for the most part in This fact may either be taken as an indica- + 
the mid-western states of this country, their tion of the weakness of the: pothesis 


environment was mainly a rural one of pio- vanced or it may be interpreted as meaning 


neer character. that the values of the children of the village 


J 


4 
-§8 conflict situations during the period of _ work, possession of spending money, , attend: 
their youth over the 10 values that were ance at “movies, listening, to the radio, use 


later so much in question. In 11 of the 50 of the family automobile, and weakening of 


cases, these conflicts had led to serious parental authority characterized the children 
J _ trouble between a parent and one or more of in both residence groups and signified that 
the children. _ the village youth as well as those of the city 
During the of the old age of the had changed in a significant degree from 


of of the generation.” 
family of this Arthur Calhoun, 4 


other cases, , the story was ane ofa chads Social History of the American Family, Cleveland, 
| Z tween the parents and their children, But in = and Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmer 
ly three of these 14 families did the dispute a, epee of Sune “Urban Sociology, New 
become serious in the sense that has been a. * Cases of the sample were so chosen that the 
= in this paper. See seu factors of sex, economic status, race, health, living 
arrangement, and family status were partially ot 
check was made on of the fully controlled in the comparison. 
a Prec of the subjects. In all probability, they rs ~™*Such urbanization of the values of children 


_under- reported earlier conflicts. “may not be found farm 


memory of the subjects, had ‘been the c case- istory ‘materials. Freedom fr 


with t 


occur 


4 
their 
bi | en 
parent-child conflicts found in the sample ailgned themselves on the side of the values cota 
| reare 
AGE | may 
Tea hed from 
‘ 
famil 
chan; 
Bi AM orgar 
a gre 
a4 ieee ata on the relations 85 & result of the urbanization of our cul- » 
is, in the family immediately preceding the pug te orc re place 
Ms . 4 Se one that has already been described. The sub- — pected to have fewer parent-child conflicts one f 
ticula 
have. 
iff 
gener 
their 
_manvy fewer conflicts were found between the Children of the city families. That the latter tent 
as selves 
might 
m can be 
opposi 


} NESOTA FAMILIES 
One e inference to be drawn from the study 


tg that conflict between and since’ the difficulties have such deep roots. 
State laws, ‘therefore, which require children 


ceeding generations of old people in Minne- 10 the area 11 in the ees reduce t the cost rina 
sota. The aged of the future, having been of public assistance. Community expectations 


reared under the influence of urban values, that parents and children should live together 


may differ less in their fundamental tenets when the former are in old age and unable 
from their children than was, the case in the — to take care of many of their personal wants 


families of the sample group. On the other are misdirected if they do not take into con- — 
hand, it is also possible that far-reaching sideration of 


changes in in our ‘economic, ., political, and social 
organization may occur that will separate to In those there ‘is a 


ae extent than now | ‘the basic. beliefs ~ parity in the mores of ‘the two generations, — 
the: subjects should lessen” the Paychological 


-phasized that conflict is a process th that takes children. They should not look upon their 


| place i in a framework of historical events. No _ offspring a as constituting all | they have ‘to live 
fone factor found associated with it at a par: for. They should avoid as much as possible 


S ticular time, , therefore, should be expected fo identifying th themselves closely with their ch chil- 
dren. The reason is that only rarely can peo- 2 


_ have similar influence under different circum- 


stances. Family ties might loosen so the two — ple who differ in fundamental v views continue © 
generations: would have fewer contacts with ‘satisfactory personal relation. Parents who 


one another. The authority of the parents _ have so much at stake and who feel in some 


"might be so redefined that they would not - degree responsible for their children cannot . 


try to exercise a high degree of conerdl over escape great disturbance. over the divergency © 


> children. The ‘community interests ‘and in values. The alleviation of this problem is — 


status of the aged might increase to the ex: to be sought in a re-focussing of the emotions 
“tent that old people would not identify them- and interests of the old people outside of the — 


“selves as much as now with their offspring _ family group. They need to be shown, for ex- 
and would not be nearly so much concerned _ ample, that the members of their own age ; 
group can give them the companionship they 


their behavior. If such changes as these 
sometimes so desperate!) y hope to get from 


‘occurred, then, parents ar and their children 
might not enter into serious conflict even , their children and which they have such low 


“though they had « diverse mores. probability isa 
application of the findings of this study flict of 
can be made to the problem of old people liv- 


‘ing with their children. When the two gen- Some of the difficulties ‘the aged partici- 


erations have had a history of serious pating ‘inkl activities are described in 

_ Robert M. ‘Dinkel, | Social and Economic 
flict, they might be presumed to nove a 


Opposition aggravated 
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HE ‘FAMIL 


our stt 
“HYPOTHESIS: presented i in “this. a matter interesting the father i in the family 
_~paper is that the social participation F arm . Bureau and the mother in the Home MM core i 
of an individual is to a considerable Bureau, and that where the father and moth- particiy 
‘ degree a function of the social participation — er are active participants, it will probably BB cudes 
z a the family. It says that if husbands par- be easy to interest the sons or daughters. ‘EB and at 
j r J ticipate, wives usually y do, and if. ‘husbands = Now it is not known and this paper does tivities, 
participate, children usually not try to answer whether in participating intensit 
f a SO that participation is chiefly a family trait. es family groups there is a priority of participa- as a 1 
Hf Bi 4° - Such an hypothesis, if correct, is of con- tion, that i is w hether the > fathers and mothers pointed 
i 3 fa: ‘si iderable importance for sociology and for start participating ‘first or whether the chil- sary fo 
social work. In a democratic society, partici- dren start first. In upper class fai families it is [sit 
pation is fundamental. -Boodin has stated probably true that ihe parents se set the. pat and int 
that “to understand the ‘conduct of human tern of participation, while in lower class dividua 

beings, we must un i rticipa- families specially the fore gn born, the hil- h 
we must understand their pa p aes, espec ally the foreig ec i to the « 
| or pation 
+ e pat may eX] 

“habits. This i is important and needs to be fac- [i lation. 
4 tually discovered, for if there is a priority, ticipatic 
> the should be guided by it. and the 
As show 
which a 
wise ‘the 
44 upon the social participation of Chapin Participation ‘Scores for 1176 farm tion sco 
2 Bs that participation through “ mem- families and the 2014 individuals 10 years JM are con 
bership and roles in social groups and activi- of age and over of which they were tween tl 
a ties that may be described as cultural” is an posed, living i in Cortland and Otsego Coun- a daughte 

f lliving ‘New York.® Thi hnique uses 

g ‘pression of normal living. ties, New Yor is scoring technique uses The rel: 
Likewise, this hypothesis is important _ measures of five aspects 0 of participation. It husbanc 
practically. If the social worker, the county allows one ‘point for each organizational ‘stronges 
agricultural agent, and the > minister of | reli- membership held | by each family r member; the dau 
urban and rural, and others engaged in two points for each organization attended the rela 
social ¢ and individual | reconstruction can be | at least o once during the year by each mem- @ the othe 
quite sure that participation is a family mat- ber; three points. for each organization 
ter and that individuals take part at least which a | contribution is made fot for support; ¢ 
a considerable degree because the family for each committee membership held; Scale, Ui 
a participating group, , their approach and and five for each office held. The total num- ch 
practice will be decidedly influenced, The of points ‘thus | given to each person for maa 
4-H club agent, for example, will realize these activities in the different organizations 
| getting the farm boy into his organization is is is that is that person ’s ; participation score, while the i ticipation 
first paragraph well summarizes the ar- Andenen, and Hans Plambeck, The July 1943 
ticle. [Ed.] Social Participation of Farm Families, Cornell Univ. he 

- - ae tS Boodin, “The Law of Social Participa- Agr. Exp. Station, Dept. of Rural Sociology Mimeo. tionship, 
“tion,” Amer. Jour. Sociol., 27:25 (July 1921). Bull. No. 8. Children less than 10 years were omit- end 
and Jennette R. Gruener, Social ted, since most formal organization do not include ¢ 


i) PARTICIPATION# 


pothesis. 
’s score ‘sheet, ay average score Further indication this influence of 
7 computed by totaling the points made by the _ family participation on the individual’s ac- 
husband and wife and dividing by two. In may e given by showing to what 
our r study the average family score is -com- x 
puted by averaging the points made by all ss Taste 1. PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENTS OF Conezzanson 
family members 10 years of age or over. This _ PARTICIPATION 
sore is a measure of both the ‘extensity of | AMD THE AVERAGE 


Scores OF THE REST OF THE FAMILY FOR 1176 Fane 
participation and of its intensity, since itin- 
ably cludes memberships, which indicate extent ORK, 1939 anv 16 
tivities, contributions, which indica Rest 
| intensity. The reliability of the Chapin )score Specified family Hos, 
as a measure of participation has been _ Member in (Aver- 


ban 

pointed out in other papers‘; it is unneces- score) 


sary for us to deal with this problem here. 
t is Is it factually true, ‘then, that extensity_ 
ives 
and intensity of the participation of the 


lass i dividual family 1 members is ‘closely relat 
hil- i to the extensity and intensity of the partici 


the family ‘members in 


try pation of the rest of his family? If so, We 
ital 7 may expect that these would show high corre- 7 five ways that are included in the par-— 
ac- lation. That the relationship between — wae scale. There are two ways in which a 


ty, ticipation of the individual family members a the family may behave as a unit in this par- 


it. @ and the other family members is fairly close v ticipation. If none of the family members 
be im is shown by the size of these coefficients, - participate in any way, non-family participa- 
ion : which are uniformly high (Table 1).° Like- tion is illustrated. ‘Tf all of the family mem- Bs! ; 
ute | f wise the relationships between the participa- bers” participate in all five ways, then posi 


tion scores of the individual family members tive participation of the family as a unit 
are consistently high, especially those illustrated. Families in which some members 


ars 
4 tween the husband and wife, the wife and the participate in some ways while others do 
| ™ daughters and the brothers and the sisters. — not, s how only ‘partial participation and if : 
eS 


7 The relationship of the participation of the this were the general © situation, then one 
It § husbands and of the wives seems to be the could not infer ‘influence between family | 
jal | strongest, while that of the husbands and members in these activities. 
rT; the daughters seems to be the weakest. But Another condition has bearing on the re- 
ed I the ‘Telationship b betw een the participation | of 


lationships. All persons 10 years of f age or 
the | other family | members and of any given over in the area studied had opportunity — 


to become members, to attend | meetings, and mr 
‘Stuart Chapin, ‘The Social Participation ‘to make contributions to a number of 


1; Scale, University of Minnesota Press, 1037; ferent organizations. But organizations have 
Stuart Chapin, “Social Participation and Social In- > only a few officers, and usually only 2 a few 


tellig 
oT ty ence,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 4, — committees and these . are usually limited to 
.s 0. 2, pp. 157 to 166, April 1030; H. R. Cottam, — ey 

s Methods of Measuring Level of Living, Social Par- bs active members. Table 2 indicates that only oo 


le ticipation, and Adjustment of Ohio Farm People, three out of every 10° families had one or 

Dept. of Rur. ‘Soc. Mimeo. Bull. 139, pp. 18 ff, more members who held some organization ; 


- "In each case, in order to “asia spurious rela- 
tionship, the average family score was comput fewer. Opportunities to participate in these 


after excluding the score of the seed family two ways are thus limited, so that participa- 


member under consideration. _in these activities is not directly com- 
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a parable | to participation through atte dance, 5 pate in any of the three ways or all p participated 
aps _ sm alll three ways when the unit negative and the 
= Positive participation is combined. When 
that either all family 


rs do not participate through member- _ ‘participating families totalled 57 percent whi 


TABLE 2. THe NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1176 P 43 Pe 
WHICH No Famity MEMBER In these generally Svailable participation 
"Hons AN ORGANIZATIONAL OFFICE, CORTLAND AND _ opportunities, therefore, the majority of the 

" families behave as a unit, either not participating 


at all or participating in all three ways. 


If the base of these comparisons is broadened 


and the families are compared as to the partici- 


pation of members in organizations in one or 

‘more of the five possible ways, another aspect 

family influence is emphasized. a 

oe ; aie In the families ‘composed of only two persons, 
13 percent neither person participated in or- 


of the two persons in some of the 


con 

en participate in these three ways, chews “ways. In each different : size ‘of family up and 
would be strong evidence, in addition to the including those composed of six persons ten 

zt correlations between the participation scores : years of age or more, in over one-half "of them, 

a that unit family participation is characteristic. 4 all family members participated in one or more 
re This, it appears, is what Table 3 does show. In | of the five possible ways. When the percentage 
te the families including two persons, in 13 percent — ; of the families, in which none of the members 
neither member participated in any of these participated in any way, is added to the per- 
three ways so there is uniform family participa- centage in which all of them participated in 
tion in the 13 percent. In 47 percent both mem- 7 some ways, the percentage of positively partici- 
bers participated in all three ways there is pating families and negatively participating fami- 


: unit positive participation in the 47 percent. In lies range from 59 percent of the six person 

- four out of 10 families there was participation families to 78 percent of the two person fami- 

in some of the three ways when the other mem- - lies. In only 22 to 41 percent of the families was 
-— ber did not participate so that the 40 ‘percent — there participation by some ‘members rs of the 


them all fam ily members either did not partici- majority of instances, therefore, | either the fami- 


TABLE ; 3. Tue NuMBER AND PERCENT OF 1176 Farm FAmiIties By S1zE IN CORTLAND AND OTsEGO Covn- 


ig are partially participating families. In each of family while others did not participate at all or & 
the other sizes of family, in one-half or more of “ partial family participation (Table 4). In the q 


tres, New York, Famity Mempers 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ALL PARTICIPATE IN ORGANIZATIONS 
5 a THROUGH MEMBERSHIP, ATTENDANCE, AND CONTRIBUTIONS OR IN WHICH NONE PARTICIPATE IN THESE ‘THREE or 
> 9 9. 
W. AYS, Ww HicH THEY PARTICIPATE, 1939, 1940 = 
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TABLE 4. Tue AND oF 1176 ‘Sine BY IN <W HICH or More 


IN CoRTLAND AND OTSEGO CounTiEs, NEw York, 1939, 1940 


Number of ‘members: participating i in one or mo! 


lies do not participate at all or r all of the family = _ which none e attend, i is from 60 percent in 


f _ Membership, attendance at meetings, , and nd ereent in the families including two per- 


contributions toward ‘support, it has been i in- 


dicated, are the three most common ways in the families are par tially participating fami- 


which individuals” "participate. Since com- “dies as far as attendance is concerned (Table 


parison sl shows each of these to give the In the, great majority f the either 
general results, attendance at meetings will attend or all do not. 


be used to illustrate family i influence i ina ‘Family members: hold offices or ane 
cific type of activity. In 48° to 4 percent ~ committees of organizations in not more 


of the families of ‘specific sizes, af of the than three out of each 10 families. As stated, 
members attended one or more meetings of | _ offices and committees are not numerous and» 
organizations during the year. In 8 to not, therefore, available to many individ- 


percent of the families of specific s sizes none _ uals. _In spite of of this fact, it appears | vc 


Boi the family members attended so that in with respect to participating in this. way 


‘this particular there was nonfamily partici- influence of the f family is present. ‘If Office 
pation. When complete lack of “attendance ~ holding is used as our illustration, it is ob-_ 


is added to attendance by all family mem- served that in those families where at least Be 
bers or ‘complete positive participation in this _ one members holds an office, as the size of the oe") : 


regard, the range in the percent of families family increases, the proportion in which only 
in which all members attend plus those in one of the family members I holds an office de- aa 


TABLE 5. THE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FARM FAMILIES BY SIZE IN Ww HICH One OR Moe Mewens 
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creases and the proportions in in whi ch two or bers: get th 
_ more members hold offices increase. It is, of = and as a result of the leadership na 
course, true that as the number of persons 
the family i increases, the statistical chances "ments. 
of more than one member holding an office 43 All of these statistics appear to confirm the 
_ would” be increased. In 49 percent of the __ hypothesis suggested that the social partici- 
op _ families of three persons, only one member —_— of individuals i is closely associated 
a holds an office, while in 51 percent either two _-with the participation of other members of 
or all hold office (Table 6). the family and that participation is to a 
4 person families where at least one a siderable degree, a family characteristic. The 
- data this are The 


j 


- i ber i is an office- holder, while i in 54 percent hypothesis is, however, - stated in general” 
or more hold offices, There are only a few terms. It needs further testing ‘to discover 
milies of 6 members, the percentages applies as 1s well 
be chance percentages. But in 35 per r- life. 
cent of them where at Teast one member is ‘finally, substantiated, principle 

an n officer, one member only held an office, should certainly affect the approach of many 
organization workers, In the rural areas, sev- 


Pe i 


In one e of the 14 families ‘five members, and | eral organizations do emphasize the family 


in all six of the members held ‘office. group approach. This is especially true of 
Now the chance possibilities of as many as the Grange. The family approach does not 


iz a family being an organization officer in => family | are necessarily to be included in the 
given year are very slight, yet in two out of same organization or organizations. Rather 


the 14 families such is the case. the whole family should be viewed as a unit 


Since offices are available to only a small — is in which the participation — behavior of each 
_ proportion of the individuals, they act as es _ member is important in its effects on the 


4 selective factor. Those individuals with the others members. In many, and especially i in 
= = social ‘Status in the group probably — urban situations, little thought is given to 
get the offices. Social status, so far as ‘the this and the idea of the sp - special interest rela- 
_ younger family members are concerned, is to a tionships ¢ of the individuals often hides the 


a considerable degree a matter of the family significance of the family factor. It may be 


> social status and leadership position, so that, + true that _ individuals who ) have ‘Special inter- : 


g ‘the larger families 1 w yhere the family heads es ests never express s them because there is little 
- timulus lus from family. 


ities they absorb in their family environ-— 


five out of six or of all six members in such ~ mean, _ however, that all members of the ; 
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COM ITY IN M {ETROPOLITAN 


The changing demographic pattern of many urban has affected 
uae certain churches unfavorably. More than 25 years | ago Pittsburgh — = 


reason- 


the 2 accelerated pace of social interaction Churches, the he investigation was Spee cave 
seems to have encouraged the growth: of an denominations | ns affiliated with the -Comity 
ecumenical spirit. _ This, in turn, has found — Commission of that body and did not con- 
‘expression in institutional forms designed to ce itself with communions not so identified. 
facilitate adjustments to variable conditions. The > chronological Period covered ended 
san illustration of the trend, the Protestant from 1916 through 
church federation movement is a case in Hypothesis. The analysis proceeds f1 from = 
“point. ‘Usually one of the functions of such assumption that the evolution of comity 
an organization is to set up machinery pro- institutional form a natural resultant 
viding for the practice of comity whereby of changing socio- -religious conditions. As a us a 


“operation is substituted for competition’ corollary to this proposition, it is ‘suggested 


) ‘in home mission and church extension work. that the form which the adjustment assumed 2 
| The willingness of religious bo bodies to sub- _ was determined in part by the peculiar char- 
"merge sectarian differences so as to achieve acter of the Pittsburgh district itself. ogi e. 

“unity of action in this field is indicative of the _ The Conditioning Fetters: 1 mast 

to comity relationships. be placed or on the unfavorable effects of the 


In no area o 
“gram more than where the process the older Pittsburgh churches: The pat- 


urbanization has circumscribed the prog: tern of “change Al 


in mind, “therefore, it is the purpose of this 
‘Teport | to > summarize a study of Protestant 
Paul Douglass, Church Comity, 1929, and Prot- 


‘comity ina a typical metropolitan area.” 
The is indebted to Dr. Manuel C. Elmer other studies by the Institute of 


to Dr. Samuel, P. Franklin of the University 


this article i is based. He acknowledges with “Pittsburgh situation. 

the _ wholehearted cooperation of the Pittsburgh ‘In the studies of R. Ww. ‘Sanderson, Seiten” 

Council of Churches and other religious and social i Hallenbeck, Kincheloe, and others, it was observed ¥ 

agencies in Allegheny County, = Dy that the typical urban church tends to reflect in its _ 

ie 2. Ballard, Social Institutions, New membership statistics changes in the character of the 

York: D. Appleton- Century C ompany, Inc., 1936, surrounding neighborhood. Although dow 
fad 


Community oe Book Com- exceptions, 


ent t of this topic, | 


466; also L. D. Osborn and M. H. Book Com churches of the ‘ ‘metropolitan’ ’ type seem te be 


of — 
if 
Phe 2 “ouncil of Churches has 
Pittsburgh Council of Churches 
EVOLUTION of church Allegheny County, the territory within the 
ry. ssociated with social 
| 
— 
ly 
ot 
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mm 
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significant, however, is the fact that much of of 
4 the population growth between 1890 and 
1910 was in expanding industrial communi- 
- suburbs, especially between 1910 | and 1930. ties, while later gains appear to have deen 
population did not shift with equal ‘More suburban in nature. Between 1930 and 
~ volume i in all directions simultaneously, since 1940 the population of Pittsburgh | remained 

its flow was impeded in some instances by comparatively stationary. 
‘Gatien. ‘The’ movement ap- Church” Membership Data. The relative 
to have been the East End at growth of church membership for all de- 
nominations ‘in the aggregate, 1 1906- -19165 
was much larger than that of the general 

in a great surge to the South Hills section. ae population, both | in Pittsburgh and in out- 

_ Depriv ed in large measure of their ‘poten- lying a areas. Between 1916 and 1926 there 

- tial constituency by the outward movement was a sharp dro n the rate of increase, 
Nes of population, ‘many central ¢ city churches en- especially in Pittsburgh. | During the period 
gaged in a competitive struggle for survival. 1936 church membership gained more 
outlying areas: overlapping parishes re- slowly than did the population, with both 

sulting from uncontrolled missionary expan- variables being considerably diminished in 
sion accentuated the problems facing church ‘size in comparison with the preceding decade. 

~ extension agencies wishing to conserve the - Omission of the data for Jewish congrega- 


resources of nn which they estab- ti tions, 1916-1926, which are not strictly com- 


parable, discloses that the other bodies, on 


A general silent in Protestant church the whole, just about held their own in Pitts- 


circles that something should be done to burgh during that period. 


the : stage for a co-operative | Taste 1. PERCENTAGE MEMBERSHIP GAINS AND 


the task. of evangelizing the Pittsburgh dis- LossEs OF THREE RELIGIOUS BoptEs IN PiTTsBURGH 


The movement attained its culmination AND REMAINDER oF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


n 

ity Commission | of which was authorized to 


ume jurisdiction in its ‘Specific field. 4906-1916 ‘Methodist 


As evidence of change, it is noteworthy Presbyterian 


while the population of Pittsburgh* in- Presby rian 20.0 
creased by 18) percent between "1900 1916-1926 Methodist, 
and 1910, the rest of the county had a ee  Presby ~ 
gain amounting to 50 percent. During the United Presbyterian 
intercensal period 1910-1920, outlying ter- 1926-1936 Methodist 2. 
was still growing more than twice ‘Presbyterian 
as ough the differen- 
larger i in ‘the preced tant The | foregoing table affords a pic 
aon _ annexations since 1920 are excluded = of the declining rate of Protestant mem 
the city tabulation for 1930, a procedure bership growth. Moreover, the data im. 
that is statistically valid for our purpose, it ‘ply that evangelical communions, at least, 
- becomes clear that a similar trend persisted | a have reached the point of diminishing re- 
= decade, though not so pronounced — turns, thus tending to intensify problems 


as in some of the earlier “years. What is more arising from interchurch ‘competition. oe 
‘Figures for 1900 include Allegheny City, which Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies. Fig- 
was annexed in therefore > res for Allegheny with 
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of five major Protestant bodies in Pittsburgh, 

covering the period 1910-1929.° Employing “tions of the 

average membership figures for 1910-1912 It is notew worthy that both 

asa base, he computed the net gains to 1929. samples attained peak memberships i in 1910; 

‘The composite increase amounted to 28 per- - both Oakland, Homewood, East Liberty, and — 

cent, thus exceeding by 2 a margin of but three — Ww est End selections reached their zenith in 
"percent the estimated growth» of the city 1920; while the degree of correspondence 

Furthermore, he noted that, with- with respect to other areas was less marked. 

out exception, all gained mor One of the two churches attaining top mem- 


In 1930, 0. S. W. hitacre grow 


he 
— 
a 


Totals 
bie. Peak re for the period ‘studi 


berships i in 1930 ¥ was si uated at the edge of 

superior residential district toward the 
determine extent specific < eastern peripheral boundary of Pittsburgh. 
churches might be reflecting in their member- Reference Sunday school enrollment 

ship statistics certain changes, in the char- — data for the same churches disclosed a simi-_ 
acter of the population, the writer examined trend, but with one important exception. 

S such data for a sample of 17 congregations | The peak was r reached a few years earlier : 
Bin Pittsburgh. (1) As shown below, of the 17 ‘ome in the churches and was followed by a © 
churches, 11 reported fewer members i in 1940 sharper decline after 1920.’ Of the 17 sam- 
than in 1900. (2) The aggregate membership ples, 1 attained top e enrollments prior to 
of all churches for the period : studied was 1920, in contrast to | but 5 of the churches. a we 234 
largest in 1920 and smallest in 1940. (3) It According to the federal Census of Reli- 


q 
known that all registering gious Bodies, the total number of Sunday 


. Whitacre, A ‘Comparative Study of Five’ * Peak decennial statistics. 
Protestant of Pitsburg, in Pittsburgh, 
— thesis, 


See wow 


9s prior to 1 
 &§ 
| 
34 
em- | 
te 
= 


2 The sizeable gain between 1906 and 1916 


school in Pittsburgh as indicated the res ult ts an impartial 


% or L Institutional things 


_ ing equal, a disputed field will be assigned to the 


_ organization best qualified to put on an effective 


(4) Community Betterment. To a limited ex 
te nt it is possible to measure the impact of a_ 


as practically offset by the sharp decline church upon its environment by means of rating 


a perienced a decline of 12.7 percent betwee 


rie) 


during the succeeding decade. It is significant scales, ‘Supplemented by empirical observations. 
aggregate enrolment as smaller 
_ tion because other influences may be producing 
the effects nominally ascribed to the church. — . 


From the viewpoint of a comity commit- 
ie tee, an institution should be of the right type 
dily int the right place at the right time to meet — 


the: Tequirements of the ‘religious constitu. 
4 1930 and 1 1940. Probably there is no ‘single Such: criteria ast were identi- 
explanation for the latter ‘situation. fied and plained in connection with their 


So long as the Protestant churches were | bearing on the outcome of “CASES 
lected for special study, 


a unable to keep pace with the demands of an > 
-expanding constituency for religious minis- _ 
trations, such problems as arise from waste- on 
ful duplication were practically non- -existent. ee 
But with a radical _ change in the oa 


ity of subsidizing enterprises involving subjected to detailed analysis 
cation. Thus with the passing of years did lected mainly y with reference to these — 
Pi: the wisdom of those conceiving the comity (1) significance i in shaping | the trend of f com-— 
—_ for Allegheny County become more ity; (2) variety of type; and (3). denomina- 
apparent. tional distribution. The studies were utilized, 
re. Criteria. The practice of comity is hed 1 in large measure, as the basis for conclusions 
= certain fundamental assumptions concern- relative” to. the functioning of the comity 
ae: ing the mission of the church and its. relation 
to environment. When accepted by the par- lov 
ticipating denominations, applied to specific 
cases, and strengthened | by repeated tests, Neighborhood More Favorable to Its Growth 
these assumptions take the form of standards B. A Case Involving Determination of the 
to be used as a guide in the solution of com- x Boundaries of a Natural Community. Bs) | 


e of a New Community. 


A ‘Community Plan. 


Institutional 


Self-D Determination. Residents of a a | given (1) Case A exemplifies an attempted solu- 


_ community are - entitled to a church of their tion of the difficulties facing an urban church 7 


situated in a zone of transition Ww 


for Allegheny City included with thos 


‘ity “As they may be C.A Problem Arising from the Anticipated | 
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PROTESTANT COMIT! 


B ency and compelled to seek a new location — as topography, distance from m other churches, 
jn an area to which the people are moving. and sociological homogeneity may be con- 
Located in the old “Uptown” section of Pitts- sidered in delimiting the boundaries a 
burgh for nearly 60 years, suburban community _believ ed to form 
awakened to the ‘realization, in 1924, that it ‘natural parish. Objections of pastors of 
would need to take some radical steps if i it neighboring churches to” the estebildinast 
were to survive. Whereas the “Uptown” Was of a mission near McKees Rocks necessi 
once a superior residential district, invasion tated a thorough : survey | of the field. Oppo: 
by alien groups and commercial encroach- sition was based on the grounds of priorit 
‘ment had combined to displace elements in and institutional adequacy. Proponents 
® the population likely to unite with a Protes- — the project found partial support on the — 
tant issue of self-determination. Before a satis 
It was the “Uptown” “survey, conducted factory decision could be reached, the 
in 1916-1917 by the Council of Churches, Comity Commission ordered a study of | the 
which first centered attention upon the prob- — topographical and geographical features of 
lems of this area. a. Among the characteristics — the territory in | question, This: was supple- 
| of the zone of transition noted were: a large _ mented I by an inquiry into the social habits 
‘transient population; ‘immigrant settlements; of the people. As a result of information 
numerous rooming houses; little residential b brought to light in this manner, formation a 
construction; lack of facilities for wholesome a church was authorized in 1930. As the ; 
recreation ; and weak churches supported only Christian’ organization in an 
mainly from ot outside . the district, Steady township, it has what may be called an e: 
losses of personnel sug gested | that 1 the church - clusive parish. Beginning ‘with a few mem 
in question would have | to move to a more mo bers in 1931, the congregation experienced 
promising locality or else close its doors. ap ad decade of steady growth. Showing signs of x 


Owing to the objections of other churches developing. into distinct community, by 

aa on the grounds of priority, self- determina- _ January, 1942, some 500 families were il 

he tion, and institutional adequacy, efforts to = to be on the field and residential construction ; 

al locate the congregation in the East End was continuing at a steady pace. — ae 

were blocked. In the course of the investiga- (3) ‘Case 

> tion, ‘it was disclosed that ev en this area _ forces set in motion by the process of urban 

a- so changed in nature that another. ‘growth. The anticipated development of 

d, Protestant church was not needed. eee area situated toward the periphery of Pitts- 

ns _ The organization was then disbanded and = burgh, as a result of eae improve- 

ty property sold. About years later ‘a ments in transportation facilities, made the 

new institution was" started in Greentree acquisition of a church site desirable. Con 

Borough a adjacent to the city limits. It be- struction of the Liberty “tubes, begun 

i came the beneficiary of funds derived and completed i in n 1924, ‘was 

a sale of the old property and also took ‘facilitate the flow of vehicular traffic be- 

he the name of a former pastor of the latter the downtown Triangle and the ‘South 

congregation. Anticipating a favorable move- Hills area. Church extension “officials ere 

ed ment of population, many indications point quick to recognize the possibilities of the 

to this location as a strategic one. Beginning ng situation, there was every indication 


with 58 charter members i in 1930, the church residential expansion would take ‘place 


“Reported a a total of 304 communicants in ona ‘comprehensive scale, A ‘spirited contest 
7 1941, a remarkable showing in view of | the between two denominations for the Tight t 
_ handicaps met during depression years. — -= a mission in the Pioneer Avenue sectio 7 
_ (a) Case B illustrates how such factors of the city was complicated by issues —_— 
Uptown, A Socio-Reliious Sure local nature. The case was fi- 
‘Section of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Pitts- nally decided on the basis of priori ity when 
Council of Churches, a2 was realized that representatives of one 
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the parties to the 

De holding in ‘the area for some years tition in this area. 


ie “Case D had as its principal issue a found impossible of fulfillment. t. Dissension 
technical | question n of defining “new work” among the officials of the union church led 
" as the term was embodied i in the “ “Decla- tos a movement to terminate the arrangement 


Comity.””° ‘It is after five unsuccessful attempts to 


‘ 


‘a best qualified | to meet 1 the needs ¢ of the largest of the three returned to its old church 
foreign population residing on the disputed home across the river. Subsequent develop- 
= At the outset it was necessary to as- iy ments have shown that = more recent 


certain whether the authors" of the “Decla- “merger of those groups 
ration” had intended the term “ new work” lacking in affinity was most desirable from 


of resources and ‘program, under a new while the: 
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to refer to the legitimate extension of the the standpoint of ‘institutional adequacy, 1915, 
facilities of an existing institution, The | pro- (6) Case describes an interesting ex- two-th 
posal of one denomination to carry on work periment Rankin, a typical “industrial aging 
‘ among the Russian population of the “Soho” town near Pittsburgh. To meet the needs of J district 
district of Pittsburgh, less than a block aw ay the youth of the entire community, one de- i sands 
a9 from a similar enterprise of another body, nomination proposed establishing a Chris streets, 
a ae seemed c contrary to the spirit of comity. But tian: neighborhood house of sizeable propor for pla 

> “- closer examination of such issues as priority _ tions . Another communion at first objected over, t 
and institutional adequacy indicated the de- to the plan, believi ing it would infringe uf upon the Str 
_ sirability of allocating the area in question to ‘its own rights in this area. A carefui study aries ai 
4 the denomination prepared to proceed or onan ¢ of ‘the issues involved rev vealed that, - from depred 
extensive scale. It is noteworthy that one the e viewpoint of both priority: and institu. concluc 
the | disputants graciously withdrew from tional a adequacy, the "proposal was deserving mendec 
section of the city in favor r of tl the other. ‘the united support of all ‘groups. As a din 
* 28 ( 5). Case E refers to a commendable ef- ‘consequence of these disclosures, all objec- the wor 
“9 _ fort to reduce competition | in a sec section of - _ tions were withdrawn and authorization to agency, 
Pittsburgh that is decidedly overchurched. If p proceed with the project was given. financia 
_ interdenominational rivalry entailing waste Convinced that changes in the ethnic com: 
of resources is “believed undesirable, that position of the population had rendered the 
4: _ between c hurches of the same communion is __ traditional Protestant approach obsolete, this J ever, t 
q co onsidered indefensible in comity circles. The denomination resolved to inaugurate a pro- BB organiz 
yt ~ case in question had its inception when the — gram which would appeal to all racial groups “Pittsbr 
. pastor of a congregation in the downtown — in the community, irrespective of creed or @ gram w 
riangle perceived the anomaly of such a color. But it was the revelations of the Inter J.H 
ituation. Accordingly, he proposed a merger church World Movement survey,’ 1 which The ger 
his own church with two churches of the focused the attention of the entire county tution 
sa me denomination on the lower North Side upon the social and "religious needs of ® follows: 
just across the river. To implement the plan, - Rankin. Following publication of the report, I meet th 
he suggested pooling the assets of the three : 1920, there were persistent | demands that I social a 

_ groups and erecting a spacious cathedral : should be done at once to neu- @ Such a 
a strategic location near the center of the  tralize the effects of such anti- -social influ HB the Chr 

North Side business district. The consolida- ences were found in the community. A religion 


tion was effe effected, in 1931, with the -unquali- Substantial building was” erected in 1923 at 


ap proval of the Comity Commission cost of 100, ooo for use as a Christian 

Declaration on Comity, March 28, Rankin, ‘Pennsy va An Survey, 
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forthcoming from Catholics, Jews, and Prot- UP. tunities for the economic and social rehabili- 

estants alike. As an of community par- tation of the individual. As an experiment 

E is in human engineering, the Goodwill Indus- 

Eat its worst, aggregate attendance reached a a ‘S tries plan is too well known to Tequire elabo- 

high mark of nearly 150, 000. ‘Since 1930 rate explanation, It is sufficient to say that 

; Rankin ( Center has been a regular ‘recipient — the purpose of the ‘industrial “department is igs ee 

i allotments from the Allegheny County ‘Com- to afford the physically « disabled, the so socially 

Fund. and psychologically maladjusted, ‘and per- 

Case G, the final one in the series, sons debarred from remunerative employ- 

| depicts the method whereby an institution | ment because of age an opportunity to earn 

located in a transitional area of Pittsburgh living during their ‘period of readjus 

adjusted it its program» in in conformity _with ment under a Christian influence. 

changed socio- -religious conditions, A survey Pittsburgh Goodwill “Industries 

of the “Strip” district had disclosed that today represents an investment of 

more than four- fifths of the population, $250, ooo. Its operating budget increased 
1915, were of “foreign stock” and that nearly ; from about $3,500 when the work was first 2 

two-thirds were Roman Catholic. A discour- started to a record total of nearly $1 37,000 

aging feature of the report was that “ the _ in 1937. Thus within a span of two decades, © 

district is devoid of playgrounds, The thou- the Trinity Temple project attained the pro- 

sands of children are compelled to use the — portions of a big business. Since 1931 Good- 

streets, alleys, and courts about their homes will Industries has been a recipient of | aid 

for play space. . .” It was realized, more- from the Allegheny County Community 

over, that the gangs of hoodlums infesting Fund, but the major portion of income 

the Strip were not restrained by ward bound- 4. from the sale of Goodwill factory Products. _ 

aries and were capable of committing their Under the comity agreement, other 

depredations anywhere in the city. In a churches have ve refrained from en entering the — 

concluding statement, report al and the work appears to have the loyal 

In line with the modern poli y of comm > 


ALUATI H ITY PROGRAM 
the work of each such district to some one = 


agency, Trinity Temple should be given th An effort was made to determine the “ 

financial support necessary to furnish the mani  fectiveness with which the comity program 

service needed in this functioned. Admitting that no 

Tt was not until the spring 1919, 9, ho instruments of measurement in the scientific 

sense are available for such an evaluation, it 


ever, that plans were formulated to re- 
work of Trinity Temple mo : of i 
Pittsburgh Goodwill Industries.” The pro- of data falling in 
- was to be patterned after that of i ee 
E. J. Helms at Morgan Memorial in Boston. ete. 
The general principles upon which the insti- 
tution was to operate were s substantially a: as- 
follows: The church is obligated 
‘meet the needs of the underprivileged 
social as well as a a ‘eligious problem. (2) 


Such a service is an essential component of a 


formance record of 25 ‘years. For the first 

item a ‘ “comity rating scale” was employed — ae 


having five gradients ranging from “ con- 
spicuously successful” to “total failure,” with 


the intermediate stage the caption 


the C hristian gospel. The “message of 
yields most “potent in cor with a questionnaire whose content was 


2 The Strip, A Socio-Religious Survey a - organization by Dr. H. ‘Paul Do 


ical of Church Comity, 
obtained in this 


ape Conter Support and encouragement has been tain s ns when | ompanied by oppor- 
sion J 
xt | | 
ting 
not 
rom 
trial | 
de | | 
| 
pn 
rom 
=| 
om- 
tan messinhis a 
— way were supplemented by — 


J 


information secured ‘through personal inter 


tory of comit 
To insure a more » impartial 

= ever, an objective approach was employed in > 
relation to the second 


each situation i the poopy its broader social 
and religious implications, = 


A service record of 25 years, involvin 
1g the 
the ‘Comity Commission on specific points ‘of some 50 different transactions in a 


was for diagnositc as a crude total of 70 meetings, is evidence that the Com. 
index of achievement. Final ev valuation of mission has been functioning with some degree 
a the comity setup, moreover , necessitated — of success. The fact that in only two or three 


consideration of these factors: instances have the recommendations of an in- 
eine derived” from the experience _ vestigating committee been challenged by one 


of similar organizations in other large cities; _ of the parties to a controversy testifies to the 


(2) the degree of attainment of announced in confidence reposed in its judicial integrity. ar, 


a and (3) the modifying aspects 8. The failure of the Commission to include 
oof peculiar local conditions. in its present membership representatives of the H 
CONCLUSION: bodies is a partial handicap. But practical con- si 
siderations of church policy have prevented 
I. Protestant comity emerged in systematic mating t 
«* _ Operative adjustments to changing socio-religious are concerned, they are usually poor, having responds 
conditions might be made on an their greatest ‘concentration of membership in ‘respondi 


is ~ tional basis. The desire to conserve financial re- 

a was a primary incentive in the forma- 
of the Comity ( Commission. = 
a Because of its official status, the Comity 
_ Commission is empowered to act ‘on behalf ie 


the Hill District, probably the most disadvan- ing? In 
taged section of Pittsburgh. Perhaps there are § the non- 
some ways in which white Protestant question. 


churches, working. through | the Comity Com- of Wash 


con help them solve their problems. Ordin: 
the: ecclesiastical judicatories and agencies which What may be a nominal rather than a 
it represents. Thus, the Pittsburgh body must be fechniqu 
‘distin ished from those established on an in injustice is seen in the inability the gre 
gu to obtain allocations in new ter 
formal, advisory, or congregational bass, ‘epresent 
Titory. “For he that hath, to him shall be given” 
3. The influence of the Commission as a an. m estimates 
. ov is a true statement with reference to church 
7 interchurch agency has undoubtedly been en- __ certain | 
ber the de- xtension in Allegheny County. This situation 
executives qualified to speak with exists because religious surveys ordinarily re 
q hi b veal a popular preference for one of the stronger failing 
authori y concerning comity: relationships denominations. Furthermore, ‘the smaller bodies aire.’ A 


| virtue of specialized knowledge of the field. a usually lack the financial resources necessary for 
4. The policies of the Commission have y 


putting on an adequate program. 
been as progressive as those followed in some 

other cities. This should not be construed asa .__ 10. The “quality and quantity of survey wor 


* Publi 
of Agricul 
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_ in recent years have not been up to the standard Ack 
: 7 serious criticism in view of the church situation t th dof C hist 
in Allegheny County. It is widely believed that °° in the early period of Commission history. if sn, forme 
nas _ Lack of funds, of trained leadership, and of JM suggestions 
aggressive comity policies ‘cannot be instituted are said to be the main 
long as the conservative ecclesiastical tradi- been at- 
tions of the rict dicta’ dictate a more moderate up study 
tempted. Through the co- operation of the West- Collies 
A study of a cross- section of seven comity the D | effort to le 
ie _ cases disclosed that the Commission has evolv ed aries, the Departments of Religious Educatio social adju 
definite procedure for settling interchurch ihe University Pittsburg | experiences 
problems. It is characterized by an impartial and with the aid of the Bureau of Social Re Tif ionnaire 
in search of the Federation of Social Agencies of each of th 
the sanction of esiastical 0} wa Allegheny County, it would seem that plans freshman i 
Klein, al, A Social Study of central areas of Pittsburgh that could be utilized Percent we 
| as the basis for an aggressive comity policy for 


6. It must be considered significant that in 
ag Ad “none of the sample cases did the Commission 
if conclusions upon technicalities thy: 
if 
. 
| 
5 
a. 
ar i 


the non-response group?” Answers to ‘these 


iM of Washington study, summarized here. 

™ Ordinarily when the mailed questionnaire 
is used, the ‘composition of the 


estimated. In the present study, however, Comparisons are made in term: ‘of these 
certain background information was avail- groupings. 

m able for both those responding and those 


* Published as as Scientific F Paper Co llege 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Station, 


ND 
QUESTIONNAIRE* 


"Marked differences exist between respondents and non- respondents to a maile 
questionnaire. Higher intelligence scores and scholarship, loyalty or ties to the — 


sponsor, and a a rural ‘bachground, Seem 1 to be 


"effective manner. 
HE MAILED "questionnaire is widel formatior possible a ‘comparison on 


wd as a technique for. gathering de- a selected list of indices of persons ‘respond: 
- sired 1 information. Important in esti 


ing with those not responding ‘to th ques- 

mating the validity of the data thus obtained — tionnaire. In ny nces 

are the answers to such questions as: Wh a ' 

responds toa questionnaire? Are the person no differences in the characteristics of those 

responding different from those not respond- esponding and to he 
ing? In what respects do they ‘differ fre 


| questions are suggested by : y a State College 


= 


gence; (2) his length of stay in college; 
total group is not known and therefore the (3) “his. “community backgrounds; 3 (4) his 
representativeness of the returns can only be be family backgrounds; and (5) his sociability. — 


failing to’ ‘respond to the mailed question- readily apparent from an analysis: of the 

naire.’ Availability of this background in- various available indicators of intelligenc 
No cso. Collese that the persons responding to the ques- 


tionnaire were superior in intelligence to 


the State College of Washington. _ those not responding. Each | of three’ indices, 
_ ** Acknowledgment is made to Charles W. Nel- 
| son, formerly research fellow in rural sociology, for to which the questionnaire could be mailed. In con- 
} Suggestions contributing to the development « of this f nection with the study a wealth of background — 
‘material had been compiled for each student from 


The study is an outgrowth of a larger follow- _ records available in the Registrar's and else- 
B study of the freshman class entering the State “ where on the campus. Lee ee 
| College of Washington in the fall of 1936. In an abs: Further analyses of the data are sepeinel: ts i 
ber to learn of the individual’s occupational and Charles W. Nelson, “A Method of Testing the 


social adjustment. and his evaluation of his college _ " Satiuenes of Environment on the Relative Succes 
experiences after leaving college, a two-page ques- _ of Rural and Urban Students on the American. Bat i= 
tionnaire was mailed during the spring of 1942 to mit Council on Education Intelligence Test,” American ‘i a 7 
each of the 1097 persons who had enrolled as a pos ros Review, Vol. 7, No. 6, December 1941, 
freshman in 1936. Replies were received from 65 pp. 743-751; and by Raymond W. Hatch and Paul 
percent of those circularized. An additional nine H. tone “Social Heritage as a Factor in College _ 
percent were uncontacted because the person ad- Achievement,” Research Studies of the State College 


ceed had moved and left no forwarding address — of Washington, Vol. X, No. 4, December 1942. 
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er AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGIC 

yank his high schox The purely speculative suggestion may be 
his rank in the entering advanced ‘that the exception to the general 
freshman class, and his first semester scho- trend arises from a sophisticated group seek- Ii 
lastic average, pointed to this conclusion. _ Boe. to show their independence and individ. 
Practically | three-fourths | (7 73.0 percent) — -ualism by failing | to co- -operate in the study. 
of t e ‘individuals answering the question- vit was not possible: to establish | this point, but 
‘naire ranked in the upper one-half of their every” college person is acquainted with a 
high school graduating cl class ; in contrast, pseudo- -intellectual element meeting this 
barely y over one-half (53-3 -3 percent) of those decription. Its members delight in exhibiting 
who: failed to Tespond ranked i in | the same — their superior intelligence by failing to do 
upper one-half bracket. A comparison of the the things requested of them and by doing the 
i - high school decile ratings’ of the two groups _ things they are requested not to do. The 


reveals that most of the difference occurred 
TABLE 1. First SeMesTER GRADE Point Averace* 


the three lowest ranking deciles. More ov Pxnsows aup Nor 


ges 
858 


least tl tl 


than twice as many of those not respond- QUESTIONNAIRE the qu 
26.6 percent, as of those responding, Nemberof Percent af been it 
percent, placed in the lowest 30 per- First Semester Persons Total shorter 
cent of their high school graduating class. Grade Point Not Re- Re- Re consist 
average decile rating in the high school spond- aggreg: 
class was 7.1 for the responding group ad loyalty 
3 7 for the non- responding group. As 666 influen 
ured statistically, this is a significant differ- .667- .999 112 
5 Standings of the two gra groups on the Ameri- -1,333-1.666 128 year, 
amination, given each entering student at 100.0 Tespon¢ 
State College, likewise indicate a gen- All 6 tte re 
‘= erally higher level of mental ability on See footnote 4 of grade into th 


each of the four lowest deciles those not decile rating of this group, i if ‘such it is, thirds 
proportionately outnumbered would: suggest they are not the cream of the ing but 

those responding. The figures. were 46.2 and intellectual elite as they deem themselves to of thos 
“a 36.8 percent respectively, a difference that be. 4 attenda 


could have happened by chance less than Information on the capacity of the year. T 


six times in 100. Also” in consistence with — dents for carrying college work is found could 
the: general tendency, proportionately more in the scholastic average they compiled dur- ‘small, ; 
| those responding than of those not re- their first semester in _college." Com hence i 
in sponding ranked in the fifth or sixth | deciles ‘ pared with the non-response group, those ‘cant dit 
and in the top two deciles. However, an ex- _ responding showed smaller proportions with Direc 
ception occurs in the seventh — and eighth” a grade point average of less than one,‘ * and long as 
i= “ - deciles. The two groups were almost a larger proportions with a grade point average higher 
-_ and in the eighth those not responding out- of one or better (Table 1). For example, fact tha 


e first semester record was selected for co of those 
parison in order to ‘eliminate the probable biasing 


effects of differential selection of second the coll 
ry as and subsequent semesters. quent d 

ons ratings because w grade of C gives one grade point, a grade of 
% available for approximately 200 fewer cases. Use o B two grade points, and one of A three grade points June 
rh the decile ratings indicates that 74.6 percent of those Any grade lower | than C carries no grade poitt | mally ha 
% oe  figeubell and 53.6 percent of those not respond- “tp credits at the State College of Washington. The Be class of 
if ing ranked in the one- -half of their high point average thus is an index of scholastic me the entir 
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ae RESPONSES TO A MAILED QUEST 


po 
percent of those compiled on the total number of college 
less than a one grade point average during by the two groups of former stu- 


ay be 
neral 
seek. 


livid. their first semester, a difference that nor- dents gives a a -Tecord closely similar ar to that 
tudy, J mally could happen by chance less than i obtained from an analysis of the data on 
t, but ime in 100. On the other hand, 15.0 the time of leaving college. _ Again the difi differ- 


t 
ith al cent 0 f the students responding ‘compared ence between “the responding and 3 
“this with 5 percent of those not responding responding groups was most marked bes 
iting averaged the equivalent of a B or better ends the scale, At 
o do during their first semester of f college 


Length of Stay in College. Those indi- AND Nor RESPONDING 
TO 


m 
viduals who had stayed in college for at Sas i 
least three years were more likely to answer Re 
the questionnaire than were those who had © 
been in direct contact with the institution a 
shorter length of time. Three indices pointed 
consistently to this conclusion. Taken in 
aggregate, they suggest that a feeling of t Semester 109 
loyalty to the institution is a factor _— : Sophomore Year 111 _ 
influencing questionnaire response. Junior Year 
(a) Semester or Year Categories. In each First 


Senior Year al 
Still Enrolled 2 


year but 
into the sophomore year (Table 2). The to- 
tals for these two years show that two- 

thirds (67.8 percent) of those not respond- non- -responding 

ing but well under one-half (43.8 percent) * were twice as” numerous | 


s to of those responding had ceased their college 25.2 Percent of ‘the non- ae 
a attendance by the close of the sophomore — pared with 12.7 percent of ‘the responding 
stu. Me year. The likelihood that such a difference | group having accumulated no more than 16 


und could happen by chance is infinitesimally hours. average student load is 
jur- Small, about one time in one million, 16 hours per semester.) At the upper extreme 
om- hence it may be a highly signifi- the situation was reversed. Of those respond- 
10se cant difference. 29.7 percent, but of those not 
‘ith ME Direct evidence dies ction that ing only 13.3 percent, had accumulated more 
and long association with the college brought a than 128 credit hours. Uniformly in each 
age higher degree of ‘response is shown in the category” below 97 credit hours 
ole, fact ‘that more than twice as great a propor-— responding former students s outnumbered the 
of those responding» (41. percent) as "responding. ‘Stated another way, only” 19. 
om- 
of those not ‘Tesponding (19.1 I percent) left the non- \-responding former stu- 
ond the college in n June 1940 or at some dents but 44. 4 percent of the responding 
quent da date.° individuals had built up as many as 97 credit 


"June 1940 marks the of what would nor- 
mally have been the senior year for the freshman ‘ number of students working their way through a ; 
' 


class of 1936. Nearly one- fifth (18.3 percent) of college failed to take a full schedule of classes, 
the entire class, however, was still enrolled after others remained out of college a semester or more, 
June 1940. This is accounted for by the fact ote while a few continued in graduate school ait 
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(c) Degree O Obtained. ‘The final ‘mark 
successful completion ofa college educa- are: 
tion is the awarding of a degree. Measured by It had bee. expected that there would 
this rod, the responding individuals far sur-_ be v wide variations between the p proportions 
 —_— the non- ‘responding. More than ne of | those responding and those not respond- = 


percent) of the e responding ing when the enrollment of their high school from 
group, but less ‘than one- sixth (14. 7 considered. expected difference, -Jimite 


cent) of those not responding, had received | _ however, did not materialize in any con- 
a degree from the State College. Since the - sistent fashion. In only two groups of high : 


extent of this difference is statistically sig- schools classified b ; enrollment were there 
y sig y 


cent ¢ 
inforr 
worth 


re nificant, ‘influence the in although not significant differ- nknc 

ences between the proportions of persons. young 
TABLE 3. LATION OF Town* OF ; responding and not responding. Among _Tespol 
anpD Not of small high schools of 100 to “cation 
enrollment, those responding outnum- cent) 
_bered those not responding, 21. © percent three- 
to 16.6 percent, Among the graduates of the respor 
he Re- Re- high schools of 1 1000 or more students the pa 
Spond- epond- each, those not responding to the. question- tion. 

i naire outnumbered those responding in the Pp 

ratio of 32.8 percent to 28. 7 percent. parent 
Family Backgrounds. In conformity Near: 
with the previously noted excess of rural respon 
turns in the e questionnaire ‘response group, cent 0 
= 23. oe there was a markedly greater representation = forma 
of children of farmer fathers in the response It the 
than in the non-response group. One indice: 

is that reporte by the student at the P P group. 


time of matriculation. It usually refers to the — 


third (33.4 percent) of the responding per- Tespor 
se sons were children of farmers whereas only 


one-fourth (25. © percent) of the non- the fo 
noti d ho individuals came from farm fami- lation. 
is clearly suggested. lies. On the other hand, the responding [J tionna 


habit 
“came 


ig 3. Community Background. ormer stu- markedly deficient in its repre- 
dents of rural background “responded con- sentation of children skilled laborers, 


siderably better to the questionnaire than which agrees with the inadequate urban For 
4 ane - did tho f urban ba kg ds. C tentl coverage of the responding Trou Taken in e we 
se of urban bac ‘groun s. Consisten g p g group. nswe 
responding group included higher pro- the aggregate, the Tesponding group as com: who v 
) portions of persons whose home towns * were pared with the non- n-responding group had an time o 0 
7 in the several rural classes than the under- “representation of both 1 the white collar propor 
the non- -responding group; equally as con-_ and the laboring classes, although there was no 
ok do a sistently the non-responding group outnum- an identical proportion in the two groups 0 of i classes 
x 4 bered the responding i in all classes of urban children fathers were in clerical occu: Was m 
centers (Table 3). In no class of places was | 
the difference | great, but the consistency of ditterence, b being to 34.0 
——) ll the trend ; gives evidence of its authenticity. — by chance only about 4.6 times in 100. lf 7% —— 
q 7 -_ In the aggregate nearly one-half, or oT 47. 8 per- the urban proportions are compared for significant _ 

| _ difference the result is even more convincing, since = 


cent, of those responding compared with 
the difference could happen by chance only two 


Sie home town actually” represents the pc ‘post-- times in 100. The greater validity of the urban 
office address, not the place of residence. It was not | ‘difference is due to the larger number of cases oT, 
possible to distinguish open country and town resi- 
= from the available data Despite the co none 


cy of the trends, none ri 


Wee 
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a _ Asis customary at most lees ew stu- were 18 years of age younger at the time 


dents at the State “College of Washington entering college. 


“are asked to give information on the educa- _—_ 5. Social Partctipation | \ 

“tion of their parents. In the course of the 2 indices of social participation were avail- 

follow- up study this information was taken able for a of the with 

the records, , but it proved of only 

‘limited value since approximately 40 per 

cent of the students failed to give the desired ot “responding had affliated ‘with campus 
information. For what the figures 1 may be fraternities or sororities, 339 percent — 

worth, in view of large proportion of 2631 3 percent respectively.” More than likely 

eperativencss on the part of fraternity 

“responding group | from homes of higher edu- sorority | members than of ‘non- -members, At 
cational backgrounds. Two-thirds (67.9 9 per- least, these traits often are made ¢ criteria or “a 
cent) of responding group and nearly 

three- fourths (74.3 percent) of the non- For boys ‘only the ‘principals of oa high 


responding group came from families whe schools from which they graduated were 


unknowns, it seen that the responding 


the — had at least a high s school educi ~ asked at the time of the student’s college 
<4 4 entrance to rate the boy’s purposefulness, ae 
a possibly significant sidelight sesh ap- initiative and ability to get along with 1 others _ 
parent in the analysis of parental education. _ on a scale where values ranged from one 


Nearly et -half (47.1 percent) of the non- ten. Consistently the boys responding rated 


"response "group, compared with 35.6 higher in their principal’s evaluation than 
cent of the response group, failed to give in- be did the boys not responding. The difference — 


_ formation on the education of their parents.° a was ; comparatively small i in the ability to get 


: : It then was noticed that for several other along v with others, the e response group | receiv- Ss i. 


. : indices large’ proportions of the students not i ing an average rating of 7.5 compared with | 
responding to the questionnaire likewise 7.2 for the non-response group. In purpose- 


- failed to provide the information required on fulness and initiative the difference was con- 
_ the forms used in completing their matricu-— _ siderably greater. For initiative the averages 

lation. Non-co- operation in filling” out. ques- = were 6.7 and 6.1, a difference of 0.6 | 2 
-tionnaires schedules apparently was in favor of the ‘responding group. | For pur- 
habit: “established before these individuals posefulness. mean ratings were 6.8 and 
to college. 3 for the responding and non-responding 
For some reason that finds “groups respectively, Already in their 
_ answer in in explanation, those former ‘students _ school days the youths had given evidence — 
_ who were 18 years of age or younger at the of initiative and purposefulness that would 

- time of entering college were more numerous set them apart from the average and — 


"proportionately in the responding than in _ them more likely to —- a given assig 


non-responding group. In each of the age “ment. 


classes above 18 the non-responding group Such 4i 


= more numerous. In terms of grange 


tion to graduation, whereas those who were 19 or 

‘io hie in father’s occupation was statis- : 20 at entrance dropped out before the junior year. 
tically significant. The closest to significance was This is a 


difference in the farmer class, which vestigated. 


difference is statistically significant, since in the reverse it was found ‘that non- 
‘normally it happen 0.005 fell significantly more often into non- 
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‘Data on n church sponding and those not responding to ; 


sults differing in direction from those de- — mailed questionnaire are highly significant 


3 et scribed above. A slightly higher percentage — on certain indices. Investigators utilizing the 


of the non- -responding group, 60.1 percent, questionnaire technique will find of value the 
4 than of the responding, 58.4 percent, had probable tendencies of bias in questionnaire 
"indicated at the time of matriculation that response suggested by this analysis. If they 
they were church members. Probably for can obtain returns those individual 
“ey both gr groups s these figures overstate widely the — ‘normally un unlikely to respond to a question- 


extent of actual church participation. ‘sla “naire as well as from those who normally § 
Conclusions. The ‘findings of this ‘study are responsive to a questionnaire, they can 
- clearly warrant _ the conclusion that the in- _Tely more fully upon the accuracy of the 7 
ha telligence of the questionnaire recipient, his — 


data obtained through | the mailed question- 
of purposefulness and initiative, naire technique. O Otherwise, unless a sub- 
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questionnaire, and a rural background seem cannot be assumed to be adequately repre 

to be factors — sentative of the they Band: 

Differences in characteristics of persons dustr 
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I, CULTURAL LAG AMONG THE SOCIOLOGISTS — - duties, pay no ; no heed, | in fact may 


ARE not apologizing Ww 


In like ours when the social wr 


evident. We are in good company when we 
hold that the elementary may be ‘deeply should be a much ‘stronger cohesive force 


fundamental and the obvious may be over- 2 than it actually is. It is up to us to make © 
looked entirely. And, alas, both ‘may be dis- sociology come to life for ‘the student and : 


s- 
missed with a cynical “ “So what?” y 
Sociologists make much of the concept of | Pus. In Dwight Sanderson’s ; words, we must 


cultural lag. They take pains, for example— ake “Sociology a Means to Democracy. 
Our lopsid hasis on research and 

B and rightly—to show how far the educational _ _ Our lopsided emphasis on research an 4 
"system ‘is behind ‘the times. And ‘they in- Publication to the neglect of instruction and 
-dustriously go about their business, : unmind- uidance is notorious, and some edu- 
ful of the tremendous cultural Tag in their cators have decried it at length." We go sO 

educational bailiwick. acquire a far as to consider our students | as guinea 
peculiar professional ethnocentrism, an eth- 


_nocentrism that is lost sight of in the study 
of other occupational and professional folk- — enlightenment. One might well ask this ques 


wavs—or folk- ruts when looked at ieee the , tion of of research fanatics in our midst: Are . 
“point of view of cultural lag. een we to use students in order to accumulate 


_ While the backwardness in ‘college t teach- -_Tesearches in our own name, or are we to ne 


ing reflects the lag in the entire school set- Se 
‘this backwardness is more pronounced in 5. oices have t been raised among us against 
our indiscriminate piling up of heaps of 


schools and high schools. We take great pains search, much of which, it is asserted, is sheet 
‘nowadays to train persons s to teach in the "rubbish. But these are lone voices and cr) 


grade schools, but we scarcely | bother to pre- : unheeded. The research pace goes dizzily on 

pare persons to teach on the college level. While we do not preach the slogan “Re- 

We ‘step up the standards and d qualifications J search for Research’s Sake,” we nevertheless 
‘ds 


for grade school teaching i in an effort to get 
the best possible teaching personalities. But — searcher’s Sake.” Everyone in our profession — 
ws a knows that mediocre research is more likely 


‘we let almost | anyone, as long a as he shows 
certain kind of ee ability, im ‘instruct to win promotion than excellent teaching 
is high time that we take stock of our- 


college students. 
Colleges can ‘Tear much fi from selves as teachers even if we have to 


‘schools, as we shall note presently, and one | 


lesson would be in the field of teacher train- — What will be said below is concerned pri- 
“marily wi with the more elementary courses in 


than as personalities in need of counsel a and > 


“the colleges and universities than in the grade 


ina number of ways: training of teachers, * See ‘Luella Cole, The 
teaching methods, textbooks, collateral read- 
ings, use cinema and radio, 


ton, New niv ersity Press, : 
if al T. Swann Harding, “The Sad Estate of Scientific 
minc ui ‘the situation and take steps to Publication,” American Journal of Sociology, Janu- 


rrossed in ‘ “larger” aves, Ve ol. 47, No. PP. 593- -601. 


-gerously near the breaking point, sociology 


for our special research | purposes rather 


serve” the educational needs of students?” =. 


practice the maxim “Research for the Re Ps. 


fundamentals we are all supposed to know. Be 


OF SOCIOLOGY IN A DEMOCRACY | 
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aspects of besides of 


the classroom. To some extent we shall ot 
cuss various angles of instruction that are toa mass of students, and graduate students, 
outside the classroom proper. 
 Itso happens that the three most — 2 mass. ae is a dishing out method par 
courses in sociology, that is, those most 
m: - quently offered by colleges,’ may be regarded ie he so-called teachers here, the quiz in- 
— elementary courses. Introductory Sociol- _structors, are neither ‘trained for their work 
ogy, ‘The Family, and Social Problems are nor interested in a. For even the best- 
courses not necessarily calling for prerequi- af intentioned quiz assistant is first of all a 
ag sites and, as a matter of fact, in the majority student and has his eye on the Master’s or 
, of cases no prerequisites are ‘Tequired. — . ite Doctor’s degree for which he is ‘studying, 
Very few will dispute the assertion that _ And he works under the influence of. ‘the 
_ these courses ar damental. The introduc- Profession’ s folkways, which put a premium 
tory” course surveys a broad new field of upon ‘research and publication, and so is 
thought and ‘study for the student. Here the far more concerned with | these goals | than 
thinking» students about social groups is achieving proficiency in ‘teaching. 
oriented from stereotypes t to actualities. _ In aan a graduate student I have sat in on 
the course on the family s some preparation is =—— of q quiz instructors in which these 
made for r marriage and family life. And no _ worthies took their classes | asa huge joke. 
yne will 2 argue against the need of prepara- They poked fun at “dumb” students and 
tion for family responsibilities in our day of dinous 
hasty marriage and hasty divorce. A. study merits of the better- looking “babes.” 
; at social problems is especially urgent in ) an oe student of high scholastic standing once 
era of such terrific dislocations as our recur- mS complained to me that a quiz master con- 
rent depressions and wars. | It behooves us, ducted his classes in this manner: he would 
“then, to make the most of our ‘opportunities | sit unconcernedly 1 up front and nonchalantly 
as educators it in a world calling for re- pm ¢ ask for questions. Long periods of Silence 


r 


* 


ay 


We must face this pedagogical question at any “teacher with some conscientiousness 
once: Are we training sociology majors or about him, but which left this "particular 
_ educating students? For, too often, courses unperturbed. He apparently could 

and curriculums are laid out, consciously ot be bothered with a planned program n of 
and unconsciously, with a view toward train- _ exposition and discussion or with a & vigorous 
ing specialists in sociology, and _Tesearch - attempt on the spot to stir up interest. wey 


We must: get away from this tr aditional ‘produced in the given ‘pedagogical context. 
practice if we would fulfill our responsibili- On the other hand, those few quiz instruc 
iz “<a ties as educators in a democracy. a .. who love to teach a n nd who go into 
ee “ og _ Prevailing methods of teaching sociology — graduate work i in order to get the higher de- 
may be summarized briefly under two gen- gree, which is the “open sesame” to teaching 
eral headings: the lecture-quiz— section on college leve l, are crushed by the 
system of the big universities; (2) the class “system. may work themselves into a 
the small colleges. frazzle trying to keep up with studies, re 
_ Variants of these basic patterns are e found, ) search, and teaching. Or they may give most 
om of their time and energy where it belongs, '0 
the students, and s so ‘incur the v wrath of 
their ‘Major professor or department. 
he mass- production system en encourages 


yee 
ciology in American Colleges,” American Sociological 
Rete, 1942, Vol. ™ 5, PP. 


~ duction technique in education and has been 
more or less standardized. A professor, who 
is in charge of the particular course, lectures 


acting as instructors, quiz special sections of 


specialists at that. Inadvertently we puta above examples may seem like ex: | 
sociologist’s menopoly on our knowledge. treme cases, but they are the kind inevitably 
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oa THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN A DEMOCRACY arse) 
the development of the non-teacher and dis- survey course, this u 
courages the development of the teacher. _ tered by a very much disillusioned co-ed in 
Little wonder, then, that the lag in college _ reaction to the inarticulate professor: “Isn’ - 
In the small colleges one finds much more this!” 
‘variation of | the basic pattern of te the voice, 
procedure. While old-fashioned class speaking should certainly be part of 
tation is still the rule, there may be many 5 the preparation of a Ph.D. who will deliver — 
exceptions. The sociology teacher has much lectures some day. Where such preparatory oe 
more freedom in working out his program — a _ training is lacking, summer session institutes — 
since he is not so likely to be hampered by for lecturers might be set up. If grade school . 
demands for research and publication and = teachers periodically must attend summer Bel 
since he is not caught in. the machine of _ school in order to meet the proficiency re- 
mass- production education. He is is much more _ quirements of their calling, why cannot col- 
likely to be restricted in the content rather r lege teachers take 
than in n the method of his teaching, Local courses, whether remedial or refresher? 
taboos, campus, community , and regional, aos We shall not attempt to set u up p standards * 
operate more 2 strongly it in the small than ine for the good lecturer, but certainly clarity 
the large school. and v vigor, both in organization and presenta- 
It may be said t that the extremes of good tion of materials, should be prerequisites. 


ad bad teaching are in ‘the Touches of informality and humor will 


ranks" low on ‘the scale ever possible of the cinema, ‘radio, 
of his profession simply because he prefers os graph, of | graphs, charts, maps, pictures, and 


teaching to research. But here, too, may be cartoons, of blackboard outlines, sh sketches, 

stuck the incapable, run- _down, or superan- a designs, "and diagrams is much to be de- 
nuated pedagog who is unfit to work on a sired. 
higher salary level in a better oe A lecturer should do all he can to see — 
institution. He stays on, a ten and perma-— h the lecture hall is an attractive and stimulat- 

nent fixture of the ‘college. ing place. Such simple matters 
ventilation, lighting, an and heating are often | 

Our better teaching The time may come when architects, ar- 
in sociology begin with a consideration of of tists, and educators will collaborate in de- rs 

the lecture. We shall not dwell too long ons signing buildings, halls, and classrooms so as” 

the subject : since, as previously stated, our 3 provide a beautiful and inspiring setting J 
main emphasis i is ‘on classroom teaching. for the learning process. Until that fond day 
_ Without further ado, we must point out _ comes, , educators must do the best they can Roe: 
the utter lack of lecture training for lecturers Ww with what they have; and much can be done. 3 

in sociology. As a a result, poor speech, poor A drab and b barren hall for lectures may be f 

diction, ‘poor exposition, poor organization — completely transformed by the judicious use aS a 
are not uncommon among us. The stereotype of pictures, s, plants, flowers, maps, 
of the “dull, abstract, monotonous, soporific. 


c charts, bulletin boards. 
Professor | has some foundation in fact. The importance o: of mural paintings in im- 
f As a college student—and to my later parting beauty and significance to the empty — 
embarrassment as a teacher—I learned to walls of auditoriums and lecture halls needs 
‘mispronounce several “technical terms be- to be stressed by educators a as well by 
cause I heard them mispronounced repeat- Murals based on sociological 
4 
by lecturer And once, *See “Murals for Schools and 
graduate assistant in attendance upon a Colleges,” Dalen, September 1942, Vol. 44, No. 1, 
‘ecture ‘given to fresh men in social science 
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would provide an ideal setting or lectures cal variant: is to have the students te 
_ in sociology... Art and sociology come together anonymously their first impressions of | the 


c. here to heighten the educational process. we _ murals and to use the impressions as a basis pleas 

3 i Art vivifies dull academic stuff and sociology for exposition and discussion at the next bccn 

puts new significance into art. Out of this class meeting. start 

mutual enhancement artist and sociologist Plants" and flowers appropriately ‘at in 

emerge on a higher level of enlightenment. — corners, windows, or wall spaces, add to the m fors 

Literally and figuratively the learning process attractiveness ‘of the room. Other ‘decora- fashi 

becomes: more colorful and meaningful. tions ‘such | as flags, pottery, tapestry, or cur. 

‘There is much more than illustrative s sig- tains may be | placed where convenient, de- JB ‘2: 

+ nificance in the saying, “Every picture tells pending, of course, on the nature of the #m {rin 

story.” Mural paintings that: depict social room, its uses, and the suitability of the Pings 

processes, for instance, may not be mere decoration to the available space. One must tons 

illustrations; they may, and should, give new _ guard against over-decoration and misfitting: must 

meanings, new insights into these concepts. otherwise he may make a room unpleasantly 

* It is the supreme gift o of art to make things distracting instead of congenially stimulat- me jects é 

of new beauty and new understanding out Ble ak, barren classrooms are so com- “Dive 

of the stuff of life. Mural art can transmute— and have been taken for granted for 'Vars 

od the dead academic matter of our textbooks $0 long, that it comes as a pleasant surprise, J tere 

ue By :: 5 nto live and fascinating exposition, == a sort of delightful shock, to enter a room = 

would not be difficult for the art de- transformed by teacher and ‘student decora- 

take 

integral part of the courses taken on top are placed | 

ie a students. _ Teachers and students would ic and pedagogical value will brighten Whi 

~| 7 aa work together on projects and theses of the a corner. One brings novelty to the room by | pings 

highest practical and educational significance maintaining a special corner for decorative. diagra 

Ss —a fine example of the principle of learning changes i in accordance with | the: seasons and 

Selected wall panels provide space for to lear 

44 pictorial of interest to students. Thus assigne 

wo in two opposite corners of one classroom are | 

The composition portrays the panels done in pastel crayon, left 

races of mankind working ‘together depicting a student art artist (a voy) at work 
de n the arts and sciences. Men and women of in a studio against a campus pacerond, ed 


the right Panel showing a student scientist 


- a girl) busy i ina rae against another al this 


as som 
blanket 


operation is thus ina. 


: 
Murals furnish an -excellen k n excellent cartoon come. W al 
ductory theme for the opening hour of room makes a who ha 
course in Lecture ier There is no end of material for humor and the pri: 

‘satire on every campus, and one can have 

a fresh cartoon (in colored chalk) ready for ut the 

classes every Monday 1 morning. Campus 

Art and Sociology Collaborate on a Long-Time as as effec 


in cartoon fashion, My wife 


j 
ris vd in co-operative equality as creative artists 
6 . at form that Purposely reversed in order to stress the new 


who out cartoons note “juvenile” devices who i is c childish. Call 
pleasure how eagerly students look for the s attitude pedantic, academic, fo 

new funny pictures. Here is good way to. or anything else similar, he is the rownup 
start off the Blue Mondays. stubborn child who will not play such — 
A bulletin board or wall 1 newspaper r makes games. His influence on education is like 
for special interest when set up in snappy that of a dead weight. 
fashion. It should have a catchy title. We call x The “arrangement of a classroom interior — : 
ours he Sociology Show.’ It should be il | of course vary with its size and construc- 
"changed regularly, to week | tion, with the nature of the | courses taught an 
to fortnight. The collection of clip- therein, and with the he backgrounds of the Stu- 


tions ; that usually graces a bulletin one sets the > stage for the drama of teaching | oll 
must not be a haphazard jumble but Its and 
be centered about a special topic. Such sub- 


‘Varsity’ 
concentrated Let us now turn to procedures 


take turns in "contributing to” the 
ment of their room. a little ‘democracy of learning. 


_ Whether by b bringing in newspaper | dip- He is sy: mpathetic, tolerant, patient, and 
pings and magazine articles, out in elation to his — 


nay his He knows his ‘stuf and gives. 


to learn in, A. blend of voluntary to ‘suggestion, ‘disagreement, “and c co rection, 
assigned contribution will make ‘for good for he is a learner as well as a teacher. = 
classroom The teacher-dictator is a flesh-and-blood 
Possibly a number of readers by this time bogey in the life of many a student. He 
d b 


have begun to smile or even scoff at what dishes out material to be " learne ‘. 
has been said. Perhaps adult sophistication and brooks no difference of opinion; he 
and adult lack of imagination have dismissed -squelches inquiries even before they are u 
all this | as childish and juvenile. Th | tered. One old fogy in a certain in midwestern 
as some of us well know, “supercilious wet - college v was so bad that a class of students 
blankets ever ready to. what ap- went in a body to ‘the administration and 
pears to their grownup eyes as naive or - asked that. they be given a new i structor. 
administration refused, afraid to set 
Well, we feel sorry for the -sophisticates such a example i in ‘campus de- 
whe have lost the naive joy of living that is" jocracy. 
the prize possession of the young in ‘heart. Perhaps no higher ompliment c: 
But the truth is that adolescents and grown- to a teacher than this remark by a student: 
ups are just as interested in pictures, decora- ~“T look forward to his” class because he 
tions, bulletin boards, maps, and ‘cartoons as as makes us feel at ease. I don’t feel tense and — 
chlidren, ‘Pictures and illustrations are stiff as I do in . We learn like 


as effective educationally for older persons - a bunch of friends.” See ee 
as for younger. More , appreciation and un- goo dt eacher ‘encourages questio 
of grow with the years. 
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vo path the 


fears: 1) dread of the teacher, who may group, and builds up a good esprit de Corps. 
sneer, wise-crack, or think the questioner ea, song sung by the whole class wil] will 
pes5 (2) dread of the other students, who start the ball rolling for an enthusiastic ses. J way 
4 may laugh, ridicule, or think the inquirer is _ sion. A good song leader, teacher or student, | . BS 
- “dumb.” It is up to the teacher to break sets off a jolly co- operative mood, as every is te 


the timidity of students by convincing group director knows. why not stir up ‘strat 
a them that as far as his class s is concerned class spirit in ‘this manner? The Danish m suita 
these fears are groundless. School educators have long incorporated 


This reassurance may be accomplished in group singing into their ‘system | and to good vidin 
various ways. At the first meeting of the pedagogical advantage. tos 
class s the teacher makes a sort of ‘get- the class session gets under way, may 


= pep talk which introduces stu- 
dents to each other, to the instructor, 


may prompt students to freely ask ques. whic 
tions and to discuss things by interrogating ; 


4 
4 to the course. The « calling of the roll may be them r point- blank—informally and friendlily, @ propr 
; transformed into a friendly introduction pro- of course—about various matters in the as- f break 
cedure. An outlining of the nature of the signment. asks what point was most dents 
- course and the plan of work k may bi be embel- <a hy interesting, most dull, most clear or most 4 Oc 
lished with side lights and anecdotes. Pie confusing, what point should be criticized, “shot 
Direct invitation to questions and ‘discus- disagreed with, or further explained. One studer 
sions helps draw out the reticent strangers _ x asks how this or that matter ‘ties up with studer 
who make up a first session. Above all, the © _ the student’s own life, say with his family, even | 
aa teacher must consider sympathetically each - community, club, church , or nationality. In their « 
question: and comment and give the impres- this way study and “life” come together. The | an 


that no sincere utterance is silly or classroom ceases to be something artificially m 


stupid. To be sure, much humor develops extrinsic to the workaday world. 
4 out of ‘student questions and remarks, but An animated exchange may be stimulated : - ‘more | 
_ when the humor i is directed into friendly fun, 4 by calling on students in one-two-three order, 4 
as it should be, it enhances s rather tl than de- Md up and own a row or two, and | allowing : _ items 

racts class morale. i queri s and comments in between ques- 
e ‘stu- tions. Or, one may quiz a row at a time, @ nation 
plan ‘class procedure accord- student by student, then allow for a 
question and discussion. Here is fun, a sort We 
quiz- -discussion game that is relished by q practic 
older students as enthusiastically by made 

younger, Obviously, there must be no reci- We sh 
tation of the old- fashioned grammar ‘school “here. 


type, or the stiff question-answer procedure - the car 


dents and to 
hee by getting a summary background of 
each member of the class. A short question- 
naire may be passed out at the first “meeting 
and filled by all students. Such items as the 
following will help form a background pic- 


aX 


"name, age, home address, marital 


a . status, father’s occupation, religious prefer- _ employ ed by the schoolmasters of yore. (Yet ‘its gro 
ence, name of high school where graduated, some college quiz instructors — these and tr 
i major and minor studies, college grade av- antiquated procedures today. under 
and interests. can be fun. Not in sense o! | about 
the teacher comes a “few minutes early an irresponsible lark or a gay picnic. We immed 
ot to class and chats with students about some knew that there i is no royal road to learning - -probler 
current happening, | be will set we an active that ‘much hard work is involved in be mac 
m which ¢ 
s and personalities make good conver- strive forwar B teacher 
with th 
bette 


cussion. 


Wey 
> 
= 
| 
Lime 
4 
| 
even to some of those who have been reading cussion going, the instructor may seat the 
our suggestions good deal of sym- bolder and more argumentative students 


opposite corners and of the As sc 


verbal exchanges, volleying back and forth, to good 1 sociological Take 
wil & - will incite others to join in. Another | effective music, an outstanding cultural trait. in our : 
see of enlivening a class, a way to be em-— national ethos: : a high point of interest it in 
ent, “ployed at the beginning of the semester, Introductory Sociology course is the 


js to plant questioners | and discussers in | illustrated 1 lecture on the e history and soci- 


strategic ‘seats and have them lead off at ~ ology « of jazz. The professor has made of the 


u 
suitable moments. topic a sort of convergence point to which he 
ited A funny story starting 1g the hour o or pro = many sociological items. He schedules — 
ood viding a comic interlude at the middle helps the subject matter in this order: an hour of _ 
xh 3 tc spark the session. If well handled, this lecture on ‘sociological background; an hour 
= be made into a regular procedure to of phonograph recordings with explanation 


“which students look forward with relish. and comment; an hour of question and dis- 
. 
ting Comic story or jolly song is especially cussion, ‘Students are amazed and delighted 


"propriate. on Monday mornings; it helps to know how much sociology there is “right 
as. (break the blue doldrums, traditional for up their of hot jazz.” 


10st “dents as for the rest of the population. 

Occasional surprise written quizzes (called é 

red, | “shotguns” on some campuses) tend to keep ‘The assignme 
One students abreast of their assignments. ports, term papers, direct 


ith _students in time will like “shotguns” and | student to close observational and analytical 
ily, § “even may express gratitude for them, for in | grips with the social world about him. T here _ 

f their own words, ‘ “The quizzes keep us — is no point in burrowing into library dust 
ing and prepared for each class meeting. when a live new world waits to be 
A written quiz should certainly not be a The s student’ home community, for or instance, 


mere information seeker and it should be long taken for. “granted and scarcely con- 


ted 7 _ more than a measure of the student’s knowl- sidered as an object of interest, | becomes a Re. 

ler, edge and understanding. It should concern live new world under the “impetus 

ing items that will ‘make for good centers of f dis- ‘sociological exploration. I have seen st 

1es- cussion and exposition. Quizzes and exami- dents, accustomed as they were to forma 

me, {Nations are periodic stock- taking devices and — fl book papers, undertake a home- ‘town study Be 

ior & they also focus analysis and i inquiry. Rin .* 3 utterly at a loss as to how to begin and 

ot & We must better realize in our teaching what to write up. “There’s nothing to write 

by practice that sociology is a field of study — about. ” Then, following counsel and guid- 


by ME Made to order for a close tie-up with life. ance, they get warmed up to the task and — 
eci- We should take advantage of our advantages wax enthusiastic. “T never knew this old 
here. To illustrate: our college backyard, dead town of mine had so many interesting 
campus, is a cultural world i in itself, with» things i in it. 
ve | its groups, -folkways, institutions, ‘processes, After all, a student comes from a family, 


and trends. . Interesting Sociology abounds “neighborhood, community ; is a member of a 
under the: student’ nose. The ‘community class, race, nationality, religion; participates” 
about | the college i is another cultural area ot in a playgroup, congeniality group, club, _ 

We | inmediate interest. Its people, its doings, its association; _ absorbs the folkways of his — 


ing problems are the stuff that sociology should social milieu; is served by a network of 

in be m ade of—likewise the community from institutions; ‘moves in a swirl of 
can Which each student hails. The good sociology ‘processes; is affected by the trends of 
veo teacher easily can relate classroom studies = the times. Sociology should make him in- 
and with the thi ings | of life close to the student; ns telligently aware of his place in these mov : 


_ or better, he can make these things part an d ments and relationships and capable o 
Parcel of classroom study, inquiry, and dis- erting reasoned influence upon the them. 
a 2 student to the class, and the discussion that 
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_ AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
should follow be ‘everyone 
present. In a Social Problems course there i is studies of them. 
no end of material for reports from life. Field trips and visits bring students into 
be Such cases as divorce, suicide, illegitimacy , the midst of living sociology. Under the e guid. 
unemployment, delinquency, crime, illness, ance of the teacher or by themselves, stu- 
blindness, ‘neurosis, insanity come into the dents ‘May | take trips to various institutions 
experience of “everybody, By the time the ? such as as a local jail, a state hospital, a child 
individual reaches college, he knows at first & clinic, or a state school for the blind. They 
hand several social pathological cases. Under may go toa big social event as a 
sociological guidance he becomes 1 ready political rally | or football game in order to 
describe and analyze these cases in a some- y take note of crowd behavior. send May ob- 
; wer a serve social conditions such as a city slum | 
a = report. out of one one’s own life i is la reason or a run-down farm area; they | may study 
a - the fact itself a human-interest case. In the rich and poor neighborhoods in the Toca 
almost every instance the giver of the report, RE 
the class, and the teacher become very much — an ‘A local home sometimes provides the scene @ 
bas absorbed i in the situation. For the drama of a an interesting visit. At a certain small 
life has entered the classroom as a fascinat- college, a feature of the course on the F amily 
ing object of study; it becomes an ‘intriguing © _ Was a visit to a household that served as an 
B pryave to be solved. Now, the too common excellent example of the so-called stage of 
_ idle interest in that which is gossip, hearsay, — the empty nest. The e elderly couple was most 
is raised to the level of intelligent o-operative and enjoyed the visit as 
concern over a social deficiency. As” John 1 ast the students. The lady of the house took 
Dewey has insisted, real thinking begins in special delight in the whole affair and pro- 
problem situation. vided a congenial and enlightening hour for 
Longer projects | may follow the "general the class. She had. prepared a short, informal 
rm of term papers or reports. Incidentally, _ talk on the background of the family, and 
udents. shy at the phrase “term paper ” after giving: it, she showed the group the 
because it smacks too much of digging into several “hobbies and interests which were 
books and journals, but boven take to the | _ making life happy for her and her husband, the pe 
word “project” since it has meant some-— Guest speakers and discussion leaders help 
thing active and interesting. A highly suc- - enliven the class schedule, bringing new- the PI 
3 cessful example of a semester project and variety to the day to day stituti 
social study of the ‘student’s home com- Experts, laymen, other teachers, other stu-— ‘munity 
‘munity. Tt may consist of a social  dents—each of these may have something viewee 
wh | survey or a study of some special aspect. _ valuable to offer. A social worker, police- { She wi 
ae Other excellent human-interest areas are the 4 man, physician, judge, minister, ‘trade union softbal 
s family (or a neighbor's fa family leader, housewife, mother, father, farmer, 
his playgroup, gang ng, club, fraternity, or old- timer, if articulate at all, will be likely to he 
process such as conflic » CO-opera: interesting and worthwhile things to 
tion, assimilation in his” ommunity, a say. pres.” 
social ‘trend closely affecting his life, or “a Guest speakers should be invited so as sto Je substit 
social problem close to home. ena fit in with the | subject being studied and 
It is best not to start students on a long — should be given a definite topic to talk 
project until the middle of the ‘semester. about. Proper timing and organization of 
By that time the student has ; acquired some subject matter tends to ensure a successful 
- feeling for the sociological approach. “His session. If, as is often the case, the un- 
social world, heretofore taken for granted sophisticated layman cannot or ‘not 
pictured in terms of stereotypes, takes prepare a “speech, ” let come, 
n interest and a a different conception ‘of it - questions, and join the discussion. He will 
enjoy” the informal hour along with class 
semester is half over, students in the F amily and instructor and everybody w = be the § 
“course are Intensely interested in thel 
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he qualia. may be raised, what ng with them. va Juable findings just 

does this type of teaching bring about? This — don’t register. Sociology could be the great — 

brings up another question that is vital to —enlightener, the great dispeller of bogies, 

our pedagogy. What do we mean by “re - "stereotypes, prejudices, but it has not yet 

sults” and what “results” d do we want? an understandable 

we gathering 1 up facts, 1 more information; or 

are we concerned with values and attitudes? “man. 

we want both, , but, as the Our in need of clez 


the ideals to which we as up- 
holders of democracy have dedicated our- organization and spe spacing to eye 
selves. mind. At the moment there is a d 

; . _ While the writer at the moment does not | concerting trend toward huge volumes, vir- 

know of any thoroug 1 study that be encyclopedias whose formidable appear- 
ited to prove the effectiveness his r Tecom ance scares readers away. 

Our writing is’ big- word writing. We 
| survey and one of many angie ‘of stu- - out a bewildering jargon of pompous words 


dent reactions that indicate what has and phrases that stump ourselves, not to 
“been accomplished. ‘mention bewildered public. Everyone of 


In a midwestern “college, the seems to decry this inveterate bad habit, 


ciology ¢ courses were taught i in somewhat the but very few do anything about it.’ As 
manner described above, “educational always the other fellow’s writing w 


comprehensible, not our own? 

“ulty revealed that 40 > percent of the students 
in sociology courses admitted having premium on tortuous, 


their attitudes changed. The next best record eology, exposition , Style, We call the verbal 

was in psychology where 16 percent of the © labyrinth profound or we excuse it on ‘the & 

‘students so admitted. In the other courses grounds of the complexity of our subject 

‘the percentages were negligible. matter. Note, for instance, the elaborate 
A student wrote a message of thanks to horrendous Freudian terminology s sometimes Dt an 

the professor of sociology at this same Yi used in textbooks to “explain” an — an 

stitution after she had completed a com- jealousy situation, namely, the so-called 

munity: interview-project, Among her inter- Oedipus C omplex. Often we lose ourselves i 

viewees were a Catholic priest and a nun. — 


maze of words as we 

She was amazed to discover that nuns played doors already wide open. | 

softball and tennis and a went « on picnics | like A reductio ad absurdum of the ‘atin. 
other human an beings! the academic man was reached in the 
What better sociology in a democracy — recent questionnaire fiasco of the O.P.. A. at 
than “to remove. “religious” prejudices—or Washington, D.C. Long-winded an 

clase, race, nationality -prejudices—and to prehensible questionnaires, many pages in 
substitute fellowship attitudes in their | place? a length, had to be explained by long-winded — 
Textbooks i in sociology are largely as they — became manic; a certain cult of ‘social “sci- z 
used to be: technical, academic, dull, entists had a field day. P.A. is trying to 
illustrated. The professional sociologist, in is struggle out of ‘the welter a and now hunts fo 

fact if not in intention, | writes for other men and women who can write clear and si ¥ | 
sociologists, not for students and the lay ple English for others to read and follow. a Syne 
public. Educationally, we have put. such a A simple, direct, forthright statement may 


r 
great social distance between ourselves and Cf. Dwight | San 


the people t that it w will take a complete about- Democracy,” American Sociological ‘Ratan, Feb- 
face to start us on the to communicat-— ruary 1043, vas No. 1, pp. 1-9. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

cut straight to the heart of a a matter, while reveals a welter o conflict, and confusion, 


the long-winded , big-word “approach beats It is impossible to choose correct theories 
around the bush, in the end to become a out of the hodgepodge. Why foist the con- 


of circumlocution, If e must elab- fusion or a dubious “correct” theory upon 
orate, it is better to lead ‘off with a clearcut “ the beginning student? Introduce him to the 


pithy assertion that sets” up a focal picture — problem of theory and to” several leading . 

then build around this core with the theories; that is enough for the nonce. cles 

necessary supplementation. We must learn Of the three most widely taught c courses in or 

that, as ‘Tegards the written or the spoken sociology, only the introductory course has 

word, our "responsibility as teachers is to begun to use illustrated textbooks. Texts | on for | 

present ideas understandably, not om = family and on social problems continue J on 


‘through mazes. to spurn pictorial devices. An interesting 


Here let me recommend as a model of of general disdain of illustration i is A 
expository ‘style “the writing of the Soviet in one of the latest texts on the. family. moti 
M. Ilin, whose educational works Here we get a chapter on houses but nary a educ 


intellectual delights for both young and Plan or picture of a house! 
yg His latest book, How Man Became a a Besides textbook readings we must con- | 
_ Giant, transforms the scientist’s account of sider what are called supplementary or out- & 
man’s evolution into a fascinating story readings. Often these are more aca 
"without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy. = than the textbooks. They may consist _ 


_ Among | American examples of good writ- of books and papers written by professionals — - 


Say 


me ing combined with good illustration are the » for professionals and not at all understand- 
14 photo-prose books of Erskine Caldwell and able to beginning students. Source books, 
Margaret: Bourke-White. Their You Have for instance, may be largely compilations of 
Seen Their Faces brings” the plight of the "papers that have appeared in ‘professional 
rural South to vivid awareness. journals and that are far too -technical—to_ 
Perhaps the moving photo- say nothing of their _dullness—for the film, 
work to date is the magnificent study of the dent’s grasp. ciolos 
12 Million Black Voices. In this book There is much we can learn—if we only seriol 
the eloquent writing | of Richard WwW right is would drop aloofness—from the «say, | 
at eo: _ matched by the superb photo direction of paper and magazine men, from the writers ment 
= Edwin Rosskam. Two artist- educators, and illustrators in the world of news, pub- Ou 
40 om were, collaborated to produce a most im- i.” licity, and advertising. Reporters, feature J made 
pressive picture of American Negro life. writers, advertising n men, publicity 1 men, illus. le 
The first sociology text to take illustra- trators, artists, cartoonists, camera men, gag “of co 
to heart is the recent Sociology (intro- can teach us plenty about how to make Perhe 
mt a ductory ) by Ogburn and Nimkoff. Its im- ideas register. In their own way they are far movie 
mediate stimulated several better educators | than the educators. there 


resel 

improvement. able to apply intelligently the principles that tion. 

— Ogburn and Nimkoff’s pioneer work has wel know. Let us borrow those things that can to pr 

sa ss been severely criticized because of lack of cs be well used. And, as already has been su pool | 
and because of incorrect theory. Such gested, we can borrow a great deal. the m 


criticism of an introductory text is gra- __ I often hear this argument in opposition 
tuitous. Our te have” been overloaded to what has just been said. Why spoon-feed 
students? Why our work down to 
In the. first sio 

survey of sociological theor 
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But it does take | a lot of 
fo follow the time-worn, and easier, ruts. In to convey the pecu 
B the second place, if simplification and clarifi- ~ liar flavor of a culture. And, of course, . 
“cation of s subject matter means spoon- -feed- -ciologists can broadcast 
- ing students, then we'll have to spoon- feed to knowledge to a: as large an audience as ae) 
professors. Anyone | who has heard the wran- radio network will permit, = 
ales over meanings at professional gatherings we At this point we must stress the need of 
or who has read them in the columns of — working out the popular sociology lecture. ss 


ro journals will readily see the need Our responsibility as educators demands that 
do so, For we of our knowl- 


e. A few words remain to be said about the whether. we talk on . the lecture platform, at . 


motion picture, radio, and phonograph as _ the microphone, or in the classroom. Sal oe 
educational mediums. ‘All of us know that eo for the phonograph, it « can help in - 
the possibilities in these fields, especially in — understanding of the culture of a people 
the movies, are tremendous and that the ‘means of recordings ¢ of folk speech, : sayings, 
actualities are mighty small. music, dance, and song. Folk songs give us 
The educator’s imagination knows intimate expressions of the ethos of a group. 
bounds © when he begins to envision what In them a people’ s heart sings out. Unadul- 
Hollywood | might | accomplish for the e schools terated joy and sorrow are given free reign. 
: if its genius were to shift from ‘the commer- Se Attitudes and ideas are revealed. Could a 
cial to the educational film. Every” college i study o of the American Negro, for example, 
= could be | transformed into a wonder be complete - without a hearing of his spir- 
of a animate interest. Think of what the  ituals and blues? 
dramatic, news, travel, cartoon, and comic As mentioned. above, a lecture on the his- 
- film, socially oriented d, might» do for “$0 ory and sociology of American jazz can be 
- cology. What could a man like Disney, in in “ma de a high point in the Introductory So- 
_ seriousness and in fun, do to bring, let us - ciology course. Here phonograph recordings 
* say, the : social processes to graphic — ce provide the illustrations and they invariably © 
ment on the — arouse keen interest. As already noted,  stu- 
visual education departments dents are surprised and delighted to learn 
"made small beginnings in the use of movies that jazz may be good sociology. 
s for lecture halls and classrooms. ‘We should —_In conclusion, let it be repeated that s s0- . 
of course support and encourage the ‘trend. ciology must be brought close to the student 
"Perhaps colleges in the future will employ the general public. The words of 
movie men as educational aides. "No doubt Dwight Sanderson that sociology should 
there are fine talents in Hollywood build democracy must be well taken. 
"would be glad of the opportunity to. transfer must act on them. As social. scientists in 


from the commercial of the a 


produce their own films someday or to their ways of should be to 
pool resources and set up movie studios for those: whom it studies in order to help them a a 
the making of educational films. better. When that happens, sociology 
‘The radio is is more limited in its “educa- becomes aware of itself; it comes of age. 


tional possibilities than the motion picture. And the people become aware of sociology 


«But ‘sociologists can make good use of news of themselves. to the end that. they c 

broadcasts, speeches, commentaries, discus- work out a a common ‘destiny. They beco 
BS sion s, and of those programs of song and Sm men in a shared enterprise. ‘This i 
‘Music which throw on the folkways of the profound of the democracy of 
3 People 
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CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH 
The esults of the 1943 Census of conducted by various agencies | 
4 vernment and by private research “A 
_ low. The ‘classification of individual projects i One of the questions on the census schedule 
tg based whenever possible on the author’s own * asked the relationship of the project to the war 
classification. The items in each section are ar- a or to post-war planning. The authors were also 
_ ranged alphabetically by author. Cross references _ asked what connection they had, if any with a 
at the head of each section refer to the serial — government agency. A hand tabulation of the 
= the individual projects and are former i is included i in this report. Returns on the | 
~ limited by and large to those contained in the latter were too few and scattered to warrant & 
addition to the projects reported by mem- Committee on Social Research: E. BACH- 
of the American Sociological Society, there 
are appended the results of a canvass made by JoserH GIrTLer, DELBERT Minter. 
on Social Research of projects WALTER, Donatp D. STEWAR’ V. 
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Sociology of Religion 
Sociology and So Social 


1943 ‘CENSUS OF RESEARCH 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF SOCIOLOGY tistical 
(See also: 20, 42, 55, 61, 3 74, 216, 276, 277) 
The “Theoretical Setting for a Study = Bierstedt, Bard College, Annandale-o -on-F Hudson, 
4 the Secular Mentality. Harry Alpert, Bureau of New York. 
Nar on, 3. A Social History of the Theatre. Joseph 
alae _H. Bunzel, City Health Department, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS ond PROCEEDINGS ff 
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| Type of Project =Total 
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42 
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4. 

q wi College, ‘Marshall, Texas. 

The East Indians in Trinidad. Oliver 14. of Music with Special 
4 Cox, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. ence to the Rural Scene. Gertrude Straight Mac- 
2 nee 6, Social Interrelations and Food Habits in _ Farlane, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
the Rural Southeast. Mary L. DeGive, 1900 La tion, University Kentucky, Lexington, 

»  7.“Plousios” and Cognates in the New Testa- wea 15. The Current Transition from a Custom- 
ment. Hanly Furfey, Catholic University, to a Reflective Personal-Social Way ¢ of Life 
= Washington, D.C. with Some Basic Factual Proof: an Inter- 
Post-War Planning in Virginia. Joseph B. national, Operational, Interpretive Study of 
‘Gittler, ‘Room 21, State Capitol, Richmond, Ported Fundamental Demographic Change i 


q we A Study of the Changing Philosophy of - ing the Past 75 to 100 Years or More. Charles s 
| the Educational Policies Commission from 1936 W. anaes, 401 D. ‘Street N.E., Washington, — 
to 1943. David L. Hatch, Connecticut College, D.C. 
New London, Connecticut, 16. ‘The Social Thought of Early Catholics 
10. Criteria of Status as Measured by Social in the United States (1634-1829). C. J. Neusse, 
Announcements in the New York Times. David Catholic 
= it. The Theory of Social Institutions. J. O. Joseph S. Roucek, Hofstra College, ‘Hempstead, ‘are 
Hertzler, University of N braska, Lincoln, New York. 


Social Aspects of the Peace. J. O. Hert - Sorokin, — Harvard Univ 
ler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Thinking of American Doc- 


i 
é (INCLUDING MEASUREMENT IN SOCIOLOGY AND 


“eae also: 2, 8, 41, 47, 49, 57, 63, 85, 109, 132, 147, 152, “157, 158, 1 
Hy 19. Family Income and Patterns of | Living of Social Administ 110 ‘State Univ ersity, — 
Farm Families in Henry County, Virginia. re “Se 
D. E dwards, Cle son College, South 25. Sociometric Testing of Potential 
20, Sociometric Study of Personality in Sociometric Institute, tor Park 4 enue, 
Leadership and Isolation. Helen Hall Jennings; York, N.Y. 
Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, New — aie Sociometric Approach to Public ¢ Opinion 
Yo. Polls. J. L. Moreno, M.D., Sociometric ti 
A Comparison of Three Measures of Tor Park Avenue, New York, 
Socioeconomic Status. George A. Lundberg and Sociometry in the 
Pearl Friedman, Bennington College, Bennington, reno, M.D., Sociometric Institute, 101 Park el f 
Study in ‘the Reliability and Validity of Sociometric Self- Rating. J. Merwin, 
the Lazarsfeld-Stanton Program Analyzer in the — Mz D., Sociometric Institute, 101 Park Avenue, — 
Analysis of Radio Listener Reactions. Simon New York, N.Y. 
Marcson, Pennsylvania State College, ‘State Col- 29. Application of Statistical _ Measures 
lege, ‘Pennsylvania. Trends in Musical Taste. John Mueller, In- 
oS ‘Study in the Analysis of the Content an diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. ‘tgs 
Effect of Radio Morale Programs. Simon Mare- _—:30. Social and Personality Characteristics of : 
son, Pennsylvania State College, State Colle Courtship in College Men. Robert F. Winch, Er - 
Pennsylvania, Sign, U.S.N.R., , US.N.T.S., D 
24. The Planning and Administration of Sta- Hanov er, N. H. 
tistical Projects. Mary Louise Mark, School of es 
(See also: 
(31. Public Attitudes Domestic Post- 
war Adjustments. F Emile Benoit- an, Post ington, D. C. gags 
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ae po Evaluation of the Efforts to Bring ‘Treatment on Schizophreni Patients as Re. 
About Negro-White Adjustment. Marguerite vealed in their Post-Institutional Adjustmen 
Bicknell and Margaret C. McCulloch, LeMoy on Parole in South Dakota. Reuben HillandA 
College, Memphis, Tennessee. L. Lincoln, University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
Guide to Information About the Negro lion, South 
and Negro- -White Adjustment. Marguerite 49. Selective Techniques in Cooperative 
Bicknell and Margaret C. McCulloch, LeMoyne Group Farms. Heinrich Infeld, Rural Settlement 
College, Memphis, Tennessee. Institute, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
ae The Identification of One’s Own Hand- ae Factors Influencing Farmers’ - Attitudes 
a writing. Steuart Henderson Britt, Office of Psy- toward a Cooperative Marketing Organization, 
_ chological Personnel, 2101 Constitution Avenue, M. _E. John, Pennsylvania State College, State 
Washington, D.C., and Ivan N. Mensh, Granite College, 
State Apartments, W ashington, D. Techniques of Social Reform. Alfred Mc. 
a 35. First Annual Science Talent — Search. o. Clung Lee, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Office of Sentiment and Public Alfred 


The Ohio and Prestige in a 
Columbus, Ohio. Rural Area. George A. Lundberg and Pearl | 
36, Behavior of Users of San Bernardino Friedman, Bennington College, Bennington, V er- 
Causes and Prevention of Forest Fires. Glenn Cultural Aspects Trade Union 
_E. Carlson, University of Redlands, Redlands, ganization. John W. McConnell, New York Uni- 
Ae versity, University Heights, New York, N.Y. 


37. “The Function of Racial Lewis The Psycho-Social Hypothesis as an Ex- Securi 
Copeland, Fisk University, Nashville, Ten- planation of the Fundamental Changes in Man's Agric 
Tension- Process and Personality Struc- ing the past 75 to 100 Years and More: In W. Be 
=> ‘ae ture, Lewis A. Dexter, Committee on Price Con- — Marriage, Divorce, Births, Deaths, Infant Mor- Sta, 1 
trol, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. tality, Illiteracy, etc. Charles W. . Margold, tucky. 
39. Sociological Assumptions Subject to Em- _D Street N.E., Washington, D.C. 
=(§ ig pirical Tests made by Statesmen, Journalists, th Standardization of a Scale for the War- Kentu 
. etc. Lewis A. Dexter, Committee on Price Con- Time Measurement of National Morale. Del: son, K 
4 trol, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Miller, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Nassau tucky, 
% 40. The Relationship of War and Personality Plant, Long Island, New York. 
Se Disorganization. H. Warren Dunham, Wayne | ee Analysis of Japanese in America Seeking m Howar 
University, Detroit, Michigan. Repatriation to Japan. Robert C. Myers, Civil Agric. 
ae sgt. The Nature and Fluctuations of Civilian © Affairs Division, Western Defense Command, ington, 
Morale. Robert E. L. Faris, Bryn Mawr Mawr College, Presidio of San Francisco, California. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The Relationship of Sociability to In- Howar 

_ ee A Comparative Social Psychology. H. H sight in Psychotic Patients. Mary Bess Owen, Agric. 

Gerth, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wi Indiana University, Bloomington, , Indiana. <4 ington, 
consin, and C. Wright Mills, University of ‘Mary- ‘The Social ‘Status of -Japanese- 81. 
land, College Park, Maryland. Americans. John A. -Rademaker, Bates College, in the 
The Content of Mass Fiction. A_ Study | Lewiston, Maine. 
an ‘— Magazines. H. _H. Gerth and P. A. Jens, 60. World War II and Public Opinion Among ville, T 
4 University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. America’s Minorities. Joseph S. Roucek, Hof- m «(82.1 
= The Apostolic Christian Church, a Mid- ‘stra College, Hempstead, New — 7 in Pen 
western Protestant Sect. H. H. Gerth, Univer- 61. The Sociology of Violence and Terror - vania § 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, Jon S.. Roucek, Hofstra College, Hempsteal 83. 
"45. Morton, Illinois, A Community Populat 
- H. H. Gerth, University of Wisconsin, Madison, — a 62. Cultural and Educational Propaganda of 2 Labor § 
Social Maladjustm nt and the Covert Joseph S. Roucek, Hofstra College, Hempsteat 
Stud 

\labama, Tusc: War Morale of White and Negro Colle Labor § 
7 lege, Ch 
ship of Active Participation in f Curricular sissippi, University, “Mississippi. 85. A 
Activities to the Scholastic and Social Adjust- 64. Louisiana Radio “Publics Ed and Se: 
_s ment of College Students. Reuben Hill, Univer- ££ A. Schuler, Louisiana State University, Baton : Haak, * 
Rouge, Louisiana.  #####— homa, 


65. Problems, Attitudes, and Desires of Me 
udes, and Desires of 


sity of South Dakota, Vermifiion, South Dakota. 
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sity of Kentucky, Lex- 


Edward AL Suchman, Exp. Stu, Unive ersit 


search Branch, Army Service Forces, War De- | The American Mestizos of the Philippines 
partment, Washington, D. as a Marginal Group. Margaret Mary 
67. Morning-beam: The Autobiography of Sage College, Troy, New York. 

Vai Noblewoman. Mark Hanna Watkins Fisk 


Analysis “of Propaganda Techniques in 
International Broadcasting. Goodwin Watson, 
1424 K Street N.W., W. ashington, D.C. 
69. High and Low Morale among Relief 
Families. Goodwin W. atson, 1424 K Street N.W., a 
70. Rural Attitudes and Population Change 


Robin M. ‘Williams W. Beers, Ky. 


Verne Weight of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
75. The Mormon Polygynous Family. Kim- 
‘ball Young, Queens College, F 


1940-1942. Richard Labor Division, Farm Trends University, University, Louisiana. 
Security Administration, U. S. Department of oh ae 87. Human Migration. Rudolf Heberle, 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. isiana State University, University, Louisiana. 
_ 77. Urban Status of Rural Migrants. Howard 88. The Industrial and Occupational Struc 
W. Beers and Eugenia Johnson, Ky. Agric. Exp. ture of the Population of Louisiana. Rudolf 
Sta, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- _ Heberle, Louisiana State Uni sity, University, a 
ft Impact t of War on Population of Eastern § 89. Net Migration in Maryland by Counties 
Kentucky. Howard W. Beers and Olaf F. Lar- and t by Age, Sex, Residence and Race, 1930- , 
Ky. Agric. Exp. Sta., of Ken- 1940. John B. Holt, University of “Maryland, 
assal pee Lexington, Kentucky. College Park, Maryland. 
wee GS 79. Social Changes and Trends in Kentucky. 20 90. Economics of Population. E E. P. sia 
sking Howard W. Beers and Merton D. Oyler, Ky. son, National Resources Planning Board, Wash- | 


Civil Agric. Exp. Sta., University of Kentucky, Lex- ington, DC 
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. DIVISION OF FARM POPULATION AND RURAL WELFARE, BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


F search useful to the agricultural action agencies. Es adequate cross section of age, sex, race and tenure 
e These include the problems incident to the full groups within the area. Periodic reports on spe- 
| eeblleatien of rural people in the war effort; eS cific topics are prepared for us use at the State and 


lation and migration, labor requirements Agricultural ‘Manpower Studies.—Thes 


comprise estimates of the effect of the war on 


wage rates, available manpow er and productivity ; 
surveys of farmers’ attiudes and response to farm the agricultural labor supply and on the con- 
position of the farm working force. Included are 


_ programs; studies in rural rehabilitation and atl 
estimates of losses from the farm population to 


_tentialities of low-income farms. 

The following described projects indicate the — industry and the armed forces, the extent and 
_ mature of the research activities and provide an i nature of replacements to the working force, the 
- adequate cross section of the Division’s work for extent of participation of the nonfarm persons 
the current year: = = = = in agricultural employment, and age, sex and en- 
i . Rural Mobilization—Surveys in ai _ ployment composition of current farm employ- 
counties to determine the effectiveness of the or- ment. Primary and secondary sources are used. 
io ganization established for reaching rural people § 4. History and Evaluation of Public Rural 


with war programs; the people’s awareness of Rehabilitation Programs in the United States— 
=|} ‘te The basic purpose of this project is to analyze 
«& the experiences accumulated since 1934 in carry: 
ing: ona public program of ural rehabilitation 


seven counties distributed ¢ over which will be useful in the ‘post- -war Basic 
_ Nation and representing the major type of pro-— " assumptions underlying the program will be ex- 
“Gee areas are being visited at periodic inter- amined critically ; the development of policies and 
ia vals by the field staff. The observations have been _ changes in program will be traced; rehabilita-_ 
F and will continue to be centered chiefly on war- a tion methods and techniques such as credit, super- 
= time problems of agricultural manpower and ag- __ Vision, grants, cooperative activities, tenure im- 
Be, . ricultural production. These observations provide provement and debt adjustment will be described; 
oe current information on how farmers respond to ies of families selected, rehabilitation 

_ Federal, State and local action programs relating progress — the rehabilitation sieumael will be 
to manpower and production, why they respond 
they do, and on changes in their attitudes and 
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ee III. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘ 
DIvISION OF  riculture). ‘This shows the interrelationship of 


-operative—U. Department of farm, farm 1 equipment, farm facilities » work 0 


vit 


(NB. Some ant their work a ‘confidential nature 2 and could not be: 
_ Others reported no research in progress. Many of the federal projects included below are marginal at best to _ 
sociologists’ interests, but they are included due to the current interest in what the federal qeverement i 


ajor activities of the Division « of Farm responses which are occurring and “those which 
F ae Population and Rural Welfare continue to be may be anticipated. Data are secured through in- 
centered around the administrative type of re- terviews with informants selected to provide an 


information to governmental agencies on popu-- regional level. 


. Characteristics of Farms by Income factors as age, period of occupancy, size of 
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farm, and major source of income with the ¢ metropolitan districts 
amount of income (from two percent sample). fe, 
“4 a Farm Income, by Income Groups, by Ten 
ure Shows the Influence of Tenure on Income. — pein, citizenship, sex, marital status, age, 
3, Abandoned or Idle Farms—showing the highest grade school ‘completed, migration 
cause of abandonment and year last cultivated, — Be: Status and 1935 residence, employment status, and e 


with other pertinent data, such as size. ogee “major occupation group. _ Families — 
4. Farm Location or Identification Project. according to tenure, size, number of children, ae 
(Sample | Morrow County furnishes a basis for labor force status of children, labor force status 6 


accounting for all land area and for a tabulation of children 14 to 17 years old, number of lodgers — ne 


of any farm census data whatsoever by mechani- status, 
cal means.) -worker compos! ion, an amily wage or Sal- 
. Stud a8 Where Farmers Buy Consumer 
PR of roads, type of income, holds, such as institutions, hotels , and lodging 
or farm value, distance to markets, income by coil house are als 
types, and numerous other market, sociological, ilies tees, that | by ond 
and Special tabulation tatus of head, and number ‘of children, are pre 
of of in this report by age of head and other 
| ent Groups of Farmers, showing relationship of . characteristics of the head and of the family. 
subscribers for a farm magazine to farmers on 00.000 won ial for regions “ cities of 
Fan meg. 3. Size OF Family anc Age Of Hea 


"9, Tenure by Minor Civil Divisions for State acteristics of families and of family heads, | by 
of Wiscencin. ape 8 se type and size of family and age of head, are 


8 Selected Chacacteriatics of Fruit Farms by | presented in this report for Senne and cities of | 


ary income in 1939. Statistics for 


if 
9. Development of Visual 
Analysis Card Method to Shorten and Improve 


Research Methods—Social, Economic, and Agri- by tenure, occupation of the head, and in peg 
cases by value or rent, and cross-classified by 


10, (Co-operative lected housing characteristics, family characteris- 
with U. S. _ Department of Agriculture.) tics and characteristics of the head. Statistics 
| Groups, Value’ of Farm, or of Land Alone. 5 


Division OF POPULATION 


Characteristics of Rural-Farm Families: 
_ Rural-farm families are classified in this report ae 


sified by tenure and rent and cross-classified a 
by family characteristics and characteristics of = 


Population the head, are presented in this report for urban 


: 1, Number of by States. rural-nonfarm areas of regions and of met- 


2. Characteristics of the ‘Population, by 3 ropolitan districts of 500,000 or more. 
States. 6. Income and Rent: Wage or salary income 
3. The Labor Force— Occupation, Industry, 1939 is shown in this report for families clas- __ 
Employment and Income, by States. _ Sie sified by tenure and rent, and cross-classified 4g 
4. Characteristics by Age—Marital Status, housing characteristics, family — 
States, resented for urban and rural-nonfarm areas o 
Housing : and of metropolitan | districts of 1,0 


ment: Block Statistics for Cities. ener 7. Employment Status: Data for families t 
2. General Characteristics of Housing, by ‘number and employment status of persons in the — 


labor force, by characteristics of the family and 
3. Characteristics by Meaty: ® Rent or Value, of the family head, are presented in this repo 
by States. regions and cities of 1,000,000 or more. 


4. Mortgages” -Occupied Nonfarm 8. Family Wage or Salary Income in 1939: 
| Statisties on wage or salary income and receipt 


Homes, by States. Supplement: Built in 1935 to 
1940, Supplement: ‘Nonwhite. of other income in 1939, for families classified by 


% a 
‘Population Housing: characteristics of the family and of the head, are 


in this’ report fo 


families and of family heads for States, cities * oe Employment and Personal Characteristics: be 
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Puputation: Statistics for re. 


Detailed figures on on characteristics of 


o according to age, employment status, class gions and States, urban and rural, each urban tors 0 
of worker, hours worked during the census week, publish 
= worked in 1939, duration unemploy- Characteristics of Nonwhite Races: Sta. 
_ ment, marital status, and relationship to house- tistics on age, marital status, household relation. tality 

hold head, for the United States and for regions. ship, education, employment status, and major have b 
Employment and Family Characteristics occupation group, for regions, urban and rural, in codi 
of Women: Labor force status of women by and selected States and cities. These 
marital status and number of children according — mk. Reports on Territories and Possessions; :§ form b 
to age, _ education, and other personal and family i neo characteristics of the population for each 4 persons 


-—characteristies, for the United States and regions, — 

and for the metropolitan districts 

3. Occupational Characteristics: Additional 


rritory and possession. sion of 
Division oF STATISTICAL B St 
This Division has been recently 
ished. The following part of its work has been & = 


on the occupational characteristics of transferred to the Office of the Statistical Assist. A 
the labor force, according to education, class ant tothe Director} of birth 
worker, hours worked in the census week, months research projects of this “office may be Part 
B : worked in 1939, and other characteristics, for | classified in two groups. Under the heading of [i complet 
United and sampling research, we are continuing our investi. tinued 
‘Structure o ustries, a ce gations of the efficiency of various types of this 
pation of work sampling designs. This program includes, in addi- centage 
for the United Staten tion to the investigation of sampling variances, 
Usual Occupation: Usual occupations of consideration of time and cost functions ad An eval 
persons in the pe force (as to other administrative factors in developing the 
present = occupation ed in this effective design for field samples. The 
14 _ volume) and usual occupations of persons not in clusion of such items has led to studies on the ie 

4 the labor force, for States, relationship of time consumed in traveling to 
Industrial Characteristics: : Industrial char- The other group of research problems are 3. 
¥ acteristics of the labor force, by citizenship those related to enumeration procedures and tech- Mbps: 
status, and other characteristics, for the United The analysis of decennial census experi- 
States and for regions. = = with enumerators and enumeration problems 
‘ 6. Wage or Salary Income in 1939: Statistics — has been listed in the last census of research or 
on wage or salary income and receipt of other "projects, and is continuing. In addition, a study St 
aj income in 1939 for wage or salary workers by - of the effects of “non-interviews” on survey re- sults und 
- months in 1939, industry, age, and other charac- sults is also being made. To furnish a background J = 2 ‘Stu 
- i teristics, for other persons" in the labor force, of material for further research in census prac- | unmet s¢ 
‘a: ; a for persons not in the labor force, for the — tice and technique, an extensive collection of «3. Stu 
__United States, aid forms and procedures used in census operations of 
+ Nativity and of the White Population : bureau personnel as well as by properly accredited { 
1, General Characteristics: Statistics on age, , outside the Bureau. ig 
marital status, and education of the white popula-. ‘Division oF VITAL Sransncs 
by nativity and parentage, for States and A. Special studies and tabulations completed dur- 


2. Country of Origin of the Foreign Stock pe 1. Vital Statistics Rates in the United States 1. Stu 


value or rent of home, for States and large cities. ts of basic vital statistics rates for the 41-year pee 7 variations 
3. Mother Tongue: Statistics és oy anal id riod from 1900-1940. In addition to the tabulated J States, — 
parentage, age, and origin, for rates there is inckeded an introduction discussing Mee 
8 factors to be observed in the interpre- States to 
Other Subjects: tation of rates and indices. The volume will con S0cial sec 
Color and Sex of Migrants: on tain approximately 1000 pages and will be r- 3. Stué 


migrants by place of origin in 1935 and place of leased by the Government. Printing Office some JM bility an 
destination in 1940, for States, urban and — tm during the summer months of 1943. methods « 
and cities of 100,000 or more. 2, Vital Statistics Data for Small Areas, Stud 
_ 2. Fertility for States and ‘Large Cities: a 1939-1940. This volume has been prepared as 2 ance pay- 
Bs Statistics on fertility for regions, States, cities a special source book for social research. It con- to current 
* 250,000 or more, and metropolitan districts of tains vital statistics data for individual cities alll for the sa 
cities of 1, 000,000 or more: 1940 and counties tabulated in finer categories is 
Education, and _ Household usually possible. The data” are pre esented for | 
these individual areas in such a way that they | 
be combined into studies for larger areas and 


| | 
(| 
4 Ag 
| q 


ta. 3. Special Studies of Mer- e Western Hemisphere. As a part of the war _ 
on- [tality Statistics. Several Mor- work program of the Division 
jor have been made regarding the ot compiled demographic summaries and anal 
ral, [ME in coding, and in selecti procedures used for each of the countries of the W — ie ieee fe 
— ecting the primary cause. sph T es of the Western Hemi- 
ns: form but the detail is avail sent for the first time a 
sion of the International List will be based which will reveal the striking 
Studies now in progress. 3. Mortality by Marital Status. Special 
iste A etailed nationwide check of the by marital status, broken down 
of birth registration for 1940 was carried on race, and cause of death. These data 
be a part of the population census. The figures in conjunction with the population 
of completeness are now being released but con-_ ‘tunity census, offer an oppor- 
sti- tinued studies are to be made on the causes for by marital of mortality | 
idi- centage of births registered will be made by geo a nalysis of Birth Rate Trends. This study a 34 ee «hoe ce 
ces, graphic areas and by population characteristics. bi an analysis of the trends of age specific 
and m of the methods which might be is bein 1 geographic areas. Attempt 
the used in testing the numerical accuracy of this regi g made to correct the trends for —_ — i 
ect of War on Schools, 1942-43. with ok on Pupil Accounting. (Deals 
are of War on the Colleges, 1942-43 and practices governing the em- 
Acceleration » 1942-43. ployment of child ming theem- | 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND 
ind Studies (various) devoted to evaluation + analyzing public ex- 
of 3. Studies (various) concerned with th = Government. 
ons sign of a comprehensive and unified social i Cc. Health and 
ocal government retirement ystems. “Family Com of the study known as 
between cost-of-living changes formerly a WEA proje the United States,” 
ocial security benefits and project sponsored by the Social 
tes Studying m ethods of and the opportunity of insurance as 
1 id -1In- i = 
pacity and needs of the b nomic burdens created 
| 
re: States to raise reven ef Medical, hospital and other resources and 
on- social security for health services in the United State “4 
abil differences in tied care received by par- 
me Ability and the significance of the prepayment medi 
tO current outla ation of such taxes 7. A study of as ocis ix 
ys by employers and empl association between certain 
for ed system g methods of financing anexpand- Economic diff —— 
social insurance trust funds in relation t lysis of State and Federal legislation | 
lation to dealing with health, | 


“Bifectiv 


in children is carried in connection with the United Pueblos Agency Product 
on by the Indian Service and the Committee on at Albuquerque, New Mexico. The laboratory i; HE > M 
_ Human Development of the University of Chi- compiling data on native food habits and making a = 
Field work began a year ago in February analyses of diets. In 
and is now completed. Analysis and write-ups are 4 4. A survey is being conducted of employment p and Saf 
_ now in progress at the University of Chicago and > _ problems in the Sioux area in North and South Suitable 
is expected that material will be ready for Dakota. long wo 
publication sometime this We are presently of im. of shift 
2. A social analysis unit has been established _ munization among Indian groups highly suscep- Employt 
at the Japanese Relocation Center operated by - tible to tuberculosis in the States and in Alaska, a Sp 
_ the Indian Service on the Colorado River Indian using X-ray for BCG vaccine. The study includes Life and 

Reservation. This unit has trained a staff of of data on living conditions and panded 
Japanese assistants, in addition to carrying on contacts. food, tra 
VIL ‘CHILDREN’S BUREAU, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR from Wa 
_ in The Effect of Labor Shortages in Selected % ards for the part- time pnainent of in-school 9 Ch 
_ Defense and Agricultural Areas on Employment | < -youth under 18 years of age are being developed ee 
of Minors Under 18 Years of Age. ire oe in co-operation with other Federal agencies and a 
Occupations Hazardous for Minors. Studies groups. = Abs 
being made of the occupational hazards for 7. Registration of Social Statistics. A om tistics is 
ors employed in the war industries as the tinuing study based on the reporting of current . teeism in 
basis for establishing advisory standards | sug- statistics showing trend and volume of health and JJ industries 
gesting where ‘minors 16— and 17 years of = welfare services by 45 selected urban areas of m 2. Har 


should or should not be employed. Advisory or more population. = made of t 

standards have been issued on the employment 8. Community Welfare Picture. A_ biennial me °° war pr 

of minors in the following industries or occupa- study of expenditures health and welfare 3. Occ 

tions : shipbuilding, lead and lead-using industries, services in urban areas, conducted in conjunction Bureau 

employment involving exposure to chiotionted with Registration ‘of Social Statistics (above). wage rate 

: solvents, welding occupations, and the ‘operation 9. S State Training Schools for § Socially Mal- i ally, the 


metal-working machines. = more thar 


3. Statistics on Child Employment. A con- al ‘population. data for the training schools as of facturing 
tinuing study of records of first employment cer-_ January 31, 1942 bag Band will k 
tificates or work permits issued for children - 10. Community Organization for the Pre- # expansion 
and 15 years of age and for those 16 and 17 years vention and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. @ materials 


oa of age in States and cities reporting to the Chil- Se An experimental study of the prevention of J Board. It 
-dren’s Bureau. Analysis of statistical data avail- juvenile delinquency and treatment of behavior materials | 
able from other sources indicating the extent and ie problems of children in St. Paul, Minn., initiated J vidual con 
trend in the employment of young workers Seles. in 1937, and carried on by the Children’s Bureau the Burear 
Standards for Employment of Young in co-operation with certain local agencies. The 4. Indu 
Workers. Material is developed on request for description and evaluation of the methods — surveys wi 


fy various Federal and other agencies for their use constitute the research aspect of the project. the same 
a) in| developing policies and applying standards on i; 11. Juvenile Court Statistics. A continuing past. Prob 
: _ the employment of minors. Sa ays SSN ve study based on the collection of current statistics the next ye 
Poe aa 5. Agriculture. Continuing evaluation is made < _ regarding cases disposed of by juvenile courts. — nonferrous 
i 7 7 i... programs for the employment of young work- aah 12. Child Welfare-Service Statistics. A con- conduct its 
i. ers in wartime agriculture for the purpose of - tinuing collection of statistics on the service pay for co 
as, developing standards for their successful employ- provided by welfare workers paid i in whale or in _ § Indu: 
in ways safeguarding their health and part from Federal funds. Dury statist 

6. Part- -time Employment of Students. Stand- analy: sis of Bureau of the Census and other data. injuries by 
WOMEN’S BUREAU, ‘DEPARTMENT OF LABOR current tre 
1. Field” Occupations, Employ- Occupational Trends and Geographic Mi- ‘heir effort 

ment and Wages of Women in Particular War grations of Women Workers Due to War Labor industries, 
Industries. Currently, Ma- = Availability of Supply, Distribution is dents and 
chine tools; Shipbuilding. War Industries, Utilization for Part- -Time 
edules, 


Characteristics of Occup 


Work. ode of Pant 
= Women’s Work in Wartime. 


464. SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW i ay 
VI. OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ff 
¥ 
Ld 
f 
‘ 
i} 
=f 
he 
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) PROCEEDINGS 
Work Routing, and Industrial for Affecting Women’s Work in War Pro- 
Effective Utilization of ‘Woman Labor i in War duction and in Industries Supporting Civilian 
5, Methods of Selecting Women and ‘Fitting = 10, ‘Participation of Women War Workers e: 
Them into New Types of War Work. —_—_in Membership and Activities of Labor 
Investigations and Standards As to Health Unions. 
and Safety of ‘Women War Workers. Establishment of ‘Standard Pay 
M@ Suitable safety caps; _ Fixed by Requirements of the Job, Regardless 
long work hours; Night work, and frequency of Sexe 
so Mm of shift changes; Hazards on abrasive wheels; om 12, Field Surveys of the Industrial Employ- 


7 Employment policies for pregnant women; Etc. ment and Economic Situation of Latin Ameri- 
ka ™ 7. Special Surveys of Conditions Affecting can Women: Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, others 
Life and Work of Women War Workersin Ex- in progress, 
nd | panded Communities: Facilities for housing, — 13. Additional reports as to Women’s mses 
food, transportation to work, recreation. investigations and data appear from time to time 
™ 8. Industrial, Health, Family, and Commu- in the Monthly Labor Review and Labor Infor- 
nity Causes of Women’s Essential Absenteeism mation Bulletin. Also the Handbook of Labor 
from War Work. currently” revised. (See for example, __ 


2, Handicapped Workers. A study is being such studies now underway include shipbuilding, © 
made of the — of werkers operations, and foundries. 
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9. Changes in Laws and Administrative Reg- Monthly Labor Review, 
IX. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT 
Absenteciom. The of Labor Commission, and the for the Conse 
n- [Mm tistics is conducting a monthly survey of absen- is) vation of Manpower in War Industries. The 
ont Mm tccism in sample establishments in various | war special studies are carried on partly through m1 
nd industries. schedules and partly through field agents. Three 


Bureau has begun the collection of ad 7m studied in a number of pang The attempt is to we 
wage rate figures on a very large scale. Eventu- trace the productivity of workers under varying 
ally, the sample will cover key occupations in _ levels of hours in order to determine optimum 
more than 35,000 manufacturing and non-manu- ti levels, and what happens to production, spoilage, — 
facturing establishments throughout the country c; absenteeism, etc., when hours are moved up or 
Ej and will keep up-to-date on a current basis. This down. The resulting analysis requires attention — 
: expansion of work has been arranged to provide — to the nature of the work, wage incentives, labor 
materials for the use of the National War Labor v relations, composition of working force, and the 
of Board. It should provide approximately current 


= 


experiences of the various shifts. 
or @ materials on wages for a large ‘number of indi- = 7. Settlement of Labor Disputes. Report of bod pe 
ed J vidual communities, not generally available from extent, causes and methods of settlement of labor : 
au the Bureau’s previous wage surveys by industry disputes occurring in 1942. 
he 4 Industry Wage Surveys. These nation- wide Collective Bargaining and Union Recog 


ed ‘surveys will be conducted on a smaller scale along — - nition. Extent of collective bargaining and types. } A 
ol the same general lines as those conducted in the ti of union recognition in effect in various indus- _ 
cs 9 the next year are shipbuilding, steel, aircraft, and. Paid Vacations and Holidays. Paid vaca- 
_ i nonferrous metals. In addition, the Division will © tions and holidays provided under union agree- 
n- conduct its annual survey of entrance rates of ments. Ue 
ce tay for common laborers. Industrial Area “Reports. Impact of the 
in a Industrial Injury Statistics. Industrial in- war and postwar prospects described in a series __ 
_ G jury statistics are gathered (a) annually for the | ie of working notebooks for areas most severely — 
la purpose of permitting national estimates of work _ affected y the age lie MATA < 
ta. injuries by industry and resulting disability; yan 11, Structure of the American © Economy, 


' monthly, to ; give to safety men a measure of | 1939. Input-output analysis of total national ee. 
their efforts where most needed; (c) for special of the economy. 

| industries, to determine the causes of work acci- on 

dents and methods of preventing them. The an- i 

nual surveys are conducted by the Bureau ‘through — 

schedules. The monthly surveys are carried on in 

Mariti 


and “the magnitude of the shifts required to 
secure full use of the labor force under  peace- 


7 | current trends and to permit them to concentrate duction, showing the inter-relation of the different — 
i 


Co-operation with the Army, the 


the Navy 
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NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD 
“ This is in no sense a list of projects but it is ao in post- war gel Sagat ae 


ist of subjects concerning which work has been nd steel in- 
ne at the National Resources Planning Board dustry 


5. 


[N.B. The whole list i is published even en though i 
many of the subjects are not social, since we feel Construction activity in post- war period a wi 
aii - the members of the society may be interested in ie Post-war use of Army and Navy installations a - E 
owing the scope of N.R.P.B. planning.] Research after the war 
Current National ‘Planning State, lo local, and regional planning tion pré 
Trends ¢ of business and employment Joint of special geographic areas: 
Implications of the national debt a Santa Barbara Area, California 3 
Petroleum transportation Meramec Area, Missouri recreati 


_ Energy resources New England 


: 


: Status of Federal flood control, hydroelectric and Valley continue 

Water supply, sewerage and pollution abatement Sete water laws projects 

: Federal sources of hydrologic data Small water projects 
Construction related to food acceleration Urban planning demonstrations 
works programming Climate of opinion on post-war questions 

Post-war experience after World War Me public works - tionship: 
ee Distribution of income at high levels of employ- physical development Ja 
ment in post-war period public finance plication 
Probable patterns of employment in post- war taxation 

q Future population of the United States post-war rural pattern photogra 
DIVISION RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, ‘NATIONAL in war i 
SERVICE SYSTEM commuri 
¥ ig _ Two varieties of project are in process at ~ es reports by state and for the United States). <a a 
times: (a) presentation of data based on reports Occupations and marital- dependency sta- ential | 
from Selective Service Local Boards and State tus of registrants physically examined and in- able prov 

_ Headquarters, and (b) estimates: derived from ducted, by race (periodic reports by state and facilities. 
these and other government sources. for the United States). 
The field reporting system of Selective Serv-_ Induction and physical rejection rates by 
ice includes both individual records and summary _ individual year of birth and by race, for spei- a. 
; _. type reports on more than 40,000,000 men. A fiea months (for the United States). Fe. Bs 


partial list rteed above (a) projects in process 7, Summary of Physical Examinations made c 
I. 


during 1943 is: = j= the Selective Service System during Peace: | The 

ng 1. Number of registrants in each Selective time (Medical Statistics Bulletin No. 2). wee 

_ Service Class (prepared monthly, by local | board, See AR f Del he Selee- ees 

2. Monthly report on classification actions Selective Service “Board Casts | Workers- 

during the ‘month (by state an and for M to Febr the Boarc 

3. The dependency status of registrants i in » 10 tudies of registrants in individua 3. Sur 

| each Selective Service Class (by local board, tie Service Classes, supervisin 
state and for the United States). Sample st studies the 
Medical defects of registrants’ roups. a broad s 


tributing 


examined, inducted race Selective Service Registrants reporting 


| 
i 
} 
> 
Be: 


‘employment at and qualifications for 190 ms 


lected 35, professional industrial area, and for the U Unite 


2. Experimental studies to determine the ef- under special conditions. 
M fectiveness of various information and orienta- a 5. Miscellaneous studies made at the req 


of 1 
tion programs designed to maintain or improv of various branches of the War Department on 


“3s ‘Studies of the effectiveness of Studies in methodology. 

recreation and welfare programs conducted 

DIVISION | OF RESEA\ CH AND STATISTICS, WPA 
The W Administration jis Two research publications, however, are in 

process of liquidation, and research activities process of printing. The titles are: Getting 

the nature conducted in the past have been dis- Started: Urban ‘Youth in the ‘Labor = 


continued with the beginning of the current fiscal and ‘Vocational Training and Employment of — 


year. At the present time, therefore, there are no D Youth. The research work for these — ‘pablica- 


projects of a research nature, as such, being con- Bes ah oo completed some time ago. 


B. The | ‘elloming reports all by y date of blication 


‘COUNCIL ON INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 
15 West 77th Street, New York City 


German character structure and interrela- acter and ‘culture. 
Germany and America. §. Development of for analyzing 
(2, Japanese character structure and its im- literary materials = oe light on —  — 
anese and Americans. 6. Development of techniques for analyzing 

3. Study of national moving picture films so as to throw light 
7a Development of techniques for using still and serve as an expository device for re anil 


“IL, NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
Reereation for Industrial of recreation clubs for under various aus- 


photographs for study and | exposition of char- problems of character and culture. 


pices” ina number of cities. 


field. study of the provision made for workers 
in war industries both at the plant and in the 4 _ Municipal Recreation Budgets—A study 


communities where they live. the budgets of recreation departments in cities 
Standards for Recreation Areas in Resi- « different sizes. 
dential Neighborhoods—A study of the desir- a 5. A Long Range Plan for the City of Port- 


able provision of indoor and outdoor recreation land, Maine—A report issued in 1043 of a study re 


facilities of the social factors and public recreational re- 


3. Recreation | Clubs for Girls—A field study sources and needs in the City of Portland. — 


e Nutritional Aspects of Ageing—This reported in the Psychological Bulletin, 
experimental project is being sponsored by the ‘Vol. o, No. A oil this. Committee's re 
Board and is being conducted at the Elgin State # 
Hospital, Elgin, Illinois. search interests” concern: : 
2. The Nutritional Status Industrial content of food habits of 
work, although by groups in the population, by locality, age, sex, 
1¢ Board, is being sponsored by the Board and ae national background, or race. cis ae sf 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. wEney artis ani a The motivations involved in food habits 
oS Survey on Dental Caries—The Board i 3 
Supervising an extensive review and ais ch 
of all the modern literature on dental caries. In 
a broad sense this might be thought of | as = 


—— 
Continuing studies of attitudes of enlisted the Arm 
| 
4 
| — 
a 
‘| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
1. 
| 


4. Conditions involving food habits, bibliography of the Committee’s studies 
asthma, diabetes, obesity, anorexia nervosa. present is included in this 


5. Feeding problems and integration of eat- Bulletin 


ing habits with personality attitudes. 


i 6. Nutritional status as correlated with social _ = Comnerrres ON PROBLEMS OF THE Dear 
; or psychological factors such as education, = Problems: under study at the present time are: 
- gocio-economic status, occupation, etc. pabloane A study of techniques for the survey of 
9, The relationship between the emerging —_ for the deaf, by Prof. Irving S. Fus- 
food problems connected with hoarding, fear of -feld, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. i 
rationing, and rising prices and general morale. _ _ 2. A study of the value of class and indi- 7 
_ 8. Techniques which have proved efficacious vidual hearing aids in schools for the deaf, 
a in introducing nutritional knowledge into com- under Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Bell Telephone & 


a munity or agency programs. = = ae Laboratories, New York City. 


‘The relationship of idiosyncratic physio- 
logical status to food aids on hard of hearing children in public 
er --'10. Experiences with reference to group schools, under Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Teacher 
4. eeding, school lunches, emergencies such as fire College, Columbia University, New York City. 
. flood, ‘soup kitchens during the depression, oes: 4. A study of screening methods in the test- a 


adequat 

‘other habits’ ‘such as punctuality, use of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. ‘andy, 
etc. A study on nursery schools, or classes, tions. I 
42, The way in » which giving or withholding | - for young deaf children, under Mr. D. T. = 7 titled t 
of food is used asa in titled te 


concern 
ministre 


in relation to the human and material resources Housing America: Problems and Pros- 
and capacities of the United States. pects. A survey of the production and 
2. A survey and summary of the ante -war of housing in the United States. 


tT) OCR 


plans of the governments and other groups first p 

. UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


This Committee has drawn up ‘the following Pe 7 7, Domestic economic policies i in a their bear- 

+ list of problems, subject to revision from time to i. on international economic collaboration. aa 

time. This list is being used as a guide in al ! g 8. Bases of peace in the Pacific area. on | 


elimina 


ci _ paring analyses to be distributed to the Co-op-— . The administration of dependent areas 


erating Groups. In addition, memoranda are to 10. Commercial aviation | and strategic air air tively, | 
Problems 1-5 have been prepared, and those Self-determination and treatment. of ni- jon that 


a “situs 


by our 


Problems 6-9 and possibly 17 will be prepared 
12. Protection by international action of the 


4 


Should the governments of the United freedom of the individual within the state. pothese 
"Nations at this time formulate and announce 13. Organization of an international armed spec 
By what method and through what stages 14. Peaceful change. A 
should the final peace settlement be reached? 15. General character of a1 an international or- 


me 3. Treatment of enemy countries—Germany. me ganization, its powers and functions (subject 
_ 4. Should there be an international organi- — will probably be subdivided), = 
zation for general security against military ag- | 16. The structure of the international or- 
gression, and should the United States 
pate in such an organization? = 2 |§ =~ 17. Moral and educational approaches to in- 
Measures of relief and rehabilitation _ ternational peace. 
lated to work of economic reconstruction. _ Adaptation of the Am ican constitu-— 
6. International economic collaboration tional system to | the requirements of interna-— condi 


| 
SUPPL 
j 
 omist in different types of community program. fiel@ of determi 
14. Changes in food habits as they provide Ho the ba: 
ne 
a 
» 
ru = 


T ITEMS 


the competing situational hypothesis, ‘ “it is 


PPLEMENT T TO: QUEEN’S REVIEW OF total complex of economic and related interests” 
ELDRIDGE AND ASSOCIATES’ DE- that determines collectivistic developments, and 


ELOPMENT OF COLLECT IVE pate no single interest or combination of interests - 
(eg. » labor, or consumer and public) is the 


primary’ factor in all cases of socialization’ 


3 Professor Queen’s review, in the April ca Obviously these hypotheses ‘differ | only as 
_ of Eldridge and Associates’ D. velopment of Col- to the specific group interests operating as the — 
“lective Enterprise does not co vey an altogether ‘primary” factor in processes of socialization. 
_ adequate notion of the scope and findings of this 3 Moreover, it was recognized that a settlement oF ; 
study, owing partly no | doubt to space e limita- = of this question turned on the definition of ia 

tions. Readers | of the Review would seem en- 


term “primary factor”: “If it signifies that 
to some supplementary information. shi 
Thei inquiry had two principal objectives (only clusi will be one thing; if, ‘instead, it means 
of which is mentioned in the | review) : which governs the kind, growth, and amount 
determination, through an inductive study, of | of collective enterprise, the conclusion will be = 
the basic factors in the growth of collective quite another thing. The latter conception: has Re 


undertakings, particularly in the United States; the merit of denoting the final and decisive con- 
allow of the process, and has for | that reason 


_ (2) an exposition of these undertakings as going — 
concerns, including the underlying controls, 


ministrative patterns, financial policies, personnel _ 


conditions, and so far as feasible their opera~ 
array of ‘socialized enterprises studied 


tional efficiencies” (p. v). Professor Queen con- ciali 
® fined his review entir ely to the treatment of the the group were found to support the hypothesis" 
g first problem, on which, to be sure, the attention of consumer and public interests as the primary _- 
of the collaborators was largely focussed. ci pa socializing factors, with the exception (ar negligi- — 
| Queen gives a fair statement of the rival ble one in this country) of producers’ co- opera- 
S hypotheses on that problem as considered in — _ tives employing their own members. It was, 
the inductive studies; states that we successfully however, expressly and repeatedly emphasized - 
eliminated theories stressing the ‘Toles, -Tespec- that the culture base, the intellectual and organ- 
4 tively, of labor, and of managers and investors, — izational leadership, and all other major com- = 


in socialization movements; expresses the opin- ponents of a social situation where socialization 
¥ jon that we did not, as we thought, a also eliminate — y occurs are involved in the p ‘process a and, indeed, : 
7 a “situational hypot hesis” fe (set up, incidentally, _ make the process possible. Identification of “ pri- 
"7 _ by our own group as one of the alternative hy-— mary factors” in the sense defined had in view — 


potheses to be investigated) ; and fails in the end the specification of the functional groupings in 
to the we did believe to society a situation permitting social 


g groups, not pan individuals) are effected main- 


= - stage may throw light on the question, it is not ; 
. y and primarily through the pressure of co 


i: the laboring nor the managerial class, but c 


sumers and citizens that are building a collective ae 
economy in the United States, and one destined | 


sumer and/or general public needs or interest 

although all other major categories of eco 

 -Romic and social interests will operate variously 

minor, secondary, auxiliary, derivative, or 

conditioning factors in processes of collectiviza- 

ton” (p. 5). According to our formulation of 


> 
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United States in 1940, somewhat fewer than 7  cervice 

.” 100 were listed. The proportion for musicians Mm the ot 

somewhat less than 1 in 300; engineers, and phi 

1 in 250; physicians, in 110; military institut 

Mever officers, 1 in 38; and college professors, ring upon tl 

Bucknell University _ These figures show that the chances of obtain- ment. 

ons ‘engaged in v: various professions recognition in Who’s Who are very uneven Diser 

ave equal chances of achieving prestige? An so far as the six professions under consideration jj variatic 

examination of six professional groups (actors, are ‘concerned. The chances are least for musi- J would, 
fl musicians, college professors, engineers, military cians and greatest for college professors, A col. 7 

;, ‘officers, and physicians) listed in Who’s Who, lege professor’s chances of making Who’s W ho 7 Who. * 

1942- 43 throws light on this question. If it is are four times as good as a doctor’s, nine times One ma 

correct to assume that mention in Who’s Who a good as an engineer’s, eleven times as goodas _selectio 


a 5 is an evidence of unusual professional recogni- a musician’s. Even a military officer’s chances _ 


tion or prestige, then the “prestige possibilities” are only about two-thirds as good as a college - sors are 

of the professions may be ascertained by com- professor’s, and bas 
paring the number of members of these profes- — As to why college professors rate so 

~ sions listed in Who’s Who and their total num- have no definite knowledge and must resort to name al 

_ beri in the United States for the same year. ' The speculation. Perhaps the most plausible reason 9 the atte 

data for such a comparison appear in ‘Table 1. is that college professors represent an upper # more li 

nit Examination of the data shows that actors stratum of 3 a larger profession, 1 namely teaching. B® an orga 

are represented in Who’s Who in about the same “a while actors, musicians, engineers s and physicians tive off 

-¥ proportion as they are in the total population of — -Tepresent entire professions. Another possibility College 

- six professions in question, and the same is _ is that there is some selection involved and that articles 

true for physicians. That is to say, actors and — _ many highly capable persons are drawn’ “off from which | 

physicians are represented in proportion to their _ the other professional pools into the pool of col- nence. ( 

e ben Musicians and engineers are under- lege teaching. Some of the most capable physi- experien 

represented in Who’s | Who, while college profes- _ cians become professors of medicine, and doubt-— it would 

= sors. and military officers are overrepresented. — less a similar process operates in the case of of requ 

‘There are ess than a third as many musicians = musicians, engineers, and military officers. An- 9% are heed 

in Who’s Who as their numbers would warrant, other "possible factor may be the variations in fessions. 

and less than one- -half as many engineers. On the the prerequisites for the several professions is proba 

= hand, —- officers in the Army, — _ The large number of persons who list themselves it is unl 

rejected 

 Whet! 

tified or 

study ir 

the six professions is to observe the proportion P Me rating f 

each group in Who’s Who. Of actors in a of may account for the larger proportion 9 actors 7 ‘ot with 


listed in Who’s Who. The same consideration fin 


2 ENGAGED IN may apply to engineers, who form the largest whether 
_ PROFESSIONS IN THE Unirep States, 1940, AND group studied. They are more numerous than [i prestige 
Ts ar NUMBER | lL LIsTED IN Wao's WHO, 1942-43 ae doctors, and an important reason may be the @ member: 
shorter period of training required, as well as is some 
in Pe the greater demand. This point cannot be whole. 7 
cent Who's cent carried too far, however, for medicine is not easi 
yet the proportions in Who’s Who are about the pares th 
Actors 18,205 2. same for both, 


Musicians 148 "309 21. Star 
73,928 10. 30. Another factor, perhaps, is certain pro 
3. 


Engineers 254,522 37. 41, 135 17.2 fessional ‘of effort, 

Military Offi "685 10. 4 associated with organizations which have a long terest, in, 

Physicians 165, 363 5452: 23. 3.4 and favorable tradition, rich resources, and (2) arbit 

system of rewards and promotions which ‘stimu- tion—civi 

Totals 37,585 100.0 6,590 100.0 late creativeness. Colleges provide such an en- profe 


. * Estimate b based on a 20 20 percent random sample. vironment for college pean, and the armed 


= 
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Saath, “Ai Empirical Scale of Prestige Status 
of Occupations,” American Sociological Review, 
1943, 8:185-92.) This study finds considerable 
‘ae between average prestige : status rat- 


the same for ‘military 
the other hand, actors, musicians, engineers, 
and physicians are generally free lances, without — 
institutional ties, and must depend more largely 


28. upon their own —— efforts for achieve- _ ings for certain occupations and their rank i 

‘per capita contribution to Who’s Who. The rank- 
ven Discussion of the problem of order correlation coefficient of the two. sets 
ion in probabilities of winning prestige ratings is .79 + .054, despite large divergences” 
si- "would, however, be unrealistic without rg in the two ratings in the case of certain occupa- _ 
“to the bases of selection for n mention in Who’s tions. ‘However, comparison of Mapheus- 
‘ho Who. ‘These bases are not wholly objective. Smith findings and those of the present 


are not possible because of differences i in the oc: 
cupational groups considere 


£ “One may seek, therefore, for explanations of the — 
selections themselves which are entirely 


or justifiable. Perhaps college 


OF WAR W ORKERS 
name “a claim must, of course, be 


ject ed b yy GLADYS 
tention of the editors, and thi ee ee prepared by 
the attention om Si pamps ENGEL- FRISCH under the direction of the 


likely to occur where one is tied 
one ted up Committee on Food Habits, National 


an organization like a ‘college ¥ whose administra- ae a Researc h Council, Washington, DC. 
August 7, 1942, 


tive officers take the lead in making referrals. 


ity College professors: also write more books and cs 

hat articles than do other professional workers, Changing. occupational rhythms are bringing ; 
om (i which brings them into ‘greater public ‘promi- — about changes i in the food habits of war workers 
ol- nence. College professors, finally, have a lot of | throughout the country. In February of 1942, 

experience in completing questionnaires. ‘Henc percent of all war workers were on atypical 

bt- it would be interesting to know what percentage — work shifts, A study of 108 war workers | in 

of of requests from Who’s Who for biographies — Seattle and Bremerton, W ashington, attempted 

\n- MM are heeded by the members of the different pro- to answer two questions concerning the effects — 

in fessions, what percentage ignored. This factor of these atypical shifts : 4s) what are the im- e : 
ns. Me is probably not very important, however, since _ plications for food habits of working on one of | ei cs 
es it is unlikely that invitations to ‘Who’s Who are o the two atypical work shifts; (2) what indica~ 
to rejected in any considerable number. Byes tanks _ tions are there of ways in which | these disloca- 

a- _ Whether selections for Who’s Who are jus- _ tions in food habits. can be compensated for if 

ng @ tified or not, they represent, as the data of this | __ the effect is found to be bad, or taken advan- 

ic study indicate, extreme variations in Prestige- eel, if the effect is found to be good? Seat- 


nis rating for various professions, which fact tle and Bremerton, being typical defense boom 


rs not without social significance. towns, present pictures of the 
on M/A final comment. The question arises as to th the average odd-shift worker, = 


8 - whether the above method of measuring the Shifts are generally spoken of as the dest, 
an [i prestige of a profession by the percentage of its _ second, and third shifts. In general, the first, or 4 
he - members who attain Who’s Who is as fair as ay shift, starts between 6:30 A.M. and 8: 00 
: : is some method which rates the profession as a 4M. and runs until 3:00 P.M. or 4:30 P.M. The 
© whole. The question is an important one and is __ second or swing shift begins when the day shift 
b- not easily answered, but some light has heen a ends and ends about midnight or 1:90 A.M. The 
is Me thrown upon it by a recent study which com- — night or graveyard shift begins at the end of , 
he | pares the “two types of approach. ‘ (Mapheus ; shift and ends at the beginning of the day € 
__ shift. While hours on the odd-shifts differ for the 
mz | Standards for admission to Who's Who are of _ individual workers, they are similar enough so 


two sorts: (1) special prominence in creditable lines that one can speak | of the swing shift worker i | 


of effort, making one the subject of extensive in- 
"terest, inquiry, or discussion in this country; and 


as arbitrary inclusion on account of official posi- 
tion—civil, military, religious, or educational. Col- 


professors are presumably chosen on he still the day shift. He pre- 
od basis; “Military officers, on the ‘second. swin opposed t 


o the graveyard 
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- the preference of the swing shift over the grave- Bote: Problem | areas, then, center in these 

yard shift. However, when both advantages as points: poor plant cafeterias; no cafeteria; poor 
to sleeping and eating are considered, he defi- _ restaurants in the plant area, often inaccessible: 
hl prefers the regular day shift to either odd- ar lack of eating facilities for the graveyard shift- 
shift. The day shift is “ “natural” to him. failure of older workers to adjust eating 
comparing - adjustments made in food habits sleeping habits to odd-shift “requirements: 
a on the two principal types of odd-shifts, food ifficulty of food-habit adjustment on the swing § 


habits are found to be integrally related to sleep- shift; difficulty of sleeping adjustment on the § 
ing habits. The worker attempts to adjust his 
food habits to the “normal” day with as little - shifts; interference of recreational needs with 7 
fe and change as possible. ‘The swing © physical needs, and vice versa, family problems - 
shifter sleeps during the night, following the caused by the new occupational rhythms, 
ea usual pattern. If he e eats before he retires, he eS: Trends in hiring at the present time point to y 


eats a as most will do i in the - increasing number of women entering indus- 


val ing, pe since ‘he has feat risen, he makes his “a tion of older men p remaining in industry as young 

oy first meal breakfast. If he eats about noon or men are called to active military service, and an 
i. later in the afternoon, the next meal, because © increasing proportion of workers on odd- ‘Shifts 

of the time factor, is more likely to be lunch a as war industries become continuous- -process in- | 
or dinner. Likewise, the graveyard shifter makes dustries. & 
y 


dP me his first meal in the morning (if | one is eaten) ‘In order to meet the problems arising from 
‘ Be He then sleeps and w akes | for the _ these changes, recommendations called for ‘in 


family dinner in late afternoon. While a few clude: at least a half-hour period, "preferably 
odd- shifters ‘substitute breakfast for dinner, or with pay, if efficiency is actually found to be 
vice "versa, in general, workers on both speeded by the longer period of time; adequate 7 
attempt to fit their new occupational rhythms _ cafeteria service for all shifts; | sale of well-bal- 
g the old one, Time of day, because of tradi- anced lunches in plants; nutritional education 
tion, is the most important factor determining — for heads of families and of boarding houses; an 


pe may what kind of a meal will be eaten, except in >" industrial policy of putting older men on day 
=e ome of the meal eaten at the plant where — _ shift except where odd-shift is specifically re- 
44 tion alone determines the meal to be eaten. Since — _ quested; pooling of information concerning daily 

traditional times of eating are most changed schedules through governmental studies and 
oe - swing shift, food habit adjustment is ~ trade-union workers, followed by suggestions to 
2? difficult on that shift than « on the night shift. workers; co- operation between agencies inter- 
Estimation is that from one-half to three- fourths ested in recreational and food habits; segrega-_ 


of the odd-shift workers lack proper nutrition, . tion of workers on separate shifts, where possi- 
but there is no significant difference between the le, in boarding houses and in governmental 


Complaints a and ‘suggestions from the worker - quately- staffed nursery schools for small chil- 
aA _ center about cafeteria conditions, lengthening of — dren; careful consideration of requests for shift- 


dunch } periods, variety in box lunches, the need change where reason centers about shift-status 
of nursery schools, and family relationship prob- _ of other members of the family, 
does: not think a 15 minute lunch period i is long — SOCIOLOGICAL LABORATORY: A 

ON A PROGRAM ACTION* 


ficient. He get tired the lack of ‘Variety in od 


must serve varied, tasty food, at a reasonable ociology has evolved from . engi 


ical to scientific forms and can “express valid 


arise when children work on different shifts § * This note is the quintessence of one of the 
father, where the wif is on 


predict 


"grav eyard shift; - nutritional deficiencies on both 
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Advantages relating to sleeping appear to shift, and when there are small children whos 
a te be the reason most often given for shift prefer- _ sleeping habits differ from the worker’s. Nursery 
| 
q 
| 
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predictions in a True, 
continue to do ye and apply its growing» is growing interest in n social and economic 
understanding of society as it studies the struc- 


_ planning and even use of the community as an | an ae 
ture and functioning of institutions, | agencies educational device, but most attempts ar tty Ra: 
and groups. Sociology however, and sociologists and not professionally executed. (This. Pp war Risch 
no less, are seriously hampered by lack of un- F analysis does not take into consideration the re- 
~ derstanding from outside and of integration in- | changes which only aggravated so- - a 
hift- side the field. A sociological laboratory as con- cial diso zation.) The combination of these 
™ ceived in this note and as essayed in Asheville — efforts in a central agency would seem there- — ae 
nts; Mm could increase the working knowledge and effec- fore to be necessary and fruitful, = 3 S 
wing Jag tiveness of socially minded persons and groups if ee. B. Ideally the Sociological Laboratory, a as we 
the [ME given a fair trial under peaceful circumstances. b _ have chosen to call such a central agency, would 
both There are three main avenues of attack. (1) be located in a regional trade center with at 
with [ME Sociologists have concentrated on ‘research, ac- least one college or university. There the neces- 
ems -cumulating valuable knowledge that could be sary personnel and the basic material for its erec- 
as basis for community and national serv- tion and continuation can be most easily 


t to | ice. They continue to o study, publish ; and discuss and assembled. This sociological laboratory pro- 
dus- J important problems of social change and social poses to work within a geographical unit limited 
por “organization, but do ‘not always work together not by political or administrative boundaries 
yung closely enough for an integrated application of but rather determined by two factors: (a) the 


dan and of urbanization inherent in it, and 


cation, ‘serve the common interest of ‘ “the com- 
mon man” earnestly in their own sphere accord- 

ing to their insight. Because of their isolation i in ing needs. (1) While the laboratory is aden ai of 
the complex structure of our society—which is a a research institute, each region should —_ 
both historically and institutionally organized— a garrison of specialists continuously collecting a 
the efforts of these agencies are often limited, _ information on simple social facts from all pos- __ 


sometimes wasted, almost always duplicated. sible sources. They will analyze them in short 


(3) Within the educational institutions which and efficient form and without complicated sta- _ 
aim to teach at least something of social life, tistical devices; then send them “ipcangea ol ; 
and particularly in the teachers © colleges and quested inside of the region and also to a central he 
‘vocational schools, there is rarely a. solid founda- point for comparison with the findings of 
tion of general sociological principles which |aboratories. In the region the material for 
aily Would work actively toward community 1 under- checks is collected and there must be of 
and standing and planning. Students of these insti- course, a consensus of competence and 


5 to tutions ultimately become a part of their ie a standardization of these lists. The Ashe- 


ters town without having h had guided understanding ville laboratory for instance has prepared such a Se 


issi- HB Study of Junior Colleges of W restern. North Caro- Piled from items used by Blair, Chapin, Lively, 
ntal lina. The study was to determine the socio-economic — Colcord, Almack, Swiger and Taeuber with ad- | 


ade needs of the communities and to arrange their ss ditions by | the > writer. A st standard county de- 


hil- ricula accordingly. In order to achieve results how 
sift. the high schools and senior colleges were ‘This is not the place to enter a discussion 0 
va : asked to co-operate, and as a necessary step in co- the problems, methods and aims of regionalism. Dr 


ordination the Asheville Sociological Laboratory -Odum’s work and the work of the University of 
a was founded and directed by the writer. The study — North Carolina as well, as the Institute for Research D, 
fe was sponsored by the General Education Board, in Social Sciences there, need no extensive quota-— mt 


bes administered by a regional committee, headed by Dr. = tions. Suffice it to say here, that while the writer’s Be a 
&§ Frank C. Foster, and co-ordinated by the author. — concept of regionalism, being international, is essen- 


‘The report written in the f fall of 1042 is not in- tially the same in theory, it appears to be not al- © 
. tended for publication in ‘its entirely. Parts of it, _ together the same in praxi. He thinks that for every 


J however, will appear in the journals of the respective a region | the erection | of a sociological — 
ph fields. The author at present is connected with the tory would be necessary whether this region com- 
ali | City Health Department of Baltimore, Maryland, i prises three counties or three hundred. Pe sal 
2nd interested colleagues may obtain information ‘ a between state and — 


by communicating with 
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in- we 
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ti r or later be upon by (3) The Sociological . 

| a... social scientists, at least in the U.S., to be  @ Consultants, consisting of the Chairman of the 

used uniformly thereafter in testing the char- Executive Committee, the Chairman of the 

acter of different regions. laboratory 


had in its files all pertinent current items from — 


the C 
throug 
Social 
gion, 
activ el 
use of 


x a _ Advisory Committee, and the Director of the 
— Sociological Laboratory ex-officio, and such per. 


irs > sons as are deemed necessary for the — 
Federal, State and local sources, also through ance of special tasks. 


special inquiry unpublished ‘material ‘single Educational ‘Conference, consisting of C.1 
_ questions of regional interest, like: divorce- rate, a) Conference of administrative officers of the apart 
tax-distribution, voting results, telephone calls, “order | 


) Teacher Committees of specialists. _ 
¢) Representatives of the student body. 
(6) Civic Organizations, as, for instance, Chambers 
Commerce, Mental Hygiene Society. 
) Federal, state, or local agencies, as Ser instance, 


and others. The material was grouped accord- 
ing to natural and human resources and indexed 
analytically in the card file, making much use-— 
ful information quickly available to local social _ 


of sul 
hensiv 
human 
founda 


educational institutions of the region. a 


e _workers, churches and various institutions, success 
(2) The laboratory by its existence The Local Community W elfare Council the los 
— - channels for co-operative planning pred (8) A Regional Planning Council, which will re- work t 
educational institutions, their faculties and stu- _ _ quest information on specific topics in order the sai 
dent bodies on one hand, and social agencies on _ to improve certain aspects of social life. _ aiem: tion ol 

Social Science teachers are at great dis- 
and economic planning. Said Dr. R. E. McArdle, _ advantage in many regions. They often have 7 ADDI. 


chairman of the post-war planning committee of not adequate training in their subject and little -_ 
the Department of Agriculture for five Appa- no practical experience outside the classroom. 
; Although they may be eager to keep abreast of HR york 


Tachian States: “.. . I was not aware how few 
exist bring about interchange of the times in their field, they have neither leisure Wi. 


ideas . . . nor how the lack of basic information — nor access to the great quantities of current @ College 
_ would hamstring the efforts of individual insti- literature in education and in the social sci- JM Naval 
tutions in evaluating regional needs. . . . I will ences, The laboratory can supply them with the 
be glad to assist in any way possible its [the excerpted material or study either its 
Sociological Laboratory’ s] establishment.’ own compilation or deposited with it. The a short 
ott (Ww hich he did.) There follows an organization Greenville, South Carolina, county library, for Pay: 
‘chart practicable for for ai any Sociological laboratory. _ example, working under auspices of the South- is: 
> Sociological Society, commission on teach 3701, L 
ing, ‘commit tee fo diffusion of ‘materials in the 
i ‘social: sciences, proposed to use the Asheville consin, 
(4) EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Sociological Laboratory as a Materials Bureas. on Octe 
| Staff members 0 of the laboratory may them- Riley, } 
duates to keep in touch with it and train 

i 66 others, if in nothing else, simply in the ‘observa: 
of social facts. For one of the basic princi- just 
FEDERAL, STATE AND ples of the laboratory idea is the assumption served 
> Sune that the people of the region are the field force, 
4 since we recognize that the more homogenous 4 4 Lieut 

the outside. But the younger generation return- 

 @ Erecutiv Committee, consisting of ‘one rep- —_ing as teachers and ministers to their communi- 
sesentative each of the high schools, the junior will be more easily able to influence the P 
colleges, the senior colleges, and the federal, Students working with the laboratory 
tate, and local agencies of the region; and wil com I 

(2) Advisory Board, consisting of and scious living and will bring forward the healing 


“ sociologists familiar with the problems of the Sat of social evils through social | knowledge. AS 
a region and the state of education init. oa sociations working already along these lines, like 
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gion, as well as many others, have participated. WEINBERG, 5245 ingemde 


actively and vigorously in the establishment and 


of the laboratory. "NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
C. The Sociological Laboratory must be kept 
The District of Columbia chapter of the Ameri 


P can Sociological Society elected the followi ing officers 

ond shite to reach at the annual business meeting on May 25, 1043 for 
mater and ale each comm th wih ie: Prete, 
human resources. Therefore ‘only disinterested President, Elbridge Sibley, Bureau of Budget, Execu- 
foundations or independent universities will 
successful in establishing such nuclei of socio-— ward P. Hutchinson, 2032 Belmont Road N. Ww. 


logical thought and action. That would be only | 4 Washington, D.C. Meetings will not be held until 


the logical development from the rich research fall. The executive committee will meet probably — 


work they are now conducting and supporting; s = time in September ‘to decide bts — 


of the coming year. 
the = time it would give them the satisfac- a ‘The May number of the Ohio Valley Sociologist 
tion of effecting the fruition of their elaborate — is partly devoted to a discussion of “satisfactory or _ 
"rational grounds for hopes” for a durable peace, 
“especially the grounds that properly belong to the 
hopes of careful investigators of social matters.” 
THE ARMED MED FORCES Several members of the Ohio Valley Secielogical 
i BERNARD W. Actnsxy, 8 W. 13th Street, New Society have contributed interesting ideas. 
York City, is in the armed forces. apa acodai i a The Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological ‘Soe 
_ Wirsur Brooxover of Indiana ate “Teachers <lety, 1942, have been published as Vol. XI, No. : 
College has accepted a commission in the U. S. a the Research Studies of the State College of — 
Naval Reserve as Lieutenant (j.g.). He is attend- _ Washington, under the editorship of Carl F. Reuss. ae 
ing the Naval Training School, Fort Schuyler, The The published contributions are as follows: I. Im- 
Bronx, New York, for indoctrination, following PACT or War: “The Social Functions of War,” Elon 
which he will be stationed in Washington, D.C. for H. Moore; “The Impact of War on Population,” os 


ashort period. "Constantine Panunzio; “Factors Conditioning Pro- 
 -~Paut B. of the ‘University of Missis- _ ductivity and Morale of Wartime Shipyard Work- 


sippi is an Army Lieutenant (address: ASTP: oe ee Cohen; “Familial Problems and the = 


3701, Laramie, Wyoming). = Japanese Removal,” Leonard Bloom. IT. SocieTaL 


_ Lupwie F. Freunp, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis- = “A Study of the Social Unadjustment 


oie writes: “I was inducted into the U.S. Army — Problems of a Selected Group of Junior College 
on October 22, 3042, served in the Cavalry at Fort a Girls,” Pearl E. Clark; | “The Integration of Foreign © 
Riley, Kansas, later at Fort Sheridan, Illinois; and Groups,” Marianne Beth; “The Role of 
was honorably discharged on April 1, 1943 because in the Creation of a Post-War World Community,” 
of the new age regulations of the War Department.” Carl F. Reuss. III. Poputation Trenps: “Divorce 
Junius A. Jann, 703% Charles Avenue, S in Oregon, William C. Smith; The Changing & 
Paul, Minnesota, is in the U. Army, 
 _HeRMAN J. Kioprprer of Knoxville College has Conrad. IV. ‘MetHops IN RESEARCH: 
just been released from military having tensive Non- Directive Interviewing as a Method in > 
served since December 8, 1042. Social Research,” Joel V. Berreman; “Experimental 
Joun B. Knox, formerly of © is W. 
a Lieutenant at the Naval Ammunition Depot, fe 
Henry M. Mutter, Haines Avenue, Berlin, at Vanderbilt Ueiversiey, Nubville, ‘Tennessee, on 
tsey, is now in the U. S. Navy. priate te ee rat Vande 1943. The topics discussed were as fol- 
he Miss ELEANOR SMITH, formerly with the Social - lows: The E ffect of the War on Public School Edu- 
_ Security Board in Charleston, West Virginia, is now A ation, by Dr. John . Brewton of George Pea- 
fer the U. S. Army Signal ‘College for Teachers, reporting on his first 
Corps Depot, Pershing Road, Chicago, hand field observation and study of what is hap- 
Illinois. to public school education in the South. 
Joun Useem is now a Lieutenant in the Change Through Community Process: Ravenscroft, 
US.N.R. He was commissioned as an officer in Stranded Community in the _Cumber- 
- Military Government and is now attached to th 
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in Other Plateau Communities, Edwin E. College), Ohio State State 
White; Changing Rural in the Tennes- College (Florence, Alabama), State Teachers Col. 
see Valley Watershed Area, W. M. Landress or — lege (Mayville, North Dakota), State Teaches i 


R C. McDade. The Changing Pattern of Medical a College (Milwaukee, Wisconsin), Tuskegee Institute _ 

Care: Program of the F.S.A. in Tennessee, cea Wayne University. 

in the Negro ’Group, Dr. W. A. Beck. The speakers “launched a new publication, Estadistica, a quarter pages 

were persons “on the job,” presenting their ui professional journal published in Mexico City unde J a ah 

lems or in workshop fashion. the direction of Dr. Juan De D. Bojorquez. Vol. | 
No. 1 (March 1943) contains a useful article by yas 


of Agriculture. A page Stuart A. Rice, “United States Statistics in War 
mimeographed bulletin from the Department's Of- time,” in which 12 important changes in our sta 
_ fice of Information dated July 2, 1043 presents a tistical activities during 1941 and 1942 are r- 7 


“most useful and up-to-date description of the viewed. Rice comments on the statistical-minded- 
‘ | “Structure, Functions, and Origins of the Depart “hess of America and the growing demand for “cut _ th ma 
ment of Agriculture and its Constituent Agencies.” off points” and 

_ “Abridged Chronology of Agriculture’s Part in the Planned Parenthood Federation of Ameri- 
i _ War” from May 1040 to June 25, 1943. The Bureau ter ca, Inc. has published The Case Worker and Family gram - 
Agricultural Economics published in 1042 A Planning, a 43-page pamphlet written especially for 
z | ae as on Earth, A Critical Appraisal of Subsistence social case workers. The work is symbolic of the both th 
Homesteads (edited by Russell Lord and Paul H. gradual integration of the planned parenthood the 
Johnstone). This 202-page document describes sev- ‘movement the more traditional health and mands 
“| a eral subsistence homestead projects in detail, pre- - welfare activities of “the country. The material is field of 
sents the main facts of the “back-to-the-land” ’ presented partly in question and form and 
movement and its and summarizes is very concrete and to the point. July wh 
T. Swann Harding, Senior Informatio program of special lectures during "June on the 
‘ & ae —— of the Department of Agriculture, plays “Problems of Central and Eastern Europe,” with Group 
i 3 the ‘Tole of supplying valuable technical informa-— the cooperation of the Central and Eastern Euro- 101 Par 
| oe oad tion within the wide scope of the work of the | ‘pean Planning Board. The ‘series: was i in charge of fe followin 
Department to the press and interested citizens. Professor Joseph S. Roucek, Chairman ‘of the De- Frederic 


The on Education's Com- Dr. Dragan Plamenac. Dr. Roucek also gave a series 
mission on Teacher Education has a new pamphlet of special lectures on minority problems at the [me /ege. Ro 


to offer to educators under the title, Toward Com- Inter-American Workshop, New Mexico Highlands & A & M. 
munity Understanding (viii + 98 pp., paper bound, University, Vegas, during July. and Rur. 
Blackwell, sociologist with special interests. Michigan of Science, Arts and Le : 
nterrela 


yg community _ organization and the education ae ters. At the forty-eighth annual meeting of the acad- 
a. teachers, while on leave of absence from his duties emy, A A. E. Wood of the University of Michigan was of Open 
as research associate in the Institute for Research chairman of the Section of Sociology, and Norman Lester K: 
tm Social Science, directed by Howard W. Odum — Humphrey of Wayne University served as secretary. ant Profe 


at the University of North Carolina. Dr. Blackwell * Other participants in the program were: R. is Jen from the 
va” _ presents in some ‘detail examples of courses, types _ kins, Michigan Child Guidance Institute, “ Personality 1943. Th 
of off-campus experience (i.e., field trips, fact find- Ba Structure and Child Guidance” ; Leslie A. White, Uni- April, is 
ing, and volunteer service), social-action clubs io versity of Michigan, “Sociology and Mathematics,” Construct 
Students, collegewide programs tending toward so- with William Fuson, University of Michigan, discus a = 
ate 


cial action, student government, group living, — sant; Alfred McClung Lee, Wayne University, ° qs te 
experiences, use of the arts, etc. He describes wwe - Seteiutal Methodology Sterile?”; C. R. Hoffer, State Uni 
co-operative programs on developed by a college — Michigan State College, “The Community Basis of Se ae 
andalocalcommunity. Peace” ; Jack B. Burke, Field Representative, Presi- 


_ The study is based « on visits to the following —— dent’s Committeee on Fair Labor Practices, Detroit, has been ; 
institutions : Albion College, Bennington College, “Employment Practices and Minority Groups’; 
Central Michigan College of Education, “Chicago Horace White, Housing Commissioner, Detroit, “The grar 

Teachers College, College of St. “Catherine (Minne-— and the War”; Claude Williams, Institute 

> sota), Cooperative School for Teachers (N Applied Religion and Detroit Presbytery, “Manip: @ ce of | 
a ork), Furman University, Goddard College (Ver- et Anti-Minority Sentiments”; Norman fF gional o 


mont), Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial Kinzie, Detroit Council of Churches and Wayne ye a 


a Institute, Mississippi Negro Training School (Jack- a ae Relocation in Michigan”; an¢ 
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Emest E. Neal, University of Michigan, “The sli instructor in nC ‘and assistant to the S22 
| and the ‘Community. 93 The Sociology meetings were ay = returned to the U i 


Mrs. Laile Eubank Bartlett, in 

has been chosen director of the Seattle Students-i 

Michigan College. July 1 some Industry Project sponsored by the National Student 

joo men in the Army Specialized Training Program Council of the Y.W.C.A. Seattle represents one of 
were assigned to the college for 36 weeks of inten- the twelve centers chosen for these projects, the pur- 
sive Area and Language instruction. _ Together with Pose of which is to combine an academic program 


total of over 3,000. The department of Sociology is _ ture perio the summer months, ~~ 
for 4 of 6 classes. Prof. Clayton Watts who ayne University. Norman iumphrey, 
been absent on leave since the close of the winter  Structor in Anthropology at Wayne, received his Be 
term, as a social economist with the war board in at Ph.D. in Sociology in June from the University | of 
Detroit, was released to teach two of the classes in Michigan. His dissertation deals with Mexican i immi-_ 


the program. Dr. Paul Honigsheim is responsible for grants in and with 
ther two classes, and Dr. Banzet is teaching their background in Mexico. Dr. Humphrey also re- . 
ae ceived his M.A. and his M.S.W. from the University _ 


Thelma James, H. ‘Dunham Norman 


history to the Army engineers. These three men are 
now devoting full time to the Army | instruction 


umphre , and Alfred McClung Lee have launched 
In addition, the department is offering work in y g 


both the traditional six weeks summer school and > BS a project to prepare an “ethnic map” of the City of 
in the new full summer session. To meet the de- Detroit and pertinent environs. In their work they ‘ 
mands of the war situation and various needs in the . have the co- operation of the Detroit Bureau of Gov- = 
field of Sociology, it is - expected that the under- ¢rnment Research, through Rose Mohaupt, and of a 2 

graduate social work courses will be offered next Metropolitan Detroit Council of Social 


uly while the one in graduate school will te aban- through Florence Cassidy. 
July The 1943 summer faculty at Wayne Univ in- 


eludes H. Warren Dunham, Maude Fiero, Donald C. 
The New York Society Marsh, Frank E. Hartung, Norman F. Kinzie, Nor- 
Group Therapy, at the Psychodramatic Institute, man D. Humphrey, and Alex Linn Trout. Fritz Redl, — 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., has elected the - Associate Professor of Social Work, will teach and 
following officers: J. oe Moreno, M. D., President, conduct research in the Workshop on Later Child- — 
Frederic Feichtinger, M. D., Secretary. and Early Adolescence at a Fresh Air Camp 

a Oklahoma Pee ae and Mechanical Col- _ Wayne University, and other interested organizations, — 
lege. Robert Turner McMillan (B.S.,M.S.,Oklahoma =—S Alfred McClung Lee, Chairman of the Wayne De- _ 
A & M. College), Associate Professor of Sociology _ partment of Sociology, is conducting research for the 
and Rural Life, received the Ph.D. degree from Lou- U. S. Department of Justice in its case against the — 

fm isiana State University in June 1943. The title of his Associated Press as a monopoly in restraint of trad gy 
thesis, which was completed last summer, is “The and in violation of press freedom. Pitta 
Interrelation of Migration and Socioeconomic Status Dr. C. Jandy, Associate Professor of So- 

of Open Country in Oklahoma.” 


= ant Professor of Sociology, received the Ph. D. oe. from. 7 to 7 30 1 P.M. over radio station WWJ, Detroit. 
from the University of Wisconsin at the end of May y The discussants on his program are local and national 
1943. The title of his thesis, which was completed in _ leaders in a wide range of fields; 

April, is “The Peasant in Revolution: A Study in ra 
Constructive Typology.” John C. Belcher, B.S., Okla- - Wheaton College has appointed as Assistant Pro- — 
homa A. & M. College, 1043, has been appointed _ fessor of Sociology Dr. Margaret I. Conway. Miss — , 
graduate assistant in Rural Sociology at Louisiana “a Conway is a Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota | ‘i 
State University, effective July 1, (in 1939) and since then has been teaching at Whit- 

has been appointed as a public member of the Pacific Word has recently reached us that siigs . 
Northwest Regional W.L.B. Leaves of absence have Lindsey, National Bank Building, Warren, Pennsyl- .” 
been granted to Dr. Joseph Cohen and Dr. Elton a ania, is deceased. Mr. Lindsey had been a member - 
Guthrie. Dr. Cohen is on the ‘staff of the regional © of the Society since IgI0. ee 7 
office of the U.S.H.A. and Dr. Guthrie is with the __ 
O.W.I. Mr. W. O’Brien de California, died on Nove 
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AND THomas C. McCormick 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


‘right: A of War. Willard Walle 


= and W eyl: The Silent War : The Underground Movement i in n Germany. H. H. Gerth v7 


hy Campbell: The Menace of the Herd, or 1 Procrustes a at Large. Howard E. Jensen 


‘Hoye and Ager: The Fight of | the Norwegian Church Against Nazism. Paul ‘Knaplund . 
Post: Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850. Oscar Cargill. 
“Ander and Nordstrom: The American Origin of the Augustana Synod; Cheville: The a * 
_ Day Saints and Their Changing Relationship to the Social Order; Higgins: The Expansion “ 
of the Anglican | pepe saa Horsch: Mennonites in Europe. Rockwell C. Smith . 


Folsom, with chapters in with Bassett : The Family and Democratic 


Cavan: The Family. Clifford Kirkpatrick . 
Drummond: Youth and Instruction in Marriage and Reuben Hill 


“Patterns oft Negro Segregation Thomas C. McCormick 


ay 


Reckless: The ‘Etiology of Delinquent od Criminal P. Shalloo. . 

-Carr-Saunders, Mannheim and Rhodes: Young Offenders: An An Enquiry into “Iuvenile Deli 

quency. H. Ashley Weeks 


_ East: A History of Community Interest in a Juvenile Court, Positive and Negative Manifesta- — 


Little: Myth Society in Attic 


with an n introduction by Lerner: Politics . 
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Sorokin: Sociocultural Causality 

Hogben: Science for the Citizen 

Butler, ed.: The Reference Function the ‘Library . 
Gracian: The Art of Worldly Wisdom . 
Cohon: to Judaism 


A Study of War. (Two Volumes.) By Quincy = ast section of the eat devoted to the control _ 
Chicago: _ University of Chicago of. war, is weak. 
ress, 1942. Pp. xxiii + 00. The book has ‘many merits, of which its 
x In ‘A Study of War a famous student o _ originality “seems to the reviewer to take first 
international | affairs reports on a study which pce. Wright does not think in stereotypes, and 


he has carried on since 1926. The study was a I pane sere the power to perceive facts in novel 


oil and work were consumed; twenty-five re- : as that of economic determinism in admirable — 


search assistants were employed for periods is of 


a year or more, and sixty-six manuscripts were problems afresh, as if these cgutem: did not — 


prepared in the course of the inquiry. “Wright exist. 

_has attempted to distill the essence of all the 

researches in the volumes under review. 

_ The study» was an attack upon the a 

of war in general, all wars in all times and to put into his book. To be sure, + faced some | 
places. W hen one attempts to study all war, and extremely difficult problems of communication. — 
from all points of view, he has an almost im- He wished to make it clear that he has studied — 


possibly large task. One cannot begrudge the — war in a scientific manner—and of this there 


large- scale, ¢ co-operative project in which much configurations. He deals with such dogmatisms — bya — 


consumes, nor can one quarrel overmuch with to have devoted too ‘much | space to logic and a 


author the 1552 closely written pages which he can be no doubt—but he seems to the reviewer | 
the highly abstract—almost schematic—mode methodology. and too little to a 


- social sciences, and had to work out an ino - sue 
of Mos thousand names are cited in of their separate and somewhat inconsistent 
index of names. . There are forty-four highly — jargons. The extent of the rh presented soa 
compact appendices: to which a large amount of further 

5 6 A Study of War has not a great deal of all his presentation upon | a very frente level, and u 
coherence. The plan of organization of the work he has been able to present a relatively small 
is to show the relativity of war to ) (a) history, ‘proportion of concrete or factual material. The — 

(b) the point of view, and (c) to social and fact that he has mentioned four thousand names i 
political controls. The historical task is bril- shows that he has covered a vast literature, but 
liantly accomplished by a series of essays in many” of these names are merely mentioned 
Volume I. These deal with such subjects as: _ nde supposedly appropriate classificatory tags. _ 
Origin of War; Animal Warfare; Primitive In making his choice of materials on war, he — 
Warfare; of "Modern Civilization; seems to to have shown an academic bias in over-_ 

"Fluctuations in the Intensity of Modern War- valuing ‘studies that. are called studies and in 

fare; Techniques of Modern Warfare; and underestimating those that are called 

“Changes in War through History. The section - studies. Erich Maria Reamens is not men- 

- showing | the ‘relativity of war to the f point of tioned in the index. Tolstoi is re referred to three er 

view also contains several valuable essays, such — ‘times, Barbusse once, but these are the ‘slightest 
as those on population changes and the utiliza- — a possible mentions. Hemingway and Dos Passos 
tion of resources, in which the author a are not mentioned. As a result of such — ve 
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"The and war is not in the book. Various attempts ats ong 

a venti ization. and war is not in the DOOK. ' 


"relatively more attention than their intrinsic id observations that reveal the long cherished 
merits seem to justify. pose of the Japanese to fight against America 
Aes 3 Another kind of omission is that of the impact and their careful preparation for war during st re 
it _Wwar upon social institutions, Institutional the years of peace | 
and its incisive com- eredite 
able st 
of World War I. Wright does lack of army I think it 
i a mention it. There is nothing on the character- command, and publicized—to put crippling fear to lack 
istics of post-war periods, and the terms, post- into our hearts, . would think the Japanese this st 
war, reconstruction, rehabilitation, veterans, would boycott, choke, break bones, slaughter, ample, 
| Heo social disorganization, etc., are not listed in n the = they did these acts, by plan. Not because that th 
index. took joy in the acts, were cruel in that Anglo-s 
oe ie ‘The b book is adequately indexed. Citations are — _ Sense, , but the Japanese would certainly like to the sph 
‘so complete that even literary allusions are Asia unpleasant to us forever, and would facile 
noted and explained. There are ‘numerous gram- overlook the psychologic ways of doing it.” 
matical errors. In his discussion of the possibility of winning 
ILLARD W the, war through wholesale destruction Of the Na 
Columbia University civilians which would probably result from Hitler. 
Japan Breeds” ar. By Gustav urges that: such a course should not be adopted “charac 
_ EcksrTein. New York: and Brothers ‘unless forced to do so by direct extremity. “We 
ie , “ought not,” he says, “by the methods of the through 
: ae 2 war to handicap for long years to come belief em ton 
in the possibility of true peace. +. + Tf we “emphasi 
hope to win the "Japanese to a_peaceful way j ~The 
which we should have long of living in the world—and so give a peaceful ‘the Jew 
7 Pearl Harbor, For the first time the life to our. _descendants—we had better not put 
American public has become _intensely inter- 4 a Sherman’s march bloodily into the children’s the pre 
ested | in the peoples of the Far East and is primers. . . . We must remember, whether we weatesh 
making» belated effort. understand our like to or not, the difficult psychologic problen ff viewed 
Japanese enemies as well as they understand us. are bound to have with an. Asiatic nation interpre! 
; - This volume by Dr. Eckstein, a physiologist on that is strong, and would be strong again a gen- ws he ot 
the: faculty of the University of Cincinnati, eration after defeat. 
together in a series of brief essays his Dr. Eckstein’ s volume makes no "pretense of § 1 
Zz and impressions of Japanese traits, — = a systematic study of the Japanese, but social si 
attitudes, and philosophy of life. During own ae _ it is a real contribution to our understanding forth m 
visits to Japan since 1924, the author 1 tsavelied of the os and weakness of their character. pretatior 
widely, especially in ‘southern Japan, and was a Jesse F. STetner public, 
frequent guest in Japanese homes. His lack of University | of W 
partially ‘offset by his close association | Conflicts. By L. B. NAMIER. York: The 
with English- and German-speaking physicians ‘Macmillan’ Company, 1 1943. Pp. 222. $2. 50. The Sile 
me and scientists who talked to him frankly and This book is a collection of eighteen essays in Ger 
helped him to gain insight Japanese written by a professor of modern history at the WEYL. 
_ The fifty brief chapters range over a wide they were prepared and printed in magazines or 


contacts with the Japanese, brief descriptions In this volume these essays are brought 
of historical events, thumbnail sketches of well with a minimum of change. Subjects which — 
a known leaders, and interesting comments on form the central theme of the various articles “ccppaieat 
such as religion, harakiri, assassination, are: a brief of 1919, periences 


, language, recreation, and family life 


field and include his personal experiences and journals after the outbreak of World War ar Il. 


() 
4 


acy, Germany and the bac many” which appeared after the wave in 
- ground of the Nazi movement, and problems of 1935. It is must reading for all who are con- 
me Jews. The essays were written in a popular cerned about ‘the twilight of the “transitional © 
style; hence there are very few references and -_ period,” it is must reading for. political scientists, a 
footnotes of an explanatory nature. Neverthe- sociologists and social psychologists of revolu- 


less the various subjects are treated in an tionary movements, and for social theoreticians 


- who reflect on questions Georg Simmel 
& able summaries of the topics discussed. __ 


‘ aised in his essay on “Secrecy and Secret 
3 4 Sociologists will not be especially interested Societies.” ' Last and not least, it is an informa- ee 
= in the historical passages contained in this book, oy 


tive book for prospective occupation officers. ae 
for although comprehensive in nature, they tend The “New Beginning” group emancipated 
to lack sociological orientation. Exceptions to { 


hemselves from the wreckages of both the = 
= this statement | do occur, however, as, for ex- 


ample, on page 27, when the author explains struck the theoretical balance of the "secular ; 
that the ‘ “League of Nations was especially an- * defeat of European labor; they began anew and 5 
Anglo- Saxon idea; it was the continuation in have kept -cteeinaneatin since serge Germany and 
the sphere of international politics of the faith, in exile. 
facile optimism, and comfortable illusion of the er The one- party ate in a poorn candi 

mid- nineteenth century ‘utilitarian’ believers in fully industrialized, and intensely administered 


i erudite and objective manner, so they are valu 


democracy.” The discussion of Germany and and bureaucratized country posits entirely new 

of ‘the Nazi movement under the eadership of problems for continuous and systematic under- i 
ual Hitler contains an excellent analysis of the ground work. The experiences of old — 

ne psycho- factors producing the under Bismarck, revolutionists under 

‘d character of the people in modern Germany.  Czarism, seem romantic and idyllic by 

Here reliance on superlative power in and parison. They provide no guide but 

ad through the state, capacity for group integra- fallacious notions which have t o be- paid = for 
f ® tion, love of uniformity, _ and sense of duty are i in blood. The same holds with modifi ficati tions ees 
re for the German Communist Party experience 
y ‘The himself is a Jew, discusses in 1923. The CP remnants, besides, were 
7 the Jewish question with vigor and thorough- especially handicapped by the traditional 
il ness but not in a passionate manner. Here all _pidity of the apparatus who would not admit as oom 
. the predicaments which the culture of the late as 1934 that Central wep igual labor had 
wil western world has created for the Jew are re- been severely defeated, not to mention the 

1 viewed. Even assimilation, 

a interpretation, has its perplexities, for the tube 

to be assimilated may be interpreted as a con- afar. Arthur case of Richard” 

fession of inferiority. Darkness at Noon is to the point. 


The book may well, as a stimulus to ‘Underground work relies on 


‘social scientists in the United “States to the officers 0 of future armies can 


is “stated | to last That the work 
necessarily anonymous fighters is felt, is 

from the record as presented. 
ean State C stated and factual, and avoids all flam 
| The Silent War: The Movement boyant language and sensational dressing. It is 
in 1 Germany, By JouN B. JANSEN and STEFAN the antidote against romantic filmlore, against 


The war is the nuclei 
of German underground workers. This: is the 
first serious book- length treatment of their 
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of those who 
and disillusionment on the part ion f 
sit safely on the bleachers. _The option 
| | “lesser evils” in the face of Hitler hes not been Seay ae 
the mistake of German democracy alone. 
pxriences. The book supersedes Evelyn Lent’s tr nized member engaged in fighting the | 


his last speech’ to hold out to the (German competent philosophical discussion of ethical 
-% people, not merely * ‘people’s car” and “strength and social values. In the field of art he recog 
7 Be te joy” and imperialist victories, but, for nizes that “pagan modernity” can only be effec: 
_ the first time, he held out the socialist promise _ tively challenged by a “living alternative,” but 
of “the abolition of all classes.” The abolished in the field of politics he has nothing more to 
_ middle classes | will think of it. The promise is offer than a return to medieval values, and the 
. Hith 3 dded “i due te re-institution of forms congenial to the medieval i 
Church. Any : social and political system, to be | family 
— acceptable to him, must agree “with the parfum | | _ ordaine 
of the Church which i is monarchical, patriarchal, 
per and ‘aristocratic’ (in the qualitative sense).” _ is erro 
Our author’s method consists of a romantic accepte 
idealization of the virtues of medievalism, ani & any SE 
an equally distorted scandalmongering concern: Protest 
ing the evils of contemporary life, which is: “Under 
This book is a semi-popular analysis of “decline from the heights of the Middle Ages’ fifty, 
ae shortcomings of capitalism, of the causes of the Thus, to the “ideal monarchy,” tuled over by “2 fh 
_ modern breakdown in the social and economic true and manly liberal” between whom and his 
order and of the possible trends in the future. subjects there exists a “mutual affection . .. 


for thi 
compet 
yea 
‘militar 
validity 


enormous weight of the and its civil 
phone: and cable service, trucks for discreet is. due not to a historical ‘accident but has from 
= night raids on whole city districts, and all the _ generated by the forces of capitalism itself. In consi 
paraphernalia of repression and death. There way the author happily synthesizes the tion 
is as yet no psychologically homogeneous anti- Marxian standpoint with that: of the Papal tion 
Nazi class, section, or institution in Germany -encyclicals. there! 
where the endangered underground worker _ As to the way out of the present crisis, ‘the the 0 
_ could “disappear,” and where he could offhand author is semi-hopeful: if a profound religious are © 
expect to be sheltered from the police. As a revival occurs; ; if with i it the family is Te- ghet te 
4 matter of fact, the underground worker does integrated; if a deep ethical renaissance takes ~ becau: 
not make even an attempt at “disappearing.” place; then a democratic re- organization of guton 
% He lives a double life. He looks quite ordinary, society along the lines of an ethical guild- social- land 1 
t a has his job, his family, and is eager to appear ism is possible. Otherwise, a form of totali- “Deca 
like any other Schmidt or Schultze. He makes _tarianism is hardly avoidable. slaver 
} oe his living in Nazi society and yet he is not of it. ee may disagree with some of the views of JP of a. 
Camouflage has to become second nature, and author, but this does not hinder the book “indign 
under totalitarian control, screening, too, be- from constituting stimulating and thought- 4 clusive 
comes total. provoking reading for a large circle of intelligen The 
The authors describe from” the inside the readers. em d 
maintenance of a network of local organiza- A. Soroxkiy enougl 
tions, the circulation of underground literature, Harvard than ¢ 
_ whisper campaigns, organized industrial sabotage who s 
-Tanging from shop grumblings, sleepers’ strike, The Menace ‘of the Herd, or Procrustes multip 
and absenteeism to industrial “railroad Large. By FRANCIS. Sruart CAMPBELL. person 
‘accidents” which the Nazi Press has to an- waukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company, ‘compe 
nounce as Acts. of God, The effectiveness of 1943. Pp. xi + 398. $4.00. qualita 
gz ascending | labor pressure within Germany i is i ‘The main thesis of this book, “that the great if an a 
| H + evidenced in the rising death toll of the terror — _ problems of our existence are of a moral, and sion 0} 
8 ef 5 machinery as published in this book and in not of a technical or medical nature,” is essen- vote f 
; ‘| other refugee publications like “Austrian Labor — tially sound. It is therefore the more regrettable author 
Information.” Even Hitler himself saw fit the author has not given us critically are as 
ih pear te 


ight ¢ 
Ww. ALTER Marx. St. Louis and London: 
B. Herder Book Co, Pp. vii + 316. 


ter, 


standpoint of the author is sociological to that between parents and children’ gories 
rather than purely economic. analysis is is juxtaposed a conception of democracy fate of 
carried out, if not originally, at ——— “the momentary whim of mere majorities prefers 

—., fully and competently. The ‘author rightly which expresses itself most logically in the the mo 
stresses that the of “capitalism a mob. mob. Any attempt to safeguard the would | 


{ 
J 
iF. 
| | 


“the to be ed etymologically 
bee per se!) by constitutional means or b 


the & riticism in the space available here. 
‘apal a monarchical and “aristocratic” (and _ Suffice it to say that it is the author’s poasionate 2% 
‘therefore presumably medieval) elements. On reaction to the view prevailing among non- 
the f the other hand, the very evils of medievalism Catholics that the Church looks with greater 
ious are rationalized into virtues in disguise. favor upon Fascist than upon democratic forms 


ghetto was a humane and liberal institution of government, provided only that the former _ 
because ihe Jew enjoyed a “far- reaching Will come to terms with the Church. This the 
autonomy ” within it; ; the serf bound to the author denounces’ as “illusion Se based ail 
land was as free as the modern urban worker the usual ignorance concerning Catholicism as 
because the latter pays rent to a landlord; even’ | as Fascism.” But it is an illusion that will z 
“slavery ‘ ‘was not important enough in the light — only be further “confirmed by an author who © 
of a life eternal to be combated with furious %: quotes with approval the words of Pius XI: 
indignation,” which the author ex- “In order to save the souls of our children We 
clusively for ‘modern -- wold not hesitate to negotiate with the devil 
The intellectual and moral dilemmas of mod- in person,’ and who then proceeds to parallel 
ern democracy are in all conscience ‘serious the failure of the Stuarts, the Carlist pretenders, 
enough, and there is perhaps no other refuge — the Habsburgs, and the Bourbons in France i 
than a flight into -medievalism for ; an author — with the failure of Christ and the Cross, 
who pre: no solution to them but a system of | ‘predict that “they may be ultimately victorious” 
multiple voting which would “give to aii, A in the same sense, to approve of every Fascist, ae 
persons additional votes for each ‘merit’ “or quasi-Fascist, and proto- Fascist dictatot i 
‘competence.’” Perhaps there might be some Europe, from _ Franco to Salazar, who 


qualitative improvements in the electoral system accepted ep of the Church, to ) find a > 
if an additional vote were given for the posses- od 
sion of the A.B. or B.S. degree, and a _ second 
vote for M. A. or any doctor’s degree, the post- -War the Roman 
author proposes, but if American universities“ or something similar to it must be revived,” 
are as inferior as he maintains, this would ap- and to advocate “a new League o tions 
pear to be more than doubtful. But it is oa aie [which] ‘should be a regular “Sheet amt 
for awd reviewer to see what additional a Christian [presumably Catholic, since to admit tan 


military service prten: ” having suffered “in a place of great and ancient Christian tradition. 
validity as a result of such service,” “ being — In spite of his protestations of innocence of 
widowed by a war,” being the “head of a: Fascist tendencies, where can one find a beer 

family of four children or over, being” ‘statement of the Fascist “conception the” 
ordained to the “priesthood, ministership, etc.’ ” structure and function of parliaments than in 
(The latter is surely a slip; since Protestantism _ our author’s words, “The opinionating, corpora- oe a 4 


i is error, and error can only be “tolerated, not ve tive parliament which represents naked interests 


~ accepted,” ” would — not the acknowledgment of and not parties can protest the cast and | pro- 
and any ‘special “competence” or “merit” in the posals of the legislative-administrative official-— 
ern: | q Protestant minister be a recognition of error?) ay dom ; dependent - upon the nature of the pro 
is a % ‘Under these circumstances, a physician aged tested object, it is either the supreme court of © Sia 
es.” ‘fifty, who served in the war and is providing — the monarch with his crown council (the gov- _ a 
yy _ for four children, would have the power to poll ernment) that are going to act as arbiters and . 


times.” But in the light of the ‘convictions decide to what extent public opinion or group 
known to be dominant in precisely these cate- interests should be taken into consideration or — + 

= of voters, under this system the political — overruled.” And in spite of our author’s reitera- 

fate of Franklin D. Roosevelt, whom our author es tions that Nazi Germany is a “synthesis of the 


prefers as an “aristocratic” type of leader over ideas of the French Revolution,” super- 
= more “democratic or ochlocratic” W illkie, | democracy” based on the most extreme form of a 

be fearful ul to contemplatet majority r tule, Where ca can one find i contem- 
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nsight and 
tempt for and for the political faith, and perhaps we may find in 
‘competence of “the people... the laymen, the the much needed guide to political and social 
Masses» of innocent ignorants, ” than Hitler’s reconstruction, 
words in Mein Kampf: “. experience shows To insure ‘freedom , democracy is essential, 
a4 that in every form and under all suppositions but a freedom which will make democracy work | 
a the majority will be representative of stupidity — _ cannot be purely negative. It must assume re- 
and cowardice, and that thus any plurality of sponsibility and Promote action, thus avoiding mwas de 


; if associations, as soon as it is ruled by a leader- both the outgrown laissez-faire and the repu by the 
ship of several heads of its own choice, is sur- nant totalitarianism that has succeeded it in  Fjellbu 
rendered to cowardice and weakness. Also, by places. Democracy and freedom both rest entranc 
such a combination the free play of energies iso n the dictum that the e state must be the their 
_ tied up, the struggle for choosing the best is | servant | rather than the master of society. skies 2 

stopped, and accordingly the final victory of — Lindsay formulates the task ahead in the fol. dating 
healthier and stronger man. is prevented lowing words: ma 0 

ie. the author is correct in maintaining all can re-create the conditions which first made it singing 
“naiveté is a medieval virtue” and that “every possible, can heal the divisions i in our industrial We Lo 
maturity is tragic” this volume is one of “the: ~ society, break down the walls of _ misunder- quietly, 
:! "most virtuous and least tragic books of the standing which divide us, and regain that unity the cat! 
fe year. It is also one of the most dangerous, for of spirit which makes freedom possible.” Je eG the pol 
show | of superficial erudition, its sweeping Unfortunately, there is scarcely a word in With 
oft —_ generalizations, and its telling indictment of the the book which gives us any specific suggestions [ie OTS, 

obvious weaknesses of modern democracies to how to go about the task of setting the against 
render it especially attractive to the half-— world straight, through science or religion, or tion; th 
‘educated masses which it despises, and and the 
44 tutes it an entering wedge for Fascism in a Harry ELMER and the 
The Fight of the No orwegian Church Against The aut 


aif 
Nazism. By Byarne Hoye and TRYGVE M. idioms, 


AGER, New York: The Macmillan Company, With gr 


World. By ALEXANDER D. ‘Linpsay. New 1943. Pp. 180. $1.75. well as 
University Press, , 1943. Pp. — ‘Lutheran Church of Norway has been j manikine 
little book» latest Terry closely attached to the state; and 
; - ie ‘a Lectures at Yale University on “Religion in includes more than ninety-five per cent of the Popular 
the Light of Science and Philosophy.” They are population. hen the Germans invaded Norway 
three in numbe r: (1) Religion and Pen: on April 9, 1940, they | thought that the revel 
4 ; ‘ ; @) Science and Freedom; and (3) Power eee ence felt by many Norwegians for the home- York: 
Ba 7“ Freedom. They make up a pleasing and read- land of their faith and the traditions of their ‘aa $ 

1 discourse, but even a reading of the book church to leave unto Caesar the things that are 

. ___ leaves the reviewer uncertain as to just what Caesar’s would facilitate the task of the Nazi Potion 

Lindsay wished to say. But, so far as I can regime. But the Norwegian churchmen were (00 

‘a ss make it out, it is essentially the following: intelligent to be misled by blandishments, too a . 
world is in a bad way as. a result of the religious to. accept the Nazi ideology, and too 
growth and impact of a socially uncontrolled patriotic to co-operate with the invaders. Con \ 
i hoe > science, the Industrial Revolution, , economic sequently, the church of Norway has stood our at 
exploitation, and nationalism has ended up shoulder to shoulder with the labor unions, and 
in intolerance, bru- organizations of teachers, employers, sportsmen, is 
4 tality. Neither religion, science, nor politics has farmers, and fishermen in defending the inde- icatie 
done its part in ‘guiding mankind out of chaos. pendence of Norway. ‘Indeed, the church has 
| _ We cannot seek refuge in returning to the static s given a special religious sanction to the national mage 
religious absolutism of the Middle Ages, nor resistance. 


+ can science alone solve our problems, as Hobbes — ‘The book under review tells the story of the 
Descartes” vainly hoped. In a played by the church | of Norway in ‘this 


{0 “any 


i bee 
i 
4 
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whatever,” it ‘seem to him | a somewhat 
extension of that liberty to issue, with 
_ the seal of approval of the university, Post’s __ 


fight fer the of 
and national ideals. At every step the story is 
substantiated by extracts from original docu- 


ments, and graphic with accounts of Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850. 

tial ‘critical ‘episodes. ee Especially | dramatic was the To our scientific, as well as emancipated wits, 

vail scene outside the great cathedral at Trondheim however, the investigation | seems a right worthy 
on February 1, 1942, when a vast congregation one. Early nineteenth century freethinkers in- 


fine was denied admission to the service conducted | dulged in so many and so varied enterprises" Pie: 
a by the dean of the Cathedral, the Rev. Mr. | that Dr. Post’s study is cycloramic i in its sweep. 
Fjellbu. Instead of attempting force the Indeed, Dr. Post’s record of these ventures is 

rest entrance, the assembled thousands ‘uncovered so detailed and extensive that his is less a 

the their heads under lowering, wintry, northern history of the thought of 

ty skies and ‘united in singing the great hymn an of their activities. After a sum- 

dating from the days when Germany possessed mary of early American freethought, the 

men of spiritual integrity courage: gives us a very comprehensive ac account of free- 

Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” ended by thought publishing, of the organization and 


q 


& 


singing the Norwegian national anthem: . Pee 1: history of infidel societies, of the efforts to 
We Love This Country.” The people Giepersed propagandize for skepticism, of the : abortive at Sg 
quietly, but the dean who had preached inside tempts at permanent national organization, of 
the cathedral to those who had entered before — the mutual impingement of skeptic and socialis- 
the police arrived was dismissed from his post. ee tic endeavors, of the diffusion of infidel teach- ‘ 


With the | exception of a very small group of ings, and of clerical A final 


against ‘the Nazi despite arrests and persecu- compensates for Post’s failure to deal nish — 
tion; they have taken their stand on the Bible actual thought of the freethinkers. Are we able — 
and the confessional literature of their church; to accept, without more discrete analysis, his: 
and they have denounced in firm language the apparent conclusion that the freethought of his — 
persecution of the Jews and other brutal and period is but a continuation of that of te 
m illegal acts perpetrated by the Nazi authorities. - period of Paine and of Priestley? Was the new 
The authors have some difficulty with English — European scholarship of the Higher Criticism — 
| idioms, and their story could have been told — never placed under levy? Conceding that Paine 
with greater skill; ; but the saga is heroic as and Voltaire, ‘Hume and Volney were still the 
| well as moving—one that strengthens faith in authors most recommended to prospective con- 
: mankind and hope for its survival = ==—_—svverrts, can we believe that Eichhorn, De Wette, 

sO "detailed a record. of the invasion of 
Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850. By ee skeptics in his period? We wonder, too, why 
A. AtBerT Post. (Studies in History, Eco- the author never really comes to grips with the 
nomics, and Public Law, No. 497.) <~a very obvious fact that clerical accounts of the — 

York: Columbia University sins 1943. Pp. infidelity and atheism of the frontier are 
$3. 00. patently exaggerated to swell the contributions 

lt is ‘no great feat of the to the various home missionary societies. 
picture the shade of the Reverend Doctor =_ Nevertheless, the factualism of Post is a 
Samuel Johnson, first president of King’s Col- — _ very stimulating factualism. One cannot in 
lege (now Columbia), as sometimes agitated 4 example, his account of the rage. provoked 
by the vicissitudes through which the institu- in Massachusetts in the “thirties by the free- iv 
tion ‘that he nursed has passed. But perhaps — enquirers without reflecting how much this must — 
our curiosity as to how that heavily- taxed spirit: have ¢ contributed to the indignation | over Emer- re 
reacts is piqued by n nothing so much as by the son’s Divinity School Address in 1838. After = 
publication of a doctoral dissertation done under = reading that Dr. Charles Knowlton lectured “on 
the direction of one of the newest professors of physiology” at the Hall of Science founded ._ 


history in Columbia—Henry Steele Commager. — “si 1829 by Frances Wright, one is moved to specu- a 
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4 For while Dr. Johnson functioned under alate lecture might have been on 
he: Crown charter which granted equal advantages birth” control. (For publishing his Fruits . 
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imprisoned 1833.) ‘The of Religious Educatio 
to speculate if of a Sect’.” Sociologists will be 


allegedly colloquial | expression, “taken for a concerned to have access to the original research 
sleigh ride,” did not come from a pun of Russel 
— Canfiel’s (faithfully recorded by Post) in his The Expansion of the Anglican Communion 
7 — Tegal battle with the Rev. Dr. W. W. chow a survey book for popular consumption, |i 


: ; These are but three varied illustrations of how discusses in brief the history and present con- i 
_ the author’s assemblage of factual details makes dition of the Anglican Church in the British By recipe 
his book most stimulating to the ‘student of Isles and its offshoots in the United States and (i archit 
American society and culture in the early half around the world. Anyone wishing ‘general and t 

_ of the nineteenth century. If, in reading a book, over-all view of the development and « contempo- fim proces 
yr is provoked to wish all along the way | that B rary life of the Anglican or the Protestant Epis. fi indust 
the author had made an excursion into this or copal Church, as it known in the United an ab 
that, one may read into this irritation a limita- States, will find this volume of value. There is [Ne direct 
oe of the author, or one may equally well an sketchy bibliography at the end of the book cial si 

; conclude that the book is ‘genuinely seminal in but no footnote references of any kind, so that and r 
character. This reviewer chooses to regard the book is ; of little use except for survey pur Mie which 
Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850 as about 
evocative book. Mennonites in ‘Burope is Volume I of Men- died. 


¥ ork University ok nonite History, a project originated as far back of the 
as 1911 by the Mennonite General Conference. Shal 

_ The American Origin of the Augustana Synod. Dr. Horsch, the author, died in 1941, a year gospel 
By O. Fritior ANpER and Oscar L. Norp- "before the book was published. He had com- muniti 
stroM. Rock Island, Illinois: s: Augustana Book pleted the preliminary manuscript, but the final the re 


Concern, 1942. Pp. 192. editing was done by Edward Yoder of the represt 
“ The Latter Day Saints and Their Changing Re- 4 editorial staff of the Mennonite - Publishing normal 


. lationship to the Social Order. By Rov ~ House. This is a scholarly volume with careful 7 for Sh: 
CHEVILLE. Independence, Missouri: Herald reference notes an appended bibliography. regard 
Publishing House, 1942: Pp. $o.so. The aim of the author has been to set forth most n 
_ Expansion of the Anglican Communion. the general facts associated with the rise and ral th: 
Hicerns. Louisville: ‘The Cloister "growth of Anabaptism. Insofar as the reviewer sexual 
Press, 1942. Pp. 248. $2.00. can determine, he has done a thorough and been “ 
Mennonites in Europe. By JouN Horscu. Scott- objective piece of work, Some attempt is made § ductior 


dale, _ Pennsylvania: Mennonite to throw the history of the Mennonites against Apar 


House, 1942. Pp. xv + 425. $2. 00. thar a the general social background out of which the [BP the eq 


a... These four books have te comsinen pen es movement came. The author is aware of this | of the 
4 fact that they deal with religious institutions. need if the Mennonites are to be understood m the fer 
In content, in method, in purpose, and in value _ However, since this is a Mennonite history writ- Creator 

7 _ they differ greatly. The American Origin of the ten for Mennonites, that element does not bulk . male fi 
Augustana Synod is simply a source | book con- as large as it otherwise might, 4 right 
0 so on con 


taining articles, communications, letters” All of ‘these books are useful ‘sociologists: 
_ printed i in various periodicals between 1851 and > of religion i in supplying historical data for socio jp Was no 


1860. These articles describe the setting up of logical use. Only one book, The Latter Day whose 
_ the Augustana Synod as a Scandinavian church Saints, has marked relevance for sociologists in in Eng 
group outside of the English-speaking synod, of 2 _ Conf 
which its churches were earlier a part. ‘sof  RockWELL C. Quaker: 


Garrett Biblical Institute especial 
covered bulletin in the Church School Shaberiem in Kentucky. By MARYWEBB nty, th 
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of Shaker community prac- signs, swiftly passing and 
chapters are devoted to ‘the Lr mighty wind.” Outsiders were welcomed at these fe 5 
B and | religious tenets of this group and to the _ services and allowed to Temain so long as they 
daily round of activities. bearing testimony to refrained from expressions of scorn or disre- 
them. The author’s interest in these activities _ spect. The original name of the sect had been 
in relation to Shaker principles extends to their the: United Society of Believers in the Second 2 Vale 
® recipes for canning and preserving foods, their _ Appearing of Christ but Shakerism was applied 
© architectural and community plans for building, and accepted from very nearly the beginning of oe 
and to some of the prescribed manufacturing the movement in late 
processes observed by craftsmen in their local 
© industries, Each of these is documented with “a 
an abundance of primary source materials— 
direct quotations from correspondence and offi- 
cial statements, — excerpts from account books — : The Family and Democretic Society By Jos 
Kirk Fotsom, with chapters i in collaboration 
which thrived at Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, from With Marion Bassett. New York: John Wiley A 
about 1810 until 1923, when the last member _ & Sons, Inc., 1943. Pp. xiii + 755: $4.00. ee 
“died. The result is a pleasantly intimate picture A “sociology major” to this book was 
of the life of this peculiar people. 9 8 referred for study and review commented that 
 Shakerism, after it had been “gathered into it gave her little absolutely new but 
m gospel order’ "—i.e., into sex-segregated com- — practically every course she had taken in col- 
munities—is, of | course, an excellent example of lege. This will hint at the comprehensiveness of 
the religious sect in isolation. Its sect ideals the work. While it incorporates, more or less 
represent probably as radical a challenge to the revised, over half the content of 3 its forerunner — 
normal life of “the world” as could be found 2 of ten years ago, : and while in general ae 
for Shakers believed in total sex abstinence and _author’s “slant” ’ remains the same, nevertheless, _ 
regarded the “virgin birth” of Jesus as “the it is entitled to be considered as more — 
most natural birth in the wash, even more natu- even an extensive revision. It boldly sounds - ‘ 
‘tal than that of men born as the result of new note, namely, the sociologist’s right to judge 
sexual intercourse,” and affirmed that this had of | “values,” because “perhaps the anthropolo- 
been “according to the original plan of repro- - gist or sociologist is peculiarly well fitted to 
; duction intended by God in the beginning.” —_—_ discern and represent the universal needs — 
Apart from this notion, however, and bes mankind, as distinguished from the 


of the sect. in America, Mother Ann Lee, was 
the female embodiment of the spirit of the “this stand not only” by de- 
Creator just as this spirit had appeared in the velopment in medicine and anthropology but ont 
male form in Jesus, the Shaker faith in forth-— _ by the influence of Lester F. Ward. Indeed, he q 
right simplicity, directness, and sincerity resting Says, “the philosophy of Lester Ward has come 
on confidence in the power of the spirit of God, c - alive again with new and better implementa- ty 
was not unlike that of the early Quakers from _ tion.” There i is evidently gold in the sociological = 
whose ranks two of the early Shaker leaders © classics after all! On the personal ‘side it is gis 
in England had been converted. worthy of “note Folsom chose as 
Confused in some quarters with the early -laborator_ for some of the newer, most vital 
Cute whom they resembled in some respects, chapters in this book, Mrs. Marion Bassett, 
especially in simplicity of dress and manner of ¥: wife, mother, homemaker as well as seasoned © pra 
Speaking and in emphasis upon personal integ- teacher; also that the book is dedicated to the : 
tity, the Shakers received their name from the author’s 
peculiar rhythmic motions which formed a part | oe The distinctly new content the 
“of their group worship. After sitting for a short tions on trends in family change here an 
While in silence the congregations were described Europe, the family and the evolution of de- 
as being moved to tremble “and, at times, were — mocracy, the problem « of positive eugenics, mar- = 
affected with the power of God with a mighty riage asa legal status, the. demography of mar- 


and were pr in riage, the problem of homemaking, the future 
of final on unsolved 
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probably | prove to " the me 
controversial oe oe the book. In a. of the former type. It is an amazingly Rtitehy 
hey reduce to two: “First, how can - people sociological analysis of family life. It is true 


the e mates who will assure “monogamous, the historical, anthropological, and legal aspects. 


creative, enduring love in time to bear children _ receive rather sketchy treatment, based at times Gear { 
early adult years? Second, how can we secondary sources, the essentials are ‘findiny 
the need for adult achievement and there. he 
self-realization, especially of women, with Perhaps the nature of the book can be _versiti 
of young that almost con- indicated features which are “ture 
of the book, following a discussio away 
such as that the sexual act is exhausting, chronological treatment of family experience | 
that erotic excitement injurious” unless beginning with courtship and extending to the and th 
followed by intercourse. It will take vastly more later years of marriage life. (2) " The discussion gestior 
evidence than he adduces to prove that these of the family experience of older persons pro- a 19 pe 
q are fallacies: they may be so, but not on his vides | a thoughtful analysis lacking in many [and or 
‘f showing. And it will not add to our confidence — textbooks. (3) Part III dealing with crises in . stitutic 
~ in his demonstration or in his ability to judge _ family life, as well as other parts of the book, — Me oni agre 
yi = conserve social values to be told that “We _ shows effective | use of the role concept. (4) The HB course 
learned from Freud that sexual repression book is distinctive in that without undue bulk, The 
bad for emotional health. ” Seldom has the space is found for special family types and 
| rr reviewer encountered so much question- begging problems. In Part III (for example) ‘the in- implica 
be. al compacted into a single half sentence. It is im- ~ fluence of depression and war is traced, and fH siculun 
possible, however, not to register complete in Part. IV dealing with social organization, cducati 
with the author’s epitome of his work there are chapters on the immigrant family and lations 
iy in a brief statement near the end: “Democracy the Negro family. In this last part there is also “two ch 
5 a for a richer and freer companionship be- a discussion of regional aspects of family life. -problen 
i _ tween men and women. The family in a true In classifying the book as representing an - might 
Democracy may be thought of as a point of ° objective sociological and factual approach, dix. Ar 
a intense concentration of a larger life of friend- — i" there is no implication that the book lacks prac tained 
= and affection between the sexes. This tical value to the college student. There is an of plac 
nd be enriched for its own sake, and every- = enormous amount of pertinent information. wise a 
one should be encouraged to participate accord-— There are illuminating case studies, provocative padi: 
ing to his or her needs.” topics for ¢ discussion and useful bibliographic Univ 
Toop suggestions. The book is simply and clearly 
Northwestern” University written. A student aware of the fact that, in the Infant. 
The Family. By SHONLE CAVAN. New ca cannot fail to profit from a study of this ex- 
ork: The Thomas Y. Crowell cellent text.  Gesel 
the writing of books on the family, University of Minnesota the “pa 
‘seems to be no end. Yet so extensive are the first pat 
ramifications of family experience, that most a Youth and Instruction in Marriage and Family Pee 
the new books by competent writers. provide — _ Living. By Laura W. Drummonp. New J easy flo 
ond for organizing the York: Teachers College, ‘Columbia University, 
facts, or at least 1 reveal new insights and new 1942. Pp, 186. $2.35. parts of 
"relationships. In general, the recent books on Drummond would have tangled spiritedly with fas¢j 
the family fall into two types. One type con- a certain well-known professor who closed the 7 tention | 
sists of _ sociological textbooks of changing the content of his family Expressi 
ries ‘the sta the real 
“A child 
‘plan. It 
to mean 
persons with experience. cover what young themselves ‘developr 
_ books for the most part tend to be ce These important materials of instruction with regard the sam: 
and to give advice in terms of -Tather t dogmatic ‘to marriage and the family.” Undergraduate stu- ‘stallmen 
eneralizations. ‘a dents and alumni of two Pennsylvania colleges 


dence 
| 


“constitute her there i is every evi- 
dence that they responded frankly and con- 


“ear to the iene”: will contest Drummond’s — oe the feeling that if the two words had been ¢ 
“findings; indeed she should find confirmation born into our psychological literature at the same 
for her conclusions in many colleges and uni- time, as twins, we might have been spared some 
versities outside Pennsylvania. Students want io of the polemics and hair-splitting which has been — as 
ture courses oriented toward specific and away _ published on the subject of maturation. — “ 
general problems, toward "personal and =. Those who became wie Dr. Tile’ 
away from institutional or societal consi : 
tions, toward sex and pre-marriage problems and Infants” will recognize her to this 
away from historical backgrounds of the family volume. She has the ability to see developmental __ 
and the family as an institution. _ Of 2572 sug- significance in . the common, everyday behavior = 
gestions received from 632 students and alumni, of the growing child without necessarily owl 
1g percent dealt with pre-marriage problems — him in a stereotyped situation to provoke it. 
and only 1.4 percent with the family as an in- This ability was distinctly evident in her descrip- 
stitution, Moreover freshmen, seniors, and alum- tion of the developmental change manifested + 
ni agree on the general order of importance of the simple act of a child holding a mother’s — 
course content. hand as he walks to school. In this volume her 
The “summary of | findings,” “thoughtfully vision of the child as “in” and “out of focus” 
at various stages of development reveals a 
implications” deserve the attention of all cur- sensitivity to the process of behavioral growth. , 
riculum = builders and teachers in family life From the jacket cover one gathers that Infant ite 
- education. | Unfortunately the statistical manipu- and Child in the Culture of Today i is addressed — 
lations which are so painstakingly recorded in primarily to the laity, but it is also expected i 
Bes? chapters seem quite unrelated to the central es to be useful to those professionally interested in — 
| ane of “reporting students’ suggestions” and = - child care and development. As the study of 
might better have been relegated to the appen- Sig children | progresses, as it becomes more and 
dix An illusory impression of accuracy is ob- - _ more technical, or one might say, more scientific, 
tained by their presence, and they appear out the achievement of | this two-fold purpose in 
of in this treatise is in other one volume becomes increasingly difficult. This 
book suffers by trying to reach an extensive 
v varied audience. Much of the ‘material | pre- 
‘South D sented is familiar to the professional worker 
even to the advanced student of child develop- 
Infant and Child in the Culture of Today. By ment. On the other hand the form of presenta- 
= GESELL and FRANCES L. send Ne - tion is much too detailed for the general reader. 7 
One wishes also that for the benefit of the lay — 
Gesell ond his have written | an- reader a less rigid “Behavior Day” sc 
other book. This: volume follows more or ‘might have been suggested and emphasis 


cusses the philosophy o or of that individual variation in the dev 
easy flow of words is both an asset and a dan- | is and to be their 
gerous weapon in 1 the of a Scientist. In 


Expressive | metaphors appear at times to cloud _ cific studies of development than to the ordinary 
the real meaning. For example, the authors say, mother of today. Few mothers in our present © * 
“A child’s mind does not grow on the installment “war-time culture” could afford the time for. 7 
plan, It grows as a unit.” Should this be detailed» hourly recording. On the other 
to “mean that all aspects of a -child’s mental hand, the second part of the book discusses 
development proceed at the same time and at some practical and timely problems —— 
the same rate? What could growth on the in- the present-day mother. One of these is the 
plan possibly mean? advisability of nursery school for the pre-school 

A new word, “acculturation,” is introduced child. Some of the most practical suggestions — 


tention is detracted from the thought expressed. benefit to in conducting -spe- 


into the literature of child development. | 
to the “social heritage,” the impact of social 
ressures in the development of a child Ac- 
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of: toys and equipment, story and life , and that played their 
books, songs, . and musical records" suitable for — parts not primarily as Jews, but as Americans, 


children of different ages. Friedman’s book is stronger in matters of may W 
title might lead one to expect ‘delinea- detail, incidents, episodes, an _ personalities, statesm 
tals. Is 


or. tion of those things peculiar to present day cul- than it is the sphere of qunecallention, Hence it 
= which definitely influence the development — — be of less interest to sociologists | than to 
_ of the child. Such is not the case. On the whole, is the older _type of historian. Nevertheless the 
it seems to be just a general admission that book, like the monographs of Broches, has Linfi 
as well as innate endowment, is a force much material for the making of i 
be reckoned with in the “growth of a child. - generalizations. These studies suggest the im- 


"Pattern 


Myrtie B. McGraw of further research, not only in epi- 


on-Hudson, New sodes and personalities, but of larger move 1943. 
ments. Above all , these studies, worthy though 
ew England, No. 1, Historical Study they are, also suggest the importance of ‘relating B Series 
of the Jews in Massachusetts, No. 11, Jewish specific facts to a social framework. = and dire 
Merchants in Colonial Rhode Island. By S. MERLE Myrdal 
BRocues. New York: Block ‘Publishing: Co, ‘University ¢ of W isconsin cus 
Pioneers and Patriots By Lee M. FRIED- The War and the Jew. By Viapimir and av 
New The 1943. New York: ‘The Dial Press, 1942. Pp. States. 


This book was written in 1940 to press a two bor 


Specialist will the: 


documentary 


Ss - materials which Broches has made available in claim for the inclusion of the Jewish problem J of Chic: 

“og the first two of a series of monographs on the’ in the war aims of the Allies. ee oa: &g consider: 

_ history of Jews in New England. These ma- _ The author points out how the | Jews ton | " legislatio 

‘ - terials include merchants’ letters, records from been ignored. While Polish and Czech armies * tudes to 
“ the Court of General Sessions and the Suffolk me: recruited to re-establish their nations, Jews MB The 1 
Sl 4 Registry of Deeds, tax lists, and excerpts from may not fight as Jews and are not considered - singlenes 

biel _ newspapers. ‘The material clearly show that the - allies. They have no assurance of an admission : variation 

“T Jews of early New England took an active part Es to a homeland, but they may | return to the old [Mm Negro se 
ae : in the economic and civic life of the com- centers of distress where discriminations, ghetto ; part of 


munities in which they lived, that they very - life, and pogroms await them. They must fight $B and citat 


4% = early had a social life of their own, centering for other nations, but to the Jews an Allied J North th 

od in the synagogue and in clubs, and that, on the victory. brings no guarantee of welfare. The 9% that in 

eve of the Revolution, Jewish merchants loyally ‘mere negative satisfaction of a Nazi downfall Negroes 
7 -operated with Gentile merchants in the anti- will not suffice—the ulcer of anti- -semitism must same 
British boycott. be ‘rooted out before a durable peace ‘can be be cleare 
Friedman’s volume is made up of essays on come a-surety in East-Central Europe. = ‘ould hay 
4 j ae a variety of subjects in Jewish-American history, © ‘The book reaches three conclusions. (1) An gion to r 
including seventeenth century Jewish sugar exodus of the bulk of the Jews is inevitable. If have beet 

planters, the story of Monaldo, a Jewish Catho- they remain as before, their large numbers will inferring 
lic physician of Lima, Peru, Asher Pollock of arouse all the old hatreds. (2) No exodus is Various i 
: a Newport, who served with W ashington’s army in _ possible except to a Jewish state. A mere evacu: made for 
the Revolution, Mordecai Manuel Noah, early — ation to become a minority ° within some other employme 
aa — nineteenth century playwright, judge, major, ie body politic would bring no assurance of better- account f 
a and collector of the port of New York, Jews in ‘ment. (3) There is only one suitable site for JM sectional . 
American industry, Theodore Roosevelt and the th the Jewish state—Palestine. Several other places ‘0 furnish 
Jews, and Jews as figures in nineteenth century have been considered but, after weighing all i A main p 
4 romantic literature. Some of these essays con- factors, they have been abandoned. Palestine 4 conflict 
= little to knowledge, others bring for- has problems, but there is sufficient room for values of 
_ ward new material and new facts, In general : the Arabs and several million Jews “and for BA appears ir 
Me Friedman supports the thesis that anti- peace; for so much peace that there would then policemen 


e peace also in Europe.” “lief adn 


This readable account of the problem of the J criminatio 


“a semitism has always existed in America, though ob 
not generally a matter of discussion when 


for both parents and nursery school teachers the Jewish community was small that the Jew. Europe 

i 
4 

i 

i: 


q - minority group without a land which it a 

claim as its own. When one reads the book he discrimination that a amassed in the 

may well begin to wonder about the so- called — without experiencing an accumulative emotional a 

statesmanship in several of the national capi-— effect. Sociologists will probably be more dis- - 

tals. Is not this disregard of the Jewish problem _turbed, however, by the author’s final recom-— 

actually endangering the whole world? — ss mendation of mandatory governmental controls — 
C. regulations as the most effective means for 
Li Col breaking down customary economic and political 

JOHNSON. New York: “Harper & & “Brothers, University of W Wisconsin 
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This. book, one of a in American Life ‘The N egro in the Caribbean. By E 
LIAMS. Washington, D.C.: The Associates 


; Negro Folk Education, 1942. Pp. 119. $.50. 


Myrdal, undertakes to catalogue systematically Es Into this excellent booklet the author has 
the customary segregation of Negroes in in- distilled from a vast amount of research and 
dustry, schools, libraries, courts of law, hotels, , study” the essential facts” concerning the eco-— “ 
and a variety of other situations in the United nomic and social position of the Negro in the 
States. It is based in part on surveys of one Caribbean. Despite revolutions and the transfer 
county or city” in each of eight Southern and these islands from one imperial ‘system 
two border states, and of the Northern cities another, the economic life of the Negro i in the oh 
of Chicago and New York. There is also some Caribbean has been dominated by sugar, the — 
consideration of the ‘related topics of racial plantation system, and absentee ownership. As a 

legislation, Negro semaciiiie and Negro atti- con nce, the black masses are ignorant, 4 
tudes toward Whites; poorly housed and ill-fed, and suffer from all 
_ The volume is emarkable ch efly fi for the i the diseases due to malnutrition. Mixed- bloods ie 
singleness of "purpose > with which it exhibits who have managed through education to rise — 
variations in more or less familiar practices of | to middle class status have little sympathy for - es 
Negro segregation and discrimination from one the black masses and lack the race conscious-— 
part of the country to another. The sampling ness of the educated mixed- bloods of the United — c 
and citations are much less adequate for the | States, The strikes during recent years by black — 
North than seems defensible in view of the fact workers indicate a growing revolt 
that in the North today the treatment foreign exploitation and an increasing demand 
Negroes often differs amazingly, within for political participation | as a means of raising 
the same state (as Wisconsin). Meanings would _ living standards. The solution of these problems 
be clearer if upper and lower class Negroes the author holds, depends upon an enlightened pay 
m could have been compared separately from re- B. policy on the part of the United | States since 
gion to re region, and-if extraneous factors could these islands have’ been drawn within the 
have been better controlled in general, e. g., in American pera ystem by world events. | a as 
various. industries some allowance should be Howard iversii 
made for the numbers of Negroes exposed to 


employment in those The attempts History of the Nationa 


to furnish the reader with much understanding. — 
A main part of the author’s purpose is to show 

a conflict between Negro segregation and i tory of ‘ ‘the largest and most influential Negro_ 
values of democracy, and his own attitude ma organization in America.” Two chapters are é 
“appears in adjectives here and there: Southern devoted to the origin and ‘organizational struc- 
policemen are “rabid” and “vicious,” a a White - ture of the Association and four to the Associ 
relief administration is a “farce,” racial dis- tion’s fight against lynching and racial segrega- 
criminations are “ “invidious,’ refusal t ‘to admit tion and discrimination and its — 
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RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 


tional rights position of these people. The “slave: society 


‘AMER 


ple, the reference to letters written by the As- the free Negro both as a possible bearer of HR tween 
insidious news among the slaves and asa frequel 

a ment of lynchers (p. on , the reference to the _ passive individual who might serve as an object me “chanc 


‘ha These latter chapters are documented _ could not assimilate them; in fact, it could not F 
il with significant | cases and events, cited ee even accommodate them. Moreover, a remark. + 

oF _ before i in other sources, in which the Association able fact about the history of the free Negroes ‘He 
has taken part. is that, instead of their finding an increasingly 
7 The entire treatment is rendered socially secure ‘place in the community, they t tended to dat 
| _ sterile by the author’s complete disregard of the _ become more and more an ulcerous growth in a notori 
‘Significant international developments which system, which did its best to slough them off. urge | 
have taken place since’ 1939, the year in which, “Gradually... there developed a feeling that the ge 
apparently, his manuscript was completed. the free Negro no place at all in the of the 
ove - Although the author acknowledges the short- social and economic life of North Carolina, and of rac 
comings: of this procedure, it is worth noting “the: sooner the State was rid of him the better” The 
the Association itself called an emergency ccncti 
. 4 ; “Meeting recently for the purpose of re-apprais- | To the Southern slavocracy the very presence | observ 
Ng _ ing its functions and techniques in the light of of free Negroes constituted a perennial nuisance. : tries. ] 
recent international developments. principal concern of the slaveholders and ness 0 
y Social scientists will find little value in this : their laws was that of isolating the slaves from known 
a book and laymen are apt to be confused | by any influence which might encourage dissatisfac- me concep 
writing. Historical situations are sometimes tion; free Negroes in the community wer late,” 
= presented in the present tense. Note, for exam- obviously such an influence. The planters feared : with I 

4 


271. $4.00. he cites R. E. Park: “Tf the relegation of the pronoun 
This is a historical study of the growth and Negro, in the antebellum South to an inferior Be idiculoy 
a, social position of the free Negro population in status can be regarded as an accommodation mm motives. 
North Carolina for a significant period which the race problem found a natural ‘The | 
mediately preceding the Civil War. It is care- solution, it can be ‘said with some > degree oi & 
az written, well documented, and one of ‘the confidence that the free Negro was rs caste 
neg within a caste’ ” (pp. 163-164), 
On 


3 iz Dyer anti-lynching bill of 1923 (p. 31), and 4 of invidious comparison. In either case, he to othe 

finally, the ‘statement, “The Association hopes a continuing source of social unrest. ment, 1 

cs la to have an anti- lynching bill introduced in the Studies like this are ‘especially valuable be- implies 
ae =i present session of Congress providing the ses- cause they throw light on many aspects of test of 

‘si on is not to neutrality | legislation” ‘modern Negro-W hite relationship. The multi- asan is 

1 aft Wh 1e Association is limited to free Negroes all together into’ a “morass” of very u 

of the views of two White social degradation, prefigured the pattern of the exist or 
writers published in 1915 and 1932. No atten- | modern black codes. although the social The 

pie io tion is given to the criticism of the Association ~ situation of the free Negroes w was an unenviable genetic: 

Ee a by Negroes themselves. 2 |} = one, their living in North Carolina was not so _experim 

ve nh <i Mr. Jack set for himself a significant, task in _ severe as in most of the other slave states. --Regardi 

attempting ‘to detail the function and ideology Many of them were literate and already they tempera 

ae of this important organization, but it remains had begun to develop a degree of class dis other c¢ 

PRESTON VALIEN ‘The book does not read easily. One reason for clude 

, £0 er United States Civil Service Commission = this lies in the consistent resort to long quota- latter is 

1 | ‘The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790-1860. _ tions. In at least one of his interpretations, how- results ¢ 
By JoHN Hore FRANKLIN. Chapel The ever, sociologists seem have led the author in this 
of North Car olina Press, 1943. astray. For part of the following conclusion scientist 


clear, ar 


monographic works on the subject. 
free Negro population in North Carolin 
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York: Columbia Press, 1942 ‘sponsoring agency, to say nothing of its author 


240. $2. should and probably will guarantee it a 


Here. in small compass is displayed the 
reaction of an outstanding Scandinavian geneti- works which must eventually influence eresearch 


cist to the be =e race that have been in the direction of more fruitful discovering of 
what makes criminals and how we can 


of the science of heredity that bea 
of race and population quality. 

The author attaches slight importance to series of “planning reports, is “ 
pace Ge of the differential birth rate critically the | progress of research, to note : 
observed between ‘social classes in many ‘coun- _ search trends and promising leads, to locate gaps ¥ 


tries. His exposition of the biological ineffective-_ _ in our knowledge and deficiencies in our methods _ 4 


ness of the sterilization of defectives should be inadequacies in research organization, 
known to every enthusiast for this device. A “ to make recommendations for raising research 


‘concept of interest to sociologists is the ‘ ‘iso- 3 
late,” group within which “marriage occurs 
with proportional or “ ‘chance” frequency. Be- Burgess, 
tween one isolate and another, of course, the an and Policy 
frequency of marriage is restricted, or less than Certainly, all must applaud 
“chance,” Evidently this idea can be extended such high purposes. _ Reckless sets himself the — 
to other types of social relationship, | as — task of realizing these obviously laudable pur-— 
on. Vv poses. The realization is somewhat less than 
implies the use of statistical probability as ‘the ie The main difficulty appears to lie in 
test of an isolate of any kind. A race is regarded i the conviction (and this is true of nearly all such 
as an isolate in the first sense. In | Europe migra- Teports issued by SSRC, with a couple of | 
tion and interbreeding across frontiers make it notable exceptions) that in writing about prob- 
very unlikely -jsolates now that ‘constantly baffle human beings the 
exist or ever did exist ‘first and final requisite is to make the 
The lack of direct knowledge about human as uninspired as possible and the reading a 
genetics is betrayed by constant reliance on _ kind of concentration camp experience. This” 
experiments with lower animals and plants. reviewer maintains—definitions of scholarly a and 5 
Regarding the inheritance of intelligence and profound to the contrary notwithstanding—that 
temperament, the author says candidly, “Among Saharan’ aridity is not necessarily the sine qua 


other characteristics us most of significant research, To the everlasting 
credit of sociology, the 


results of scientific have ye been 


in this connection.” Quite obviously, where least discourage, that “implies 


scientists have no grounds for conclusions, the lingering inferiority feelings. ere 
pronouncements of race propagandists are left Reckless divides contributions to ‘the etiology a 


ridiculously suspended on nothing but ‘their of criminal behavior (conduct, it seems to me, — 


_ The translation is unusually well done in _ three periods: (1) “particularistic theories, & 


dear animated, and very r readable English. ae (2) “first- hand research and segmented studies,” 


University 0 of Wisconsin Goddard, Lange, and Rosanoff, are briefly con- 
sidered. Body build, subnormal and abnormal 


The of ond Be- intelligence, the four wishes, Hooton’s mighty — 
ALTER :  mole- hill, as well other | causes within the 
constitution of man are examined, “Causes i. 
confronting situation” include the work of 


— 
It — 
et 

— 
he coming students of crime will find this outline 

ice. 
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ta | ously cramped by our lack of they can amaze each other with their limited Re er 
We o vocabularies and tabular causation. The ae 
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Shaw and McKay, Sletto, ‘Healy and Bronner, 

vt the Gluecks, W. I. Thomas, Hayner, Lottier, on 
‘Taft, Blumer and Hauser, et al. After a satis- 

factorily thorough analysis of situational i 

fluences upon human conduct, Reckless con- 


Alfred R. Lindesmith, and H. Warren Dunhan J 


cludes “there is no reason to assume that the have been added. We suggest that compeien fl ie are su 

Db: etiology of criminal behavior is exclusively or _ graduate students be turned loose on this vol The fi 

primarily sociological.” He still thinks Michael ume, to the end that they may give it some by 
Adler were extreme. Since constitutionalists Practical research value. trends 

situationalists have ground their data Juiversity of ‘Pennsylvania tion a 
ceeding fine and the wind and sun have shown chapte 

their sterility, “it would be wise indeed for the Young Offenders: An Enquiry into Juvenile De- 

and situationalists to forego linquency. ‘By A. M. Carr-SAuNpeRs, Hi. Wa 
the search for etiological explanations crim- MANN MANNHEIM, and E. C. Ruopes. Lon. 
inal behavior at the peripheries. don: Cambridge University. Press, 1942. Pp 
The system builders such as the criminal + 168. $1.75. A Hist 
biologists, E. H. Sutherland, and Thorsten Sellin, ‘The ma major portion of this book is a report [ie Cou 

are critically reviewed. Reckless lists four other — and analysis of an extensive statistical study dur 
approaches which he designates as (1) behavior — " into the social and environmental factors a > Cow 
‘processing, (2) behavior trait differences, "sociated with male juvenile delinquency in Eng 

criminal risk, (4) response to treatment. just prior to the war. Information wa 


author agrees with the opinion expressed gathered concerning the first thousand delin- Here 
by Richard L, Jenkins, M.D., that it is not quents brought before seven London courts be- ment 
to have complete knowledge of ginning October 1, 1938. Similar material for 


> :  Catainly in order to treat the crime patient. 5 another thousand male delinquents was gathered on 
14 Certainly, modera treatment, if there is any, in six prov incial cities: Manchester, Leeds, Shef- 
not based on “complete knowledge of causa- field, Hull, Nottingham, and Cardiff. A contol 
tion. Perhaps approximate or a working knowl- group was used. This made up of non Var an 
4 edge may be all we shall ever get, or need! matched by age with the delinquent: 
aff This reviewer’s reaction to the analyses and picked from the same schools; chuse 
q e — _ criminological methodology and research as pre- ‘The study was planned as the result of 1 Good 
»’ sented by Reckless is that while we may not meeting convened by the Home Office, January ie new to 
2 have made much progress when measured by 28, 1938. It was believed that such a study fie that at 


the achievements of airplane engineering, and would throw light on the reason for the increase sees th: 
while there remains altogether too much > aca- in juvenile delinquency. This it does not do, nomena 


demic quibbling over words, techniques, pro- although the authors believe they have shown the gen 
‘ cedures, and frames of reference, the salient — that a “real” increase existed (p. 156). ae: me Sargent 


= remains that there appears to be little The main part of the study (pp. 54-159) is fm see that 

_ disagreement as to the kind of research that has~ = the work of E. C. Rhodes, Reader in Statistics i evitable 
7 ‘yielded nothing but exercise and phony reputa- - Factors similar to those studied in this country me confusio 
and elsewhere are analyzed under such headings Years ag 
Recognizing the chief deficiencies and gaps as: Home: Parents, The Home: Environ- ago. 
in this field with a considerably keener ment, ‘The Boy Himself, Other Factors, The Using 


shrewder eye than most current practitioners, Crime, The Age of the Boy and Crime. It is B 2nd com 


Reckless suggests a “small, compact Academy significant that the factors found to differentiate thorities 

a. for Research in Delinquent and Criminal Be-— delinquents from non-delinquents in England are Me Our cult 

aud havior . . . patterned after the Society for ia factors found to differentiate these © and soci: 
Research in Child Development . which groups in the United States. Only one excep nological 
| society ¢ can gather together persons actively tion to this was noted. The peak age of the shows h 
i engaged in criminological research from the ee in England | is thirteen, whereas in centralizs 

is several contributing scientific disciplines.” Such the United States it is about two years higher. educatior 

an Academy would serve as a clearing house, a — One finding seems especially worth pointing | been woe 

Z as well as furnish guidance and assistance for a ‘out (pp. 108-10). Separation of parents (both JME have fail 

workers. the Academy legal and non-legal) is associated with deli the pr 

as Mi and quency; death of the father does not show suc retreated 

an association. Similar results have been foun! interestec 
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showing the vicissitudes. 
yet the homes” is still used the court has passed in its his- 

if all types of broken homes 1 were equally a aSSso- tory. It is valuable | in showing how the court 

ciated with delinquency. arose out of the interest of lay ymen in the 

_ In the concluding chapter of this book there problems of juvenile delinquency at the latter 

are suggestive leads for future research projects. — part of the last century, how laymen’s S groups * 

The first two chapters and the appendix, written and wan ed in their interest, and how 

by Mannheim, deal with previous investigations, at last political domination of the court and 

trends in delinquency, and additional informa-— of the probation staff gave way to the pressure ~ 

tion about the peak age of delinquents. ‘These of citizens interested in the welfare of children. 

are informative. study also raises interesting questions out 
AsHLEY W of the experience of the courts private 

War Department social agencies as to whether the court is the 
‘ashington, C. agency to deal with all classes of juvenile 
delinquents, or whether some should be dealt 

A ‘History of Community Interest in a Juvenil with by private agencies, leaving the court to 
Court, Positive and Negative Manifestations deal with those who do not react against the 
during the ‘Period 1885-1942 in Multnomah court. "treatment and those who react. against 

County, Oregon. By Allan East. Portland, Ore- treatment by private agencies. In short, this 


gon: Oregon Probation Association, 1943. Pp. ‘study is a case history’ of the working of the 


2. nts. 
Here i is an interesting 


uvenile ‘delinquents. 
of W isconsin 


War ond ‘Education. By PorTER SARGENT. 


ter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 

i Good sociologists will not find much that is without vision and have provided a curriculum | 
new to them but they will be pleased to see | of piecemeal additions to the nee cranes 
that at least one important figure in education of the past and have made youth the scapegoat — 
sees “that social phenomena are natural phe for the shortcomings of their elders. This 
nomena and can be studied and controlled by #5 merely one of the many tragic and wasteful 
the general methods of natural science. | Mr. 4 results of the failure of of — properly ‘to a 
Sargent began as a biologist but has come do its job. = 
see that social sciences are necessary and in- > then discusses control in education and 5, 
evitable. He is a deadly enemy of cant and | lays down some principles. for the guidance a 
confusion and writes like a man educated twenty — education if it is to play ‘its part in —— 
years ago rather than perhaps ah century the future. He shows that the trend—and the — 


by hope—is t the i increasing d decrease of 
Using his well of digesting on "supernatural sanctions goals” and 


commenting upon articles written by au- of reliance on science and a science- 


our ‘culture remains economically, politically, 

and socially unadjusted to the tremendous tech- 

nological changes of the last century. He then 

shows how these changes result inevitably in this a most ‘stimulating book for yr all who hav 


centralization, unification, and nationalization of professional interest in education, Educa- 


educational control. However, educators have tional 2 administrators are the ones who should 
been woefully slow to perceive these trends and — - ponder it most - seriously, but, by a and large, they 
have failed to make the necessary gg comes so enmeshed in tape and burdened with — 
to the present and probable future; they have trivia that few of them will read it and still 
retreated into the past and have been more a fewer will heed it; the few that heed it will be F 
interested in maintaining ; the status quo, if sail helpless to do anything constructive about it. 
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Counct: on ~Pusiic AFFAIRS, Washington | politik 


DC., 1943. ‘Pp. vi + 112, 


to This report ofa a joint commission of the Cound : state f 
for Education in World Citizenship and the Londa | e in whi 


By New “York: ~The Viking 
Press, 1943. Pp. aliv + + 252. $2. 50. 


This i is the 1043 ‘edition of Lemer's wal known [international Assembly reviews the damage to edu. live in 
book. The main body of the text remains unaltered S cational equipment and organization in most of MMM of pro 
os author has merely added postscripts to most the Axis overrun countries, makes proposals {o 7 that L 
of the chapters and written a new introductory | _ reeducation in the enemy countries (with particular p points 


_ chapter. Lerner has proved amazingly prophetic, — - attention to Germany), and concludes with a dis iM expect 
and with the new material the is even cussion of as a foundation for the Postwar not on 


Chinese Symbols and Superstitions. H. T. mendations which of necessity are vague and brie for less 
-Morcan. California: Times-Mirror Printing Some may disagree with the proposals for reeduc- 
if and Binding House, , 1942. Pp. 192. $3. 50. ame tion in the enemy countries. Some of these sound q Bartolt 
} the press, school books, radio, cinema, etc, ne can 
: e Ageless In tes. y wrote v 
Th Indi By RayMonD destruction of all extreme Nazi books, supervision 
York: ‘The John Day Company, 19 teacher freedom, and so on, are only temporary els of 
rather 


xpedients. Though the objectives are laudable, many 


people will be disturbed by the methods outlined. 4-9 
With re; 


When the United Nations succeed in | wresting the — 
West Indies from Japanese hands, it is safe to say Most Americans think such educational policies 


.s are one of the thin we are fighting against. [ye o™men 
there can be no return to the days — we age 
_ World War II. The native peoples will unquestion- difficult 


Myth and Society in Attic Drama. By Atan M 
unfav 
G. Littie. New York: University ~The 
Press, 1942. Pp. v vii 95. $1. knowled, 
will be Only recently hen the of Be been ext 
ogue, _but pology begun to make itself felt among the students as the b 
Popular work, in the best “nek by & competent of the Greek and Latin classics in this country— ip has prov 
_ Sociologist and anthropologist. It should be required and this in spite of the early examples provided by ' does not 
reading in the courses in military government now Harrison, Cornford, and a host of French scholas - available 
in the heme of the Four Thomson’ Aeschylus and Athens apparently started a valuabl 
Guam and Its People. By Lavas  “ithers o’that ilk” have leaned too heavily 
_ New York: American Council Institute of _kind of social perrmure 4 y which makes much-too- - 


a Pacific Relations, 1941. Pp. xii + 308. $2.50. 
This is a meritorious monument to congressional — 


-_ ably demand a larger share in the control of their 
destinies, However cynical we may be as to whether 
they will get what they ask, there can be no question 


related perhaps because Thomson's “orients. Illinois 


stupidity. Guam is no longer in our hands, for a tion is strongly Marxian, and consequently hats ‘Pp. 28 
_ “statesmen” unable to see further than the next — _ back to Morgan, Engels, and their epigoni. — a Sie 
Au township. refused to fortify our important Pacific er However this may be, Mossner's study is in pat chial, fact 
outpost. How long will it be before studies of this "independent of such erroneous premises, and th 
can be made discussion of the slow emergence of Attic 
Miss Thompson obviously has thoroughly from the amorphous matrix of folk thought into t 
- trained i in a good anthropological tradition, and has" : schematic clarity of the new comedy is beautifull i which ther 
succeeded in making as it was in 1941 a vivid» analyzed. ‘Here is a case study in secularization Pr 
two revolu 

is worth the time of any sociologist who 
there is nc 
speciali 
English translation “a will. be Introduction by Max Lerner. New thinker 
viewed in this journal, hence it is unnecessary York: Modern Library, 1943. Pp. Nonally de 


| Sargent _reads_ biological, "social, and physical ability of the French original, issued as it is by, 
F 
; 
ae 
if 
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BOOK REVIEWS . AND NOTES» 

There is no particular” reason why a political ordan has furnished us with another 
scientist should write a preface to Aristotle’s Politics, monograph of traditional idiographic type. The 
for ‘the Stagirite was interested in much more than reader can learn from it much about Henry Parker 
“in what constituted the strength and weakness of and Henry Robinson, including _ their genealogies, 
the “political community. After all, the religious, political, social, and economic 
politikon _ presupposes the sodn koinonikon, ie, — thought, but very little about the total intellectual - 
man living in the smaller community of the city- context into which they fit. Perhaps this is too much © é 
state functions within the larger | context of a world to expect (if one must be painfully fair), for the 
in which all human creatures, Greek or barbarian, struggle for status in academic historical circles is 
live in communities. This much said for the sake at ‘won through conformity to current patterns © of 
of professional esprit de corps, it may also be said scholarship. _ long, ioe Lord, how oS 
that Lerner’s introduction covers fairly well those 
points which the mythical “general reader” would The Forgotten Hume. yE NEST CAMPBELL 
expect to have covered for him, and that the text % -Mossner. New York: Columbia University _ 
not only follows the famous Jowett version, , but Sag the 
also gives the requisite marginal numbers. An index a; ee. ee 


is lacking, but perhaps that is too much to expect _ _ With the exception of the penetrating and lucid ‘ 


jiscussion in Teggart’s of History and 
son’s unpublished book, M Man and Society in th the 
N York: Columbia irst-rate analysis of the sociological contri utions- 2 
SHEEDY. New br — of David Hume, the famous leader of the Scottish a. 
Press. 1942. Pp. 267. $3.2 25. Enlightenment. Mossner’s book does not remedy 
Bartolus was a professor of law, both the deficiency, for it is primarily biographical, 
® and canon, at Perugia in the fourteenth century. He one-sidedly biographical at that. The criterion for 
wrote voluminously, following, in general, the — selection is primarily Hume’s character; _Mossner 
es of his time and place. He seems to have had feels that for all the clammy atheism with which 
a rather warm feeling for the Franciscan order and Hume was charged, he was nevertheless a fine “oe 
to have acted in its defense on several occasions. example of benevolence and forbearance. This is i 
With regard to heretics and Jews, he seems to have all quite interesting, but it does not provide grist 


commented very much in the vein of his predecessors ~ for the sociologist’s mill. It may be, of course, that ts 


and contemporaries—although for the Jew it sociology of knowledge can glean something from oo 
difficult to show anything either distinctly favorab this demonstrated coincidence of hard-boiled _— * es 


ot unfavorable. tee be, alism and kindly urbanity, but the ‘Pickings are 


versity | The monograph is ‘obviously based on thorough li be slim 
nthro- fe been extensive reading of the secondary writings, ee Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time. By Prr- 


udents ss shows. Unfortunately, AL SOROKIN. Durham, } Yorth Carolina: 
ntry— as provided very little comment of her own, and an 
Jed does not seem to have used the interpretive leads Duke 1943. Pp. 
holars #M@ available in the secondary literature. The book is 
started fa valuable reference, of course, for those interested 
n and Mein the period, but it carries a distinctly antiquarian . 
Men. of Substance. By W. Chicago, go, Sorokin, of course, can be understood. 


Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1942, As | ‘a superfluous’ ‘marginal comment, one may 
igh specula ate as to _why a our eminent author has ‘not 


e sometimes think that sociologists are paro- — adviser; surely his principles of integralist sociology — 
chial, faction-ridden, and excessively departmental- os fit well with what seem to be our official — 
ized. Assuming this to be true for the moment, and tendencies toward clerical Fascism, but as was once 
also assuming that misery loves company, it might sagely remarked, “Ivery man to his taste, as the . 
be well to read Men of Substance. Here is a book os auld lady said when the Mad he cw” #838 8 ~~ 


puted, ant ‘Science for the Citizen. By LanceLot HocBen. 
solitary reference to Milton. 
For the reason that Milton is usually dealt with ee Garden City, New York: Garden Oe Pub- 
by specialists in the Department of English; there- _ lishing Company, Inc. , 1943. $2. 7. 
fore, a respectable historian must confine himself ‘The who drags together us: 
to thinkers — whom academic historians tradi- a 
tionally deal. deserves more recognition than ordinarily ‘gets: 
Aside from ‘ths glaring it can be ss said that be sure, Hogben is a geneticist of the first rank, 
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_ first, and it is to be hoped that the book will go on 
from success to success. No one can read it with New ction to, Judai Publishing Company, 1942, 
uniform interest and understanding, but it is fair Pp. x + 188, $r. 
to say that anyone living in the modern world should | 
a be on at least ‘speaking terms w with most of f Hogben’ = ‘Sociologists se seem to know sur urprsingly litle of 
pics. Judaism as a form of faith and religious organiza- 


i. The author does not restrict himself to straight tion. This little handbook is designed primarily for 
_ Jewish children of confirmation and high-school age, 


n; he is too much the enthusiastic Labor _ 
Party member to be as ascetic as some scientists ve but because it defines religious and social situations 
- might wish, but why, in an avowedly popular work, -_ the standpoint of Jewish subjects, it is emi- 
should judicious sermonizing be regarded as a blem- _  nently worth while for sociologists who concem 
= ish? At least Hogben knows when he is preaching, themselves with the “soft facts” which sometime 
which ‘is more than some of us can say. mean so much more than the supposedly all-i -im- 
“The R Reference Function of the Library. Edited 
by PIERCE BUTLER. University of Chicago Rural Regions of the United States. By A. R. 
in Library Science. 1943. Pp. MAnNcus; ELLEN technical editor. 
66. $ W ashington, D. .C.: F.W.A., Div. of Research, 
“the” Institute for librarians held by the Chicago pr 
4 aKelA Tig . nd a complete list of the counties included in the 
University Graduate Library school in 1042. It — aan rural-farm subregions and the 26 rural stb- 
analy zes the nature of reference work and considers _ e 4 
regions, was prepared primarily as an aid in handling 


will be found a useful aid in all types of research 


& of reference libraries, and the training of per in which basic comparisons between different cul- 
sonnel. It is an excellent compendium of reference tural areas are undertaken. The county is the unit. 
work not only for librarians but also for scholars — This enables one to use the data available from the 
and teachers concerned with the reference functions ae counties and yet put them into a regionl 
cultural frame of reference which has been carefully 
worked out. The cultural and demographic indices 


The Art of Wo orldly Wisdom. By BALTHASAR used for the rural-farm regions were: plane of living, 
GRACIAN. ‘Translated from “the Spanish by children, low income farms, tenancy, wage workers, 
Joseph Jacobs. New York: The “Macmillan ~ land value, produce consumed on farms, size of 
ompany, 1943. Pp. + 196. $r. 50. tani, part- time farms, Negro, foreign- -born White, 
a Whenever “a shrewd way of getting things -_ tive- born of native-born, “other races,” full own- 
you want” was at a omg the classic maxims ers, tenants of 5 years or more, density of popula- 
be of the seventeenth- -century Spanish Jesuit found tion, tractors per 100,000 acres. Chapter IV is an 
The publishing blurb hints interesting description of the procedure used. 
Dale Carnegie’s primer in expedient ways for little 
men, That is symptomatic of the timeliness of this the Middle Ages. By Beve 
‘reprint as was tal” in Jarrett. Westminster, Maryland: The New § 
new translation of the “Truth-telling Manual” in 
1934. We prefer the Jacobs translation, however; its 1942. Pp. 280. 
English is somewhat faded but never “corny,” which is an unaltered reprint ‘of Jarrett’ 192 26 
of all things is remote indeed irom the Spaniard’s book, issued this time by an American rather than - 
by a British publisher. The first printing has beet 
We wish the bibliography had b ‘tian iene up unavailable for some time, so that a real need has 
to date and , pedantic as we are, we could not _ been filled for those students of the history of social 
help noting in passing that the misprint in the last thought who would like to become acquainted with 
OF paragraph of the 1013 edition has not been elimi- an obscure period in Western intellectual develop: 
nated but that another one has been in the =m 


= 
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=" ¢ 


i mek — thus needs not tremble Defore the specialist’s same line. To advertise the reprint as “the first a, 
} Lh ca ee a frown). There is no doubt that some of his col- American edition” sounds a trifle flamboyant and KA 
leagues have shrugged pitying shoulders when con- might lead to misunderstandings. This reprint dif- 
fronted by his amazingly successful popularizations. — fers from earlier ones only in that the dates of Social 
for the Citizen has now reached a second former reprints have been omitted. 4 
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